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Bk it rkwmbiersd, that on the 8th daj of Maj» in the year of oar Lord 
one tboQiand eight hundred and twentj-nine, and in the 53rd year of the 
Independence of the United States of America, Robkrt Owbh , of aaid Dis- 
trict, hath deposited in this Office the title of a Book, the right whereof he 
daims as proprietor, in the words and figures lb]|pwing, to wit: — 

'^Robert Owen's opening speech, and hift reply to the Rev. Alexander 
« Campbell, on the recent public discussion in Cincinnati, to prove that 
** the principles of all Religions are erroneous, and that their practice is 
" injurious to the human race. Also, Mr. Owen's Memorial to the Re* 
*' public of Mexico, and a narrative of the proceedings thereon, which 
** led to the promise of the Mexican Ooyemment, to place a District one 
** hundred and fifty miles broad, along the whole line of frontier, border* 
** ing on the United States, under BCr. Owen's jurisdiction, for the pur- 
** pose of establishing a n w political und moral ay stem of Government, 
** founded on the laws of nature, as explained in the above debate with 
« Mr. Campbell." 

In conformity to the act ef Congress of the United States, entitled ** An 
act for the eneonragement of learning, by securing the copies of Maps, 
Charts and Books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during 
the times therein mentioned." And also an act, entitled " An act supple- 
mentary to an act, entitled an act for the further encouragement of learn- 
ing, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts and Books to the authors and 
proprietors of such copies, during the times therein mentioned, and extend. 
ing the benefits thereof to the arts of designing, engraving and etching 
historical and other prints." • 

WM. KEY BOND, 
Clerk rf the District of Oki§ 



DEDICATED 

TO THE GOVERNMENTS 

Who desire to relieve the governed from the evili 
proceeding from the misdirectkm of mechanical inven- 
tions;— by forming arrangements to 9ve the rising 
generation a superior character from birth, and to ren- 
der them, by a right direction of their physical and 
mental capacities, secure, without national or indivi- 
dual contest, in the enjoyment of the necessaries and 
luxuries of life, requisite for their progressive im- 
provement and happiness. 

ROBERT OWEN. 
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TO THE WBBLLC. 

REASONS FWl THIS PUBUCATION. 

When Mr. Alexander Campbell and the author met, aiVer their 
arriTal at Cincimiati, it became necessary to arrange the moc|e of 
conductinff the debate. 

The auUior proposed that, he should state the (acts and arguments 
in proof of the troth of the principles which he had undertaken to 
establish, that, after due time for consideration, Mr. C. should an- 
swer this statement by agreeing or dissenting, according to his con- 
viction; and that the author should reply to Mr. CTs objections, if 
any were made. 

This was the r^lar and natural mode of proceeding; but Mr. C. 
was not prepered for it, and said it was contrary to the plan adopted 
in bis fotmer detiates. He had been accustomed to speak alternately, 
everw thirty mniutes, with his opponent, and he very much wished to 
be allowed to pursue the same course in the present case. 

The author, influenced by the same principles which he advocated 
in the debate, preferred the gratification of Mr. CTs feelings to his 
own, and acceded to his wishes. 

He did so the more readily, because he fi^t confident ef the truth 
of the &cts and deductions which he intended to make from them, 
and equally so that Mr. C. had to defend popular notions, founded 
solely in the errors of his education. 

But by yielding to Mr. C^s wishes, the necessity was created for 
this publication, that the public might have a connected view of the 
author^ reasons for rejecting all religions, as they are now taught and 
practised by the world. 

This work contains no part of Mr. Alexander Campbell's aigu- 
ments in opposition to the author's statements, or in favor of the 
Christian n^igion. 

These will be given at large in the work which Mr. Campbell is 
editing, which will contain a foil history of the discussion. After 
the utmost ingenuity of the human mind has been exerted, without 
success, for several thousand years, to convince the reasonable part 
of mankind of the truth and value of religion, nothing new upon the 
subject can be expected now, or at any sulisequent period. It is said, 
withotd success J for if it bad been otherwise, the late public discus- 
/Hon could not have taken place. 
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But independent of every other re!UK>n for the omission in thiir 
work of the mere wordy part of the digcussion between the partieS| 
it is believed mat the facts herein stated, with the deductions from 
them, and their application to practice, will render ail the specula- 
lions on the subject of religion nugatory. 

The facts stated by the authc^ relative to human nature, and any 
religious speculation, cannot MBi be true. One must be in error, 
for they are in direct oppositioo to each other. The facts relative to 
human nature, are derived from the Hrongest of all evidences — the 
immediate evidences of our senses. All the religions of the world 
are derived from the weakest of dU evidences; the testimony of ig^ 
norani and interested men^ through the darkest and most bigoted 
ages of the world. The former will, in due time, force their mval- 
uable truths upon the human race, while the latter cannot be recei- 
ved by any mind not previously made irrational upon the subject of 
religion. 

The latter has produced war on earth and ill will to man. The 
ibrmer ttiU produce peace on earth and good will to man. These 
results are the necessary efl^ts of the truth of the former, and of 
the errors of the latter. 

This work is also intended to develope the outline of measures 
calculated to relieve society from the evils of over-production, — 
evils arising from the extraordinary increase of mechanical inven- 
tions and chemical discoveries, which, misdirected, degrade and 
enslave the industrious classes, and create great evib and con- 
fusion throughout society. 

The narrative of the author's proceedings relative to the state of 
Coahuila and Texas, in the republic of Mexico, is intended to 
explain what progress has been made in public measures devised to 
turn these evils into benefits. 

A slight glance at the present condition of civilized nations, 
renders it evident that, a total change in the principles and practices 
of mankind is now become unavoidable, perticolarly in the most 
civilized states; and, whatever temporary difiiculties may arise to 
letard its progress, the necessity for the change will overcome them, 
and truth and happiness will be permanently established, and super- 
cede the present irrational conduct of the human race. 

THE AUTHOR 
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PREFACE 



TO TRX DnCVflSIOlf BETWXXN MR. CAMPBELL AlfD THE AVTBOB. 



It is necessary on my part to explain the cause of the 
present meeting. 

After much reading and calm reflection^ early in life^ 
and after an extensive personal, and, in many instances, 
confidential communication with the leading characters of 
the present times, 1 was deeply impressed with the con- 
viction, that all societies of men have been formed on a 
misapprehension of the primary laws of human nature, 
and that this error has produced evil to man, and almost 
every kind of misery. 

1 was also equally convinced that the real nature of 
man is admirably adapted, when rightly directed, to at-^ 
tain high physical, intellectual and moral excellence, 
and to derive from each of these divisions of his nature, 
a large share of happiness, or of varied enjoyment. 

1 was, in consequence, impressed with the belief that 
I could not perform a greater service to mankind, than 
to endeavor to relieve them from this grievous error and 
eviU 1 accordingly made arrangements to apply all my 
&culties to discover tlie means by which it could be 
effected. For this purpose 1 instituted experiments, in 
England and Scotland, to try the effect of some of these 
tiew principles in practice. 1 published preliminary 
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es!9ftyfl on tfae subject^ and submitted them to (he civilized 
govt* 1 aments of Europe and America. 1 visited various 
foreign countries, that I might communicate personally 
with the leading minds in each, and 1 presented an ex- 
planatory memorial to the Congress of sovereigns and 
tLeir ministers at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1818. 

I held public meetings in Great Britain, Ireland and 
the United States, and I widely circulated these pro- 
ceedings in every part of the world where the English 
language is known. 

Finding that the practical experiments which I had 
tried in England first, and afterwards in' Scotland, ex- 
ceeded my most sanguine expectations, and that the most 
experienced, enlightened and comprehensive minds, 
when confidentially applied to, admitted the truth of the 
principles on which they were founded, and doubted 
only, if the period had arrived when ignorance could be 
so far removed, as to admit of their immediate introduc- 
tiim into practice, I applied myself to discover the best 
means. by which these all important truths might be 
taught, and old prejudices i^moved, without producing 
the evils arising from sudden and extensive revolutions. 

I therefore placed these truths gradually before the 
public, sometimes in one form and sometimes in another, 
but, always, in the least offensive manner, I could devise. 

When parties whose prejudices were by these means 
aroused, became angry and • reviled, as it was natural 
for them to do^ I could not be angry or displeased with 
them, and therefore reviled not again^ but I calmly put 
forth more and more of these truths, that al} of them 
migbti ultimately, be better understood. 



When the pardzans^ of various politicai parties^ fhlfy 
expected I woald unite with them in opposition to some 
part of the existing order of things^ I could not join in 
their measures ; knowing that they saw but a small part 
of the evil, which they fruitlessly, yet often honestly^ 
endeavored to remove. 

With my views, I could not belong to any party ; 
because, in many things, I was opposed to all. Yet I 
freely conversed and associated with all classes, sects 
and characters ; and it was interesting and instructive to 
discover the various impressions which were made, on 
individuals belonging ILo all parties, by the principles 
which I advocated. To many, according to their preja* 
dices, I appeared a demon of darkness, or as some of 
them said, <^ I was worse than the devil ;'' while to 
others I seemed an angel of light, or ^* the best man the 
wcnrld ever saw ;'' and of course, of every gradation be* 
tween these extremes. 

Amidst these conflicting feelings, I pursued the even 
tenor of my way, <^ and turned not" from the great ob- 
ject I had in view, ^< either to the right hand or to the 
left.'^ 

I thus proceeded, step by step, until the most impor- 
tant laws of our nature were unfolded ; for I early per- 
ceived, that a knowledge of these laws would unveil the 
three most formidable prejudices, that iguorance of those 
laws had made almost universal. 

These early prejudices of our education, are district 
religions in opposition to these divine laws ; indissoluble 
marriages, and unnecessary private property. 

Yet the prejudices produced by the early education ol 
mankind^ on each of these subjects, are very diflerent in 



various countries. Among most people^ however^ these 
prejudices, wliatever form they may have taken, have 
been deeply rooted, through a long succession of ageS; 
and have uniformly produced the greatest crimes, suffer- 
ing and misery, — indeed almost all to which human na- 
ture is liable ; for the natural evils of life are so few, 
they scarcely deserve consideration. 

The present age. .however, appeared to me to be the 
time, when these artificial evils might be removed, and 
when an entire new order of things might be established. 

jVlany well intentioncd and partly enlightened indivi- 
duals, who have not had an opportunity to reflect deeply 
on these subjectn, imagine that it will be more easy to 
remove one of these evils at a time ; not perceiving that 
they are three links, forming one chain; each link being 
absolutely necpsi^ary to support the other two, and there- 
fore, that they must be all retained, or go together. In- 
stead of these links becoming a band to keep society in 
good order, and unite men in a bond of charity, justice 
and affection, they form a chain, of triple strength, to 
i*etain the human mind in ignorance, and to inflict every 
species of misery from artificial causes, on the human 
race. 

Seeing this, I was induced to endeavor, previous to 
experience, to develope other arrangements, all in ac- 
cordance with the divine laws of our nature ; and thus 
attempt to break each link of this magic chain of evil, 
and thereby rem<»ve the only obstacles which prevent 
men from becoming rational beings. 

In these new arrangements, the countless evils which 
luive been engendered by confiicting religions, by various 
forms of marriages, and by unnecessary private property. 
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will not exist ; but, instead thereof, real charity, pure 
chastity, sincere affections, and upright dealing hetween 
man and man, producing abundance of the best for hu- 
man happiness for all, will every where prevail. 

By pursuing this course, I was, from the beginning 
.conscious that the worst feelings of those who have been 
trained in old prejudices, must be more or less excited. 
And I would willingly have avoided creating even this 
temporary evil, if it had beei^ practicable ; but it was 
not. 

1 endeavored, however, by kindness and calmness, to 
torn aside these irrational feelings ; well knowing that 
the parties were not the authors of the impressions made 
upon their respective organizations. And I strove to 
prevent any unnecessary pain in performing a duty, 
which to me appears the highest that man can perform ; 
and which I execute solely under the expectation of 
relieving future generations from the misery which the 
past and present have experienced. 

In pursuance of these measures, I last year delivered 
a course of lectures in New-Orleans, explanatory of the 
principles, and mangr details of the practice, of the pro- 
posed system. 

During the progress of these lectures, many pai*a- 
graphs appeared in the New-Urleans newspapers, giv- 
ing a very mistaken view of the principles and plans 
which 1 advocated. 

Discovering that these paragraphs proceeded from 
some of the city clergvmen, 1 put an advertisement in 
the newspapers, offering to meet all the ministers qf re- 
ligion in the city, either in private or public, to discuss 
ttie subjects of difference between ns, in order that the 



popuktioii of New-Orleaus might know the real fouQda<> 
tion on which the old systems of the world were erected^ 
and the principles on which the new system was advo- 
cated. These gentlemen^ however^ were unwilling to 
enter upon the discussion. 

About the same period, Mr Alexander Campbell, of 
Bethany^ in Virginia, wa^ solicited by a brother minister 
in the state of Ohio, to meet Dr. Underbill^ who was 
publicly teaching, with success, the principles of the new 
system, in the upper part of that state. 

Mr. Campbell declined tlie call tbus made upon him ; 
but he offered, as a shorter mode, in his opinion, of tel*- 
minating the difference, to meet me^ and discuss the 
merits of the old and new systems in public^ at any time 
and place most convenient to both. 

He afterwards, on seeing my proposals in the news- 
papers to meet the clergy of New-Orleans, on specific 
grounds, publicly offered to discuss those subjects with 
me, at Cincinnati^ any time within twelve months from 
the date of his proposal. 

Having occasioui, about that period^ to pass^ on my 
way to Europe, within twenty mile» of Mr. CampbelPs 
residence, I went to sec him, to ascertain whether hi» 
proposal to meet me in public emanated from a conscien- 
tious desire to discover valuable truths for the benefit oC 
the human ra(:e ; or from a wish to attain a useless noto- 
riety, by a vain and futile contest of words, without any 
definite meaning. 

By my intercourse Avitb Mr. Campbell, I concluded 
he was conscientiously desirous of ascertaining truth 
fmnt error on these mopirntous «ubjcct« : that hf wn^ 
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mach experienced in public discussions^ and well edu- 
cated for the ministry. 

His superior talents for public debate are generally 
admitted. 

Under these circumstances^ I did not feel myself at 
liberty to decline the call he had publicly made upon me. 

I therefore agreed to meet him, at this city, at this 
time ; that we might, by a fair and open discussion of 
principles, never yet publicly advocated, discover, if 
possible, the foundation of human errors, and the real 
cause of the continuance, at this day, over the world, of 
ignorance, poverty, disunion, crime and misery ; and, if 
practicable, lay a broad and solid foundation for a union 
of all tribes and people ; that ^< peace and good will'' 
and intelligence may every where prevail, and conten- 
tion and strife cease from the earth. 

Such is the origin and progress of the events and cir- 
cumstances, which have produced the present assem- 
blage at this place. And my sole wish is, that it may 
terminate beneficially for mankind. 

I wait Mr. GamphelFs confirmation of this statement,^ 
as far as he is personally concerned in it. 

[Mr. Campbell assented to ife correctness.] 
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OPENING SPEECH. 



We meet here, to-day, for no perBcmal coosideration. Our sole 
object is to ascertain ^cts, from which true principles may be ob- 
tained, and introduced into practice, for the benefit of the human 
race. 

The discussion which 1 am about to open, between Mr. Campbdl 
and myself, is one, more important in its consequences, to all des- 
criptions of men, than any, perhaps, which has hitherto occurred in 
the annals of history. 

It is a discussion, entered upon solely with a view, as I believe, to 
elicit truth, if it be now practicable, on subjects the most interesting 
to the whole family of mankind; on subjects which involve the hap- 
piness or misery of the present, and all future generations. And 
our intention is to begin, to continue, and to terminate these pro- 
ceedings, with the good faith and the good feelings which ought 
always to govern the conduct of those '^ who seek truth in singleness 
of heart, and witli a sincere desire to find it.^^ 

Hitherto, Assuredly, all mankind have been trained to be disciples 

I of the opinions and habits of some national or local district; and, 

in consequence, they have been made to acquire errors which create, 

over the world, confusioh of intellect, and a necessary fatal division 

in practice. 

We now, however, propose to develope facts, and truths deduced 
from them, through the knowledge of which these local prejudices 
shall gradually disappear, and be finally removed. 

We propose, further, tliat tlirough a knowledge of these facts and 
truths, a practice shall be introduced, which shall enable all to 
bpcome affectionate and intelligent members of one &mily, having 



uew hearts and new mindsy and whose single object, throvigh life^ 
will be to promote each other's happiness, and thereby their own. 

To attain this great end, we shall not now attack the errors of any 
particular local district; for, by so doing, the evil passions and bad 
feelings, which local errors engender, aro aroused and brought into 
injurious action. But universal tmtiis shall be unfolded, which shall 
destroy the seeds of those pernicious passions and feelings, and, in- 
stead thereof, produce knowledge, peace and good will among the 
human race. 

In furtherance of this mighty change in the destinies of mankind, 
I am now to prove, that all the religions of the world have originated 
in error; that they are directly opposed to the divine, unchanging 
laws of human nature; that they are necessarily the source of vice^ 
disunion and misery ; that they are now the only obstacle to the for* 
mation of a society over the earth, of intelligence, of charity in its> 
most extended sense, and of sincerity and affection; and that these 
district religions can be no longer maintained, in any part of the 
world, except by keeping the mass of the people in ignorance of 
their own nature, by an increase of the tyranny of the few over the 
many. 

It is my intention to prove these all important truths, not by 
exposing the fallacies of the sources from whence each of these lo- 
cal religions have originated, but by bringing forth for public exam- 
ination, the facts, which determine by what unchanging laws man 
is produced and his character formed ; and by showing how utterly 
inapplicable all the religions, which have been hitherto invented and 
instilled into the human mind, are to a being so created and ma^ 
tured. 

It will be Mr. CampbelPs duty to endeavor to discover error in 
this development; and, if he shall find any, to make the error known 
to me and to the public in a kind and friendly manner. 

If, however, Mr. Campbell shall not detect any error in this state- 
ment, but on the contrary, shall find that it is a plain development 
of facts and just deductions therefrom, and in strict accordance 
with all other known facts, as I most conscientiously believe it to 
be, then will it be equally his duty to declare, to the public, this 
truth, for the benefit of mankind. . 
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After this shall be done, it will become the duty and interest of 
Aien of ail other local districts to ascertain the troth ot toor of Uiest 
&ct8, and of the consequences to which it is stated they will lead in 
practice; and then, in the same kind and temperate mannery to poV 
liah in the shortest period, afler such examinatioui the result, in ordei 
to remove error and establish truth. 

It is only by this just and equitable mode of proceeding that truth 
can be elicited, and mad6 manifest fin* the good of mankind; that 
the real cause of disunion and misery can be detected and withdrawn 
from society, and that in place thereof a deep foundation can be laid, 
to establish forever, among all people, union, peace, chvity and.a^ 
feetion. 

The facts from which I am compelled to believe, that these alt 
important consequences are to arise, are: 

I. 

That man, at his l»rth, is ignorant of every thing relative to his 
own organization; and that he has not created the slightest part 
of any of his natural propensities, faculties, or qualitiee, physical or 
mental. 

n. 

That no two infimts, at biith, have yet been known to possess 
precisely the same organization; while the physical, mental and 
moral diflferences, between all infants, are formed without their knon^ 
ledge or consent. 

Itt 

That each individual is placed^ at birth, without his knowledge or 
consent, within circumstances, which, acting upon his peculiar oi^ 
ganizatioD, impress the general character of those circumstances upon 
the infant, child and man. Yet that the influence of those circum*^ 
stances is, to a certain degree, modified by the peculiar natural oiga- 
nization of each individual. 

IV. 

That no infant has the power of deciding at what point of time^ 
or in what part of tlic world, he shall come into existence; of whom 
he shall be bom; in what particular religion he shall be trained to 
believe; or by what other circumstances he shall be surroi^ided fiom 
Mrth to deatk. 
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V. 

That each individual is so created, that, wh^n young, he may be 
made to receive impressions, to produce either true ideas or false 
notions, or beneficial or injurious habits, and to retain them mih 
great tenacity. 

VI. 

That each individual is so created, that he must believe according 
to the strongest conviction that can be made on his mind, while 
his belief in no case depends upon his will ; but on tlie contrary, 
his will is generally formed by his belief. ^ 

vn. 

That each individual is so created, that he must like that which 
is pleasant to him, or that which produces agreeable sensations oa 
his individual organization, and he must dislike that which creates 
in him unpleasant or disagreeable sensations; while he cannot dis 
cover, previous to experience, what those sensations shall be. 

VIII. 

That each individual is so created, that the sensations made upon 
his orgsuiization, although pleasant and delightful at their commence- 
ment, and for some duration, generally become, when continued be- 
yond a certain period without change, disagreeable and painful. 
When a too rapid change of sensations is made on his organization, 
it dissipates, weakens and otherwise injures iiis physical, intellec- 
tual and moral powers and enjoyments. 

IX. 

That the highest health, the greatest progressive improvementF, 
and the most permanent happiness of each individual, depend, in a 
great degree, upon the proper cultivation of all his physical, intellec 
tual and moral faculties and powers from infancy to maturity, and 
upon all these parts of his nature being duly called into action, at 
their proper period, and temperately exercised, according to the 
strength and capacity of the individual. 

X. 
That the individual is made to possess the worst character, 
when his organization, at birth, has been compounded of the most 
inferior propensities, faculties and qualities of our common nature ; 
and when so organized, he has been placed, from birth to ■ deaths 
amidst the most vicious or worst circumstances^. 
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XL 

That the individual is made to possess and to acquire a medium 
character, when his original organization is created iuperioTj and 
when the circumstances which surround him, fiom birth to death, 
produce continued vicious or unfavorable impressions. Or whea 
his organization has been formed of inferior materials, and the dr* 
cumstances in which he has been placed, from birth to death, are of 
a character to produce superior impressions only. Or when there 
has been some mixture of superior and inferior qualities in the 
original organization, and when it has also been placed, through life, 
in varied circumstances of good and evii. This last compound 
has been hitherto the common lot of mankind. 

XII. 

That the individual is made the most superior of his species, when 
his original organization has been compounded of the best propor- 
tions, of the best ingredients of which human nature is formed, and 
when the circumstances which surround him, from birth to death, 
are of a character to produce only superior impressions; or in other 
words, when the circumstances, or laws, institutions aad customs, in 
which he is placed, are all in unison with his nature. 

These facts remaining the same, at all times, and in all countries, 
are the true words of God, if they ever have been expressed. They 
constitute laws of nature, not of man^s invention, they exist without 
his knowledge or consent, they change not by any effort he can' 
make, and, as they proceed from a cause solely unknown and mys- 
terious to him, they are divine laws, in the only correct sense in 
which the term can be applied. 

Considered separately and united, and viewed in all their bearings 
and consequences, these divine laws of human nature form the most 
perfect foundation for a divine moral code, — a code abundantly suf- 
ficient to produce, in practice, all virtue in the individual and in soci- 
ety; and to enable man, through a correct knowledge tl)ereof, to 
woric out his own salvation from sin, or ignorance and misery, and 
to secure the happiness of his whole race. 

For the first law teaches that, as all men are created by a power 
mysterioQs and unknown to themselves, they can have no merit or 



demerit fiir their original formation, or individual organization; that, 
QODflequentlj, the pride of birth^ or of superior physical form, or of 
intellectua] capacity, are feelings proceeding alone from an aberration 
of intellect, pro^nced by ignorance, and therefore irrational. And 
fjm aecond law teaches us, that as no two infants are bom alike, and 
•• they have no knowledge bow the difference is produced, we ought 
lot to be diapUaied with, or to blame any individuals, tribes or 
|Mp}c,or to be lees friendly to them, because they have been made 
to diftr from us in cohr^form or feaJhiru. 

The third law teaches us, that as each individual at birth may be 
|Iaced, without his knowledge or consent, within circumstances to 
force him to become any of the general characters now known to 
exist in any part of the world, we ought not to be displeased with 
tiioQf^ who have been made to diflfer from ourselves in birth, in reli- 
gion, in manners, in customs, in conditions, in thinking, in feeling, 
or in conduct. On the contrary, we are taught to know, that tiiis 
difierence^ to whatever extent it may proceed, is no more than a ne- 
eessary ff^ect arising from the general, nati&nal and dietnd circum* 
stances in which they have been placed, modified by the peculiar 
organization of each individual;^ and that, as neither the organization 
or these circumstances were formed by them, to be surprised or dis-* 
pleased in consequence of their existence, is a certain proof that we 
ourselves are in an irrational state, and influenced alone by ignorance 
of our nature. By tins law we are further taught, that all feelings 
of anger and irritation will entirely cease, as soon as we shall acquire 
a real knowledge of our nature; that these feelings belong to man 
only during his irrational state of existence; and tliat when he be- 
comes enlightened, and shall be made a rational being, they will be 
no longer found in human society. Instead of these irrational feel- 
ings, engendered solely through ignorance of this law of our com- 
n»on nature, we shall, through a knowledge of it, acquire a never 
ceasing, never tiring, practical charity for the whole human race; a 
charity so efficient, so sincere, and so pure, that it will be impossibly 
for any one, thus taught from infancy, to think ill of^or to desire tli^ 
slightest injury to, any one of his fellow beings. 

By the fourth, fiflh and sixtb laws we are taught^ that a know* 
li^dge of tlie principles contained in the preceding laws is po ef^t^etv^ 



tkl to the well being tod faappiliew of the hamaii raoe, that It ie 
again and again leiterated, through each of these laws, in every ferm 
the most likely to make the deepest impfession on our mind. They 
expteesy in a language no one can misunderstand, the ignorance and 
fcUy of individual pride and assumed consequence on account of 
birth, religion, learning, manners, habits, or any other acquirement 
or qualification, physical, intellectual or moral; and give an entire 
new and di£^nt direction to all our thoughts, feelings and actions; 
and we shall oo longer consider man formed to be tlie ignorant, 
ticious and degraded being, that heretof<xe be has been compelled 
to appear, whether he has been covered by the garb of a savage, or 
of artificial civilized life. 

The seventh law teaches us, that there is no riglit or power in one 
man to compel another to like or dislike any tiling, or aiiy person, at 
his bidding or command; for this law shows that the power vf liking 
or disliking, as well as believing and disbelieving, are involuntary 
acts of our nature, — and are the necessary, and, therefore, the right 
impressions made upon our penses. Merit and demerit, therefore, 
for liking or disliking, for believing or disbelieving, will be no longer 
attributed to man, than while the human race remains in an irra- 
tional state. Marriage, prostitution, jealousy, and tlic endless sexual 
crimes and diseases which these have engendered, have arisen solely 
from ignorance of this fundamental and divine lav of our nature; 
and, in consequence, real chastity is unknown among the greater^ 
part of the human race; but in place thereof, a spurious chastity, 
producing insincerity, fidsehood, deception and dissimulation, every 
where prevails. 

The eighth and ninth laws teach us the necessity (or, and tlie ad- 
vantages to be derived from, cultivating and duly cxercisii ; ..11 the 
propensities, faculties and powers with which nature has i^Lpplied 
us; and the injury of permitting any one of them to lie dormant, 
unused, or unenjoyed, or to be over exerted. These laws thus teach 
us the benefit of well directed industry; the evil of idleness; and the 
all importance of temperance in the use of each of our faculties, pliysi- 
eal, intellectual and moral ; and the lamentable error into which man 
has been led, through ignorance, in every department of himmn aociety. 
He has divided and subdivided the exercise of the ph|iiical and infei- 



lecfual fiicultiefi among Tarioos clasaeB of individuals; while the law]& 
of our nature have determined, that the highest happiness human 
nature is formed to experience, must be derived from a iemfienO/t 
exercise of aXX its powers of enjoyment. 

The tenth, eleventh and twelfth laws teach us, by unfolding in 
the most plain and obvious manner, how the varied character of man 
has been formed, what practical measures must be adopted, before 
man can become an intelligent and rational being; that he must be 
trained and educated, from infancy to maturity, altogether difierent 
from what he has been, in order that he may be taught to acquire, 
without any exception, kind feelings, superior dispositions, habits, 
manners, knowledge and conduct; the difference between them be- 
ing in variety and degree, but never in kind and quality. I'he cha- 
racter will be thus always formed to be good, to the extent that the 
Batural powers will pennit it to be canied. As, however, wc ha\'C 
been taught, by all the preceding laws, that no individual can form 
any part of his natural powers, none will be blamed or sufl^ in con- 
sequence of possessing incurable natural defects; but, on the con- 
trary, all will have pleasure in devising and applying mc«ms to dimi- 
nish their inconvenience. By these laws we are taught, that the 
froper training and education of the young and rising generation, 
is by far the most important of all the departments of society, and 
will receive the first consideration as soon as men can be formed to 
be rational ; that there is but one simple principle applicable to this 
practice, — and it is, to remove all tlie vicious circumstances now 
existing in the laws, institutions and customs which man, through 
ignorance, has introduced, in opposition to tlie laws of human na- 
ture, and in their place, establish virtuous circumstances— that is, 
kiwS) institutions and customs in unison with the divine or natural 
laws of human nature. These laws teach, that all human wisdom 
consists alone in this mode of acting; and that whatever conduct 
man may adopt, which differs from it, that conduct emanates from 
^norance, and must be inationai. 

And from these divine laws we learn, generally, tliat man is now, 
and ever has been, a being essentially formed according to tJie na- 
ture, kind and qualities of the circumstances in which he is per- 
mitted to live by his imn\ediate predecessors. That when these cir^ 
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cumstances are of an inferior and vicious character, man, of necessity,, 
while under their influence, must become inferior and vicious; and 
when the circumstances are of a superior and virtuous character, in 
like manner, while under their influence, he must become superior 
and virtuous. The great business of human life, in a rational state 
of society, will be, therefore, to acquire an accurate knowledge of 
the science of the influence of circumstances over human nature^ 
both previous and subsequent to birth; to prepare the means, by 
which all shall be taught to understand the principles and practices, 
by which each of the inferior or vicious circumstances surrounding 
human life may be withdrawn, in the shortest time, with the least 
inconvenience to all, and replaced by others, which shall, benefit 
every one. 

The knowledge of this new moral code will thus speedily lead to 
a new life, in which all men will be trained, from infancy, to acquire 
the most valuable knowledge, with the best dispositions, habits, man- 
ners and conduct. 

Undor this new dispensation, their characters will be so com- 
pletely changed or new formed, that, in comparison of what they 
have been, and are, they will become beings of a superior order; 
they will be rational in all their thoughts, words and actions. 

They will be, indeed, regenerated; for ^ their minds will be boro 
again,^* and old things will be made to ^' pass away, and all to be- 
come new." 

Thus, in our day in part, but more fully and completely in the 
next succeeding generation, shall the prophecies of the partial know- 
ledge of past times be fulfilled ; not, indeed, by disturbing the whole 
system of the universe, by any supposed fanciful miracles eflected 
in opposition to the unchanging laws of nature, but ihcy will be 
accomplished by the regular progress of these laws, which, from the 
beginning, were abundantly sufficient to execute, in due time, all 
the purposes of that Power, from which these laws proceed. 

The principles and practice, tlms developed, of the new moral 
code, is a mere outline of the mighty change which it will eflect. 
Imperfect, however, as it is, it is yet sufficient to afibrd some idea of 
the advantages which a progress in real knowledge, derived from 
the simple (acts and almost self-evident truths, can give to the 
world. 
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These twelve primary lawfl of baman nature also form a skmiard^ 
by which moral and religioufl truth or falsehood can be unerringly 
known; for, as truth must be one throughout the universe, no two 
truths can ever be, at any time or in any place, in imposition to each 
other. And therefore, all that shall be found, under every varied 
comparison, to be in unison with these divine laws, must be true; 
while all that is in discordance with them must be false. By the 
application, therefore, of this standard, the truth or falsehood of all 
religions and moral codes will be discovered, and the utility or in^ 
jury of all institutions will be easily ascertained. 

Were we now, in detail, to apply this divine standard of truth to 
all the past and present civil and religious codes, it would Booa be* 
come manifest that they have, one and all, originated in times of 
great darkness, when men vrere wholly governed by their imagina- 
tion, and were too ignorant of their own nature, and of the most 
simple laws of nature, generally, to detect imposition or error, how* 
ever incongruous or contradictory one port of it may be to another. 
That these religious and moral codes were produced at a pei:iod, 
when men were without sufficient experience to underetand what 
manner of beings they were, and when the wildest and most inco- 
herent flights of the imagination of some deluded individuals were 
received as the aspirations of some single or compound divinitjr. 
That these imaginary inspired individuals, themselves deluded by an 
overheated imagination, or intending to delude their followers, snc^ 
ceedcd, at different times, in various parts of the earth, in promul- 
gating, by force, fraud or ignorance, the most unnatural fiibles, and 
the most absurd and contradictory doctrines. 

And as such doctrines and fables could not at first be received, 
except through force, fraud or ignorance, they have been the cause 
of shedding the blood of the most conscientious and best men in all 
countries; of deluging tiie world with all manner of crime; and in 
producing all kinds of suffering and misery. 

But to apply this standard to these systems, fables and doctrines 
in detail, would be to proceed contrary to the plan laid down at the 
commencement. It would be to arouse all the ignorant prejudices 
and bad feelings, which these institutions have implanted in the hu- 
man constitution, at so early an age, as to induce many to believ; 
that they really form part of our original organization. 
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Suffice it, however, to say, tliat these fables and doctrines, one 
and all, arc in direct opposition to the twelve primary laws of human 
nature ; that, consequently, tlicy run counter to nature, and gencr 
rally make virtue to consist in thinking and acting contrary to nature, 
and vice, in thinking and acting in unison witli nature. Through 
these irrational conceptions of right and wrong, these religions, laws 
and institutions have filled the world with innumerable useless, ab- 
surd or horrible forms and ceremonies, instead of the simple practice 
of virtue in accordance with our nature. They have created such a 
multiplicity of folly, confusion and irrationality, that there is none 
^ that knowcth or doeth what is right; no, not one!'' 

For instead of producing real knowledge, they perpetuate igno- 
rance. Instead of creating abundance witliout any fear of want, they 
produce poverty, or the perpetual fear of it. Instead of permitting 
the regular exercise of the propensities, formed by nature to pro- 
mote health and happiness, they force them, by unnatural and igno- 
rantly devised restraints, to become violent passions, which interfere 
with and disturb every beneficial arrangement that can be devised 
for the amelioration of society ; thus engendering the worst feelings 
that can be implanted in human nature, instead of the best. They 
produce hypocrisy and every conceivable deception, instead of sin- 
cerity and truth without any guile ; anger and initation, instead of 
eommiserution and kindness; war, instead of peace; religious roas- 
sacrc»s, instead of universal charity; hatred, suspicion, opposition 
and disunion, instead of confidence, mutual aid, union and affection 
among tlie whole family of mankind. 

And tliup, by these contradictory fables and doctrines, witli their 
imiumerable useless and deteriorating forms and ceremonies, the 
earth has been filled witli all manner of strife and confusion, even to 
the mad destruction of whole nations and tribes, creating miseries 
which it would exhaust language to describe. 

And so long as any of these doctrines shall be taught as divine 
truths, by men who have a supposed interest in tlieir promulgation, 
and in their reception by the ignorant multitude, so long will all 
these vicious evils prevail and increase. 

It is now evident that all codes of laws, to be beneficial to man- 
.'vind. and to be permanent, mu^t be, without exception, in strict ac 
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cordance witli all tlie divine laws of human nature. For when hu' 
man laws are opposed to divine laws, confusion, crimes and misery 
are sure to be produced. We Iiave seen that all past and present 
human laws are in opposition to those laws, which experience has 
now ascertained to be the divine laws of human nature; and they 
have, therefore, undergone continual change, and produced continual 
disaf^intmcnt. 

When men shall acquire sufficient wisdom or experience to induce 
them to abrogate all existing laws and institutions, which are unn^ 
tural, and to contend no longer against the divine laws of human 
nature; but shall agree to adjust their governments and institutions 
solely by these laws; then, and not before, will ^ peace be estab^ 
lished on earth, and good will among mankind/^ 

It is the popular belief, which prevails in all countries, in the sup- 
posed divine authority of these fables and doctrines, that alone keeps 
men now in ignorance of their nature; of the divine laws by which 
it is organized at birth, and conducted to maturity and death. And 
this popular belief is produced, in each of these countries, solely by 
the early and long continued impressions, forced on the minds of the 
population by the most unnatural and artificial means. 

For these impressions are forced into tlie young mind, before the 
intellectual faculties are matured ; when tliey are wholly incompe- 
tent to know good from evil, right from wrong, or truth from error^ 

It is thus that children are compelled to receive, as divine truth%- 
the fables and doctrines prevalent in the country in which they hap- 
pen to be bom and live. It is thus that men are taught to deride 
and vilify those fables and doctrines, in opposition to their own, 
which are also taught, in other countries, as divine truths, of which 
it is the most heinous crime even to doubt. It is thus tliat men are 
compelled to dislike, and hate, and contend against each other, even 
to death, for a difference of opinion, respecting some of tliese fanci- 
ful fiibles and doctrines, which were formed in them without their 
knowledge, will or consent. And all this evil has been created 
solely for the supposed benefit of the governing few, and of the priest- 
hood. And it is thus that pagans, Gentoos and cannibals — that Hin- 
doos, Chinese^ Jews and Mahomedans are made, at this day; and,. 



•my fnends, it is tkusy and thus afonCj that |foti have been made^ and 
that you are now making your children, Christians. 

You are, however, not more to be blamed on this account, than 
the cannibals, Gentoos or pagans. You and they have been placed, 
(rom in&ncy, without your knowledge, will or consent, within cir- 
cumstances, not of your formation,ji7hich have made each what they 
are; and all are alike objects of deep commiseration to those who 
have been permitted to discover the thick darkness of error, which, 
at this day, veils the most valuable knowledg# from man, and, through 
ignorance thereof, keeps him in sin and misery. And it is the uni- 
versal belief in these fables and doctrines, thus forced into the infant 
mind of men, that is now the only real obstacle to the formation of 
a society over the earth, ''of iutelligence, of charity in its most ex* 
tended sense, of unlimited security, and of pure affection.^ 

HitheMo, however, all governments, from the circumstances in 
which they have existed, have had but two primary objects to attain 
and secure. The first, to keep the governed, or the great mass of 
the people, in the greatest possible ignorance of human nature; and 
the second, to devise safe means, by which the largest amount of 
their labor could be obtained from them, for the use of the governing 
party. The first object has been always attained by the aid of the 
priesthood, who have been appointed to instruct the people in some 
of these fables and doctrines, which, however they may differ or be 
opposed to those taught in other countries, all govenunents agree to 
call ^the true religion,'^ derived immediately^ by some revelation or 
atwiher, from their chief divinity or divinities. 

By these means, the faculties of memory and imagination have 
been highly cultivated in those countries which are deemed the most 
civilized; while the superior intellectual faculties, when applied to 
acquire a correct knowledge of human nature, have been held in no 
estimation; but, on the contrary, their cultivation, for this purpose, 
has been discouraged by every unfair means that cunning could in- 
vent and power apply. 

And the success of these measures has been so complete, tliat in 
all countries, at this day, man is more ignorant of himself, than of 
almost any thing else by which he is surrounded. 
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Up to this period, however, no government eon W pursue any other 
course with wifety, or with tlie least prospect of being permanent. 
The circumstances did not exist, to permit them to do it. For the 
population of the world must he governed by force, through their 
Ignorance ; or by great justice, intelligence and good feelings. There 
IS no permanent stopping place between these two extremes; and 
the best disposed governments have often felt this trutli. Until now, 
the knowledge and the means to govern a numerous population 
tlut>ugh intelligence and»atrcction, did not exist. 

Previous to any successful attempt, it was nec^sary tliat experi- 
ence should develope two sciences. First, the science of tlie influ- 
ence of circumstances over human nature. The second, the science 
of the means of creating unlimited wealtl), and of its equal distri- 
bution. 

By the knowledge of tliese two sciences, properly applied to [)rai- 
tice, all men may be easily tauglit and trained from infancy to become 
intelligent, independent and happy; and to be governed, without any 
difficulty, through their affections. 

These two sciences arc now known sufficiently to be applied with 
success to the population of all countries. And, upon investigation, 
it will be found to be the interest of all governments, to prepare the 
means, without delay, by which the people, in their respective coun- 
tries, may be taught tliis knowledge, in such a manner that all shulL 
be benefitted, and none shall be injured. 

By tliesc measures being adopted, and openly and honestly made 
known to tlie public, all collisions between the governments and 
jjcople will be avoided; all attempts at future revolutions will cease; 
the governors and governed will lie actively engaged in this good 
and great work ; mutual confidence will be acquired ; and " jxiace 
and good will" will every wlicre prevail. 

Were any parties so ignorant of • their own interest or Iiappincss, 
as to desire to withhold this happy change from their fellow beings, 
they could not now effijct it, except by an hicreasc of the tyranny of 
the few over the many. 

For tlie knowledge of these sciences has gone forth, never again 
tp be recalled, or to become unknown by any efforts man caji make,. 



It is now actively passing from mind to mind, and from country to 
country,- and no human power can stay its course. It is evidently, 
now, destined to pervade all countries and every mind. 

Thus, as it appears to me, have I proved, that all the religions of 
the world Jiave originated in error; that tliey are directly opposed to 
the divine, unchanging laws of human nature; that they are neces- 
sarily tlie source of vice, disunion and misery ; that they are now the 
only obstacle to the formation of a society over the earth, of intelli- 
gence, of charity in its most extended sense, and of sincerity and 
kindness among the whole human race. And also that these district 
religions can be no longer maintained, in any part of the world, 
except by the perpetuation of the ignorance of the mass of llie peo- 
ple, and of the continued tyranny of the few over the many. 

I have now, in a manner the most brief I could devise, performed 
the letter of my engagement witli Mr. Campbell. It is now, pcrliaps, 
scarcely necessary for me to say, that I have not uttered one sentence 
upon this occasion, which, after deep and anxious consideration, 
does not appear to me true; not only as universal laws of our nature, 
witli just inferences from them, — but as self-evident truths and de- 
ductions, the most beneficial that can be devised, to influence, in a 
right direction, the entire practice of the whole human race. 

If I am deceived in these conclusions, it is my best faculties, 
lionestly applied to the investigation, that have led me astray. And 
if they have thus conducted me to error, instead of truth, it is a great 
misfortune; for they have urged me, for upwards of forty years of 
active exertions, to lay a deep and broad foundation in the human 
mind for Oieir reception, as truths valuable to the human race, beyond 
all price. And if I have erred in these views, Mr. Cara])bcll will 
confer a greater benefit on me, than, probably, on any other indivi- 
dual, by making tlie errors obvious. 

But my reading, observation, reflection, and personal communica- 
tion witli so many minds of high intellectual capacity and attain- 
ments, have left a deep impression on all my thinking faculties, that 
there can be no mistake in the principles which I have now stated to 
this assembly, or in tlieir beneficial results, when they shall be pro- 
\iQv\y applied to practice. 
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I do BOt, however, deem it sufficient, merely to show the errora ou 
which long established institutions have been founded, and to point 
out the evils to which they lead in practice. I feel it to be also in- 
cumbent on me, to show how these institutions may be replaced by 
others, incalculably superior; founded on principles which are true, 
^hich are in accordance with our nature, and which, in consequence, 
will lead to a practice that will ensure the future happiness of man- 
kind. 

In conformity with these sentiments, it is now my intention to 
^evelope such principles, and explain how they will lead to this 
practice among the whole human race. 

Erroneous, however, as I am compelled to believe the principles 
of the existing institutions to be, and injurious as I am obliged to 
think the practice which they necessarily generate, it is absolutely 
necessary that they should be supported until other institutions, 
founded on the ascertained laws of human nature, shall be intro- 
duced, and sufficiently matured, to secure society from all the evils 
which, otherwise, a change in its religion, government, laws, customs, 
and long established habits, would be sure to produce. 

One of tlie chief objects, in all my proceedings, has been to effect 
this great amelioration in the condition of the human race, not by 
violence; not even by permitting injury of any kind to any indivi- 
dual, in mind, body or estate; but, on the contrary, by convincing 
the understandings of the most intelligent men of every class, sect 
and property in the civilized world, of the necessity for, and the in- 
calculable advantages of, the change. 

The principal difficulty to be overcome, is to enable individuals, 
belonging to all classes and sects, to discover the superior advantages 
that they will derive, as men, from the change, over those which the 
utmost success in their class or set^ can produce for them; and to 
convince all, that there is no intention to blame them for belonging 
to any class or sect whatever, or to permit them to receive injury of 
any kind by the destruction of the old systems of the world. 
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All pafit and present societies of men haye been formed in direct 
opposition to these divine laws; and, in consequence, virtue has 
been made to consist in acting contrary to them^ and vice, in being 
obedient to them. 

We now propose, for universal adoption, another state of society, 
in which virtue shall consist in being obedient to these laws, and 
iiice, in opposing them. 

These divine laws arc: 

I. 

That man, at his birth, is ignorant of every thing relative to his 
own organization; and that he has not created the slightest part 
of any of his natural propensities, faculties, or qualities, physical or 
mental. 

n. 

That no two infants, at birth, have yet been known to possess 
precisely the same organization; while the physical, mental and 
moral differences, between all infiints, are formed without their know- 
ledge or consent. 

m. 

That each individual is placed, at birth, without his knowledge of 
consent, within circumstances, which, acting upon his peculiar or- 



ganization, impress the general character of those circumstances upoa 
the infant, child and man. Yet that the influence of those circum- 
stances is, to a certain degree, modified by the peculiar natural orga- 
nization of each individual. 

IV. 

That no infant has the power of deciding at what point of time, 
or in vhat part of the world, he shall come into existence; of whom 
he shall be bom; in what particular religion he shall be trained to 
believe; or by what other circumstances he shall be surrounded from 
birth to death. 

V. 

Tlmt each individual is so created, that, when young, he may be 
made to receive impressions, to produce either true ideas or false 
notions, or beneficial or injurious habits, and to retain them with 
great tenacity. 

V]. 

That each individual is so created, that he must believe according 
to the strongest conviction that is made on his mind, while his 
belief in no case depends upon his will ; but on the contrary, his 
will is generally formed by his belief. 

VII. 

That each individual is so created, that he must like that which 
i» pleasant to him, or that whicli produces agreeable sensations on 
his individual organization, and lie must dislike that wliicli creates 
in him unpleasant or disagreeable sensations; while he cannot dis- 
cover, previous to experience, what those sensations shall be. 

vm. 

That each individual is so created, that the sensations made upon 
his organization, altliough pleasant and delightful at their commence- 
ment, and for some duration, generally become, when continued be- 
yond a certain period without change, disagreeable and painful ; and 
when a too rapid change of sensations is made on his organization, 
it dissipates, weakens and otlierwise injures his physical, intellec- 
tual and moral powers and enjoyments. 

IX. 

That the highest health, the greatest progressive improvements, 
and the most permauent happiness of each individual, depend, in n. 
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gieat degree, upon the proper cultivation of all his physical, intellec* 
tual and moral Acuities ond powers from in&ncy to maturity, and 
up(m all these parts of his nature being duly called into action, at 
their proper period, and temperately exercised, according to the 
strength and capacity of the individual. 

X, 
That the individual is made to possess the icorat character, 
when hifl organization, at birth, has been compounded of the most 
inferior propensities, fecultics and qualities of our common nature; 
and when so organized, he has been placed, from birth to death, 
amidst the most vicious or worst circumstances. 

XL 

'i*hat the individual is made to possess and to acquire a medium 
oiuuracter, when his original organization is created superior^ and 
when the circumstances which sunound him, fiom birth to deati), 
produce continued vhctotu or unfavorable impressions. Or when 
iiis organization has been formed uf inferior materials, and the cir- 
cumstances in which he has been placed, from birth to death, are of 
a character to produce superior impressions only. Or when there 
lias been some mixture of superior and inferior qualities in the 
original organization, and when it has also been placed, through life, 
in varied circumstances of good and er/7. This last compound 
has been hitherto the common lot of mankind. 

XII. 

That tlte individual is made the most superior of his species, when 
his original organization has been compounded of the best propor- 
tions, of tlic best ingredients of which human nature is formed, and 
when the circumstances which surround him, from birth to death, 
arc of a character to produce only superior impressions; or in other 
words, when the circumstances, or laws, institutions and customs, in 
which he is placed, are all in unison with his nature. 

These twelve fundamental laws will be found, on examination, 
to be in strict accordance with all existing facts, and, in a rational 
stite of society, all the laws and institutions will be founded upon 
them, and they will govern the actions of ftU men. 

5 
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These laws, in ' the aggregate, demonstrate that man does not 
form his own {^ysical, intellectual or moral nature ^ that, conse^ 
quently, he can have no merit or demerit for their particular organi- 
zation in his person; and that all pride or assumed distinction, 
arising from the possession of them, under the most favored combi- 
nations in which they may exist, are irrational feelings, arising solely 
from ignorance. 

These laws also demonstrate, that man is compelled to hdieve ac- 
cording to the strongest conviction that has been made upon his mind, 
and to feel according to the most powerful impressions of pain or 
pleasure which have been made upon his organization. Consequently, 
that he is a being, irresponsible for his thoughts and feelings; irres- 
ponsible, whether he has been compelled by the circumstances around 
him to believe in accordance with &cts, or in opposition to them, or 
whether he has been formed to love what others hate, or to dislike 
what others approve. All institutions, therefore, formed in opposi- 
tion to these divine laws of human nature, must be irrational. All 
the institutions of man have been formed in direct opposition to 
them. 

These laws likewise demonstrate, that man is a twofold being, 
whose character and conduct, arc formed, in part, by the peculiar 
organization which he possesses at birth, and, in part, by the impres- 
sions of external circumstances, which influence that organization 
through life. 

That the organizatic^ of each individual at birth, and tlie circum- 
stances which influence it aHerwards, although generally similar, are 
in many particulars dissimilar; yet that the diflercnce, whatever may 
be the extent, does not proceed from the will of the individuals. 
Consequently, all uncharitableness, all anger and irritation, and all 
selfish feelings for possessing particular natural qualities, proceed 
solely from ignorance of the divine laws of human nature, and are 
therefore irrational. 

Again — these laws demonstrate, that the character and conduct 
of every human being are essentially formed by the peculiar circum- 
stances which are allowed to exist around them, from birth to death; 
although their character and conduct are, in some degree, modified 
by the particular organization given to each individual at birth. 
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Consequoitly, no man can be justly made responsible for what he 
is, or for any thing he may say or do. He cannot possess merit or' 
demerit for his thoughts, which he cannot originate, or feelings, 
which he cannot give himself; for he is a being wholly formed by 
circumstances, all of which, when traced to their source, are, in rea- 
lity, beyond his control. 

He is a being, however, who is evidently organized to desire hap 
piness above all things; and that desire, united with a knowledge of 
the divine laws of human nature, will form a new train of circum- 
stances, which will enable the men of one generation to adopt prac- 
tical measures to ensure the happiness of their successors. 

For these divine laws direct the certain way to hairiness, by 
practical measures for the education or formation of the character of 
all who come into existence. For a knowledge of these laws will 
create tlie inclination and power to live in obedience to them ; and 
perfect obedience to the laws of nature will produce the highest 
happiness that man can enjoy. 

RELIGION. 

In this new state of existence, all that is contrary to these divine 
laws of human nature, in all the religions in the world, will be with- 
drawn; and then truth, pure and undefiled, without any useless and 
senseless rites, forms or ceremonies, will alone remain. For many 
of these rites and ceremonies, in all countries, aie in direct opposition 
to the divine laws of human nature. 

Some of these rites and ceremonies are weak and childish; others 
axe absurd or cruel; and some are horrid and monstrous. These 
errors were engendered in the imagination of men, when they " knew 
not what manner of beings they were;" when they were " babes and 
sucklings" in real knowledge; when they "did those things which 
they ought not to have done," and when they " left undone those 
things which they ought to have done," for their happiness. 

The lime, to all appearance, is now near at hand, when these wor» 
than childish proceedings must give place to the plain and simple 
"law of obedience" to nature; to one uniform practice, in accor- 
tiance to the divine will, or to the divine laws of human nature : and 
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thua ^< shall the kaoivledge of the Lord,^ or of divine truth, " cover 
the earth as the waters cover the seas.^ And, therefiure, mythology, 
fables, dogmas, forms and mysteries,, founded in ignorance of these 
divine laws, will soon be banished from the earth. Men will no 
longer look through these for better things, ^* as through a glass 
darkly ;^^ but they will know themselves; and all motive to decep- 
tion of every kind being removed, '^ they will see each other face to 
iace,^ and '' know each other even as they are known.'' And when 
tliese false dogmas, fables and mysteries, and the fundamental errors 
firom which they spring, shall be removed from society; and when 
they shall be replaced by a knowledge of the simple and beautiful 
divine laws of human nature; tiien, and not till then ''shall the 
mind be bom again.'' And when this cliange shall take place, tliere 
shall be no perplexity or confusion of ideas; but, on the contrary, 
the feelings, thoughts, language and conduct of all men shall be 
consistent, and they will always harmonize together. What is the 
amount of man's knowledge, at this day, of those subjects which he 
has been taught to call divine? 

He knows, through tlie medium of his senses, that the univer^ 
exists, and that those parts of it, whicli he can perceive and under- 
stand, appear to him to be in constant motion ; that decompositions 
of the materials of the universe continually take place, and new com- 
positions, with or without life, are again formed; that tiiese compo- 
sitions, decompositious and recompositions, in endless succession, 
proceed from a Power, to him unknown, and therefore mysterious. 
And of those tilings which man has called divine, this is the whole 
amount of the knowledge which he has yet acquired. He may per- 
haps learn more, when he sliall be taught to '' know himself," and 
obey the laws of iiis nature, by investigating fact after fact, to the 
extent that the faculties with which he has been furnished will permit. 
At all events, he will be thus trained to acquire a manly and 
cheerful confidence in the unknown Power that every where sur- 
rounds liim, and in which he lives, moves, and has his being. 

But he will discover no motive to be afraid of its extent, or to dis- 
trust its ultimate results; and much less to flatter it by words, ceie- 
monies and forms, which are degrading to created beings, and cquall^- 
so and useless to the creating Power. 
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Instead of errors, like these, being made to engage the attention 
of our ofiipiing, let us henceforward direct them to contemplate the 
beautiful expanse around us,' to observe the mighty movements 
within it; to study the unchanging laws by which the germs of orga- 
nization exist upon the earth, and become gradually perfected, each 
according to its kind, — and again slowly or more rapidly declining, 
tmtil they are redissolved into the original elements of the universe, — 
commencing again their ceaseless round of new combinations; then 
let them be taught to reflect how all these movements and laws har- 
monize together. They will be delighted with the knowledge they 
will thus acquire; and the more they know, the more they will de- 
sire to act in obedience to these divine laws. 

Let us, therefore, now remove far away from succeeding genera- 
tions all these useless and degrading abominations, which serve only 
to debase the great mass of mankind, and to lay their intellectual 
fiiculties prostrate before a few of their fellows, who in no respect are 
made superior to themselves, except by a peculiar education. And 
B much better education than any minister of religion has ever yet 
received, may now be given to every individual of the human race. 

But, with the knowledge now acquired of these divine laws, we 
cannot be angry or displeased with any of them, even with those who 
have been thus trained to be the most irrational and cruel; no, not 
to those who have tortured their fellows, or sacrificed them on the 
altar of their gods. Do any of these yet remain on the earth? we 
^ must pity them; have charity for them; speak kindly to them, and 
endeavor, by all the means in our power, to do them good. 

ARTIFICIAL LAWS. 

All human laws, as they now exist, are, as wo have stated, in op- 
position to the divine laws of human nature. They presuppose that 
man has been so organized, as to possess the power to compel him- 
self to think as he pleases, and to feel as he likes. All human 
governments and laws are founded on these notions; and they must 
lead man altogether astray firom truth and happiness. They are, 
therefore, not only useless, but highly injurious, in every light in 
which they can be viewed. 
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Written laws, of human invention, are necessary only while at- 
tempts shall be made to govern men in o{^x)Bition to their nature, or 
to their interest or happiness, and contrary to reason. 

All the artificial laws and institutions, of man's devising, in oppo- 
sition to his natuEB, have ever been a curse to the human race, and 
ineffectual for any good permanent purpose. They may, however, 
be safely superseded, as soon as the rising generation shall become 
fimiiliar with the laws of their nature, and shall be placed within cir- 
cumstances, in which they may act in obedience to them. 

When this shall be done, all motive to disunion, or to create any 
unfdeasant difference of opinion or feeling, will cease; and whatever 
may require adjustment, between individuals or communities, will 
be speedily and satisfactorily arranged, by the persons appointed te 
govern the interests of all equally. 

PRIVATE PROrERTY. 

In this new state of existence, all private property, in persons and 
things, that is in opposition to the fixed laws of human nature, will 
cease; and, in consequence, selfishness and jealousy will terminate, 
and poverty will become unknown. 

Instead of submitting to the innumerable evils arising firom private 
property, arrangements will be formed to secure to every one, from 
birth to deatli, a full supply of every thing that is the best for human 
nature; taking, also, into consideration, tlic minor dififerences formed 
by nature, in the organization of each individual. 

As soon as all unne<iessary private property shall be abolished, it 
will no longer be, or appear to be, for the interest of any one, that any 
thing inferior in quality shall be produced for the use of man. 

There will be no inferior cultivation ; no inferior houses or build- 
ings of any kind; no inferior roads, bridges, canals, aqueducts, ves- 
sels for navigation, or machinery for any purpose. All of them will 
be constructed of the best materials that can be procured; and they 
will be planned and executed under the direction of those who shall 
bo found to possess the best knowledge, and the most valuable expe- 
rience, upon each subject respectively. In short, whatever is to bo 
done, will be executed in the best manner known at the time, in any 
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part of society; for the talents of each will be applied the most ad- 
vantageously for the benefit of all. 

WAR 

In this new state of existence, wars will terminate, as rapidly ts 
a knowledge of the laws of human nature shall be made to extend 
over the earth. 

For war is opposed to the happiness of the human race. It is 
beneficial for all, tliat there, should be a full supply of tlie beat of 
every thing for every one, and that all should be more or less engaged 
in its production, preservation or distribution. 

But war withdraws the efficient part of the popnlation from pro- 
ducing real wealth, and from preserving or distributing riches; and 
forms it into a most effective power to consume wastefully, to destroy 
upon a large scale, and to prevent the production of wealth. 

It is the interest of all men, without any exception, that all their 
powers should be applied to aid in producing the best of every thing 
for every one, or to be employed in some way that shall promote 
the greatest happiness. 

In the present irrational state of existence, it is often — among the 
wealthy, indeed, gencrally-^eemod more honorable to be employed 
in occupations useless or injurious, rather than to be seen making or 
producing any thing useful or necessary for the existence or enjoy- 
ment of rational beings. 

Thus war, through all its ramifications, is destructive of happiness, 
and of the rational faculties of the human race; and yet it has been 
deemed the most honorable of all employments. 

For those men who have been the most successful in destroying 
the productions of their fellow men ; in killing and wounding the 
greatest number of them; in burning their habitations and property; 
in creating thereby the greatest extent of famine, and the largest 
amount of individual sufifering and misery, with the most wide spread 
destruction of human industry and comfort, have been, through all 
past ages, the most honored and rewarded. 

In the new state of existence, all these proceedings will be deemed 
irrational, and will never be practised, except by tliose who are insane. 
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As sooDi therefore, as a generation shall be trained from inftncy 
in a knowledge of the divine laws of human nature, all contcaition 
will cease, and charity and peace will every where prevail. 

MARRIAGE. 

As we have seen that man is so organized by nature, that he must 
like that which is agreeable to him, and dislike that which nature has 
made disagreeable to him, all engagements between men and womoiy 
professing to like or love eaoh other, through fiUure unknown 
changes in boih^ will altogether terminate. Otlier, and much better 
arrangements, will be formed for their union, agreeable to the divine 
laws of tlieir nature; and which will put an end to the present pros- 
titution of both mind and body, to jealousy, and to all sexual crimes. 
The invention of the unnatural marriages, made directly to oppose 
a fundamental law of our nature, has thereby become the sole origin 
of all sexual crimes. They Have, by this error, rendered prostitution 
unavoidable. And, by its adoption, they have been compelled to 
create a spurious chastity, and to destroy all knowledge of real 
chastity. 

For pure chastity consists in connexion with afiection; and pros- 
titution, in connexion vUhout afiection. 

The artificial bands of indissoluble marriage, and the single family 
arrangements, to which marriage leads, are much more calculated to 
destroy than to promote aficction ; and, in consequence, the parties 
frequently live together in a state ef real prostitution both of body 
and mind ; and by tlie customs established in various countries, they 
are obliged to be satisfied with this deceptions chastity, which is, in 
many cases, worse than common prostitution. 

In the new state of existence, that which experience has proved to 
be really beneficial in marriage, or single family arrangements, will 
be retained f while all that is injurious and contrary to nature will 
be dismissed. 

By these arrangements, men and women will be equally well edu* 
cated; they will have tlic same rights and privileges; and they will 
associate on terms of intimacy, through their lives, with those only, 
for whom thc^ must fpol the most regard, and greatest affection. 
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COMMERCE 

Now exists In buying and selling for a monied profit; and necA 
ssLvily engenders every kind of deception and injustice, under the* 
specious name of '< fair trading,^^ — another term for the non-producer 
endeavoring to obtain from the producer the largest amount of his 
labor, that the former can discover the means to etifect with safety to 
himself and associates. This kind of traffic will not be known in our 
new state of existence. The fewest in number, and those especially 
appointed for that purpose, will make such exchange of commodities 
between individuals, or the different associations of individuals, as 
experience shall prove to be best for all ; and every commodity will 
be exchanged, in all cases, for the same amount of labor which it 
contains, according to general estimates, accurately made, and appli- 
cable alike to all parties. Those who convey the articles from one 
plaee to another, and make the exchange, will have their labor added 
to the previous estimate of labor in them. 

The equitable exchange of surplus productions, upon this system, 
will be much better effected than they are now, by less than one per 
cent, of the present cost to the producers; all of which is deducted 
from their labor. 

All tlie debasement of mind, and all the immorality and evil con* 
sequences of bargaining, will be thus withdrawn from society. 

TRAVELLING 

Will be arranged, in the new state of existence, to give every ad- 
vantage which can arise from it, while almost all its real inconve- 
niences will be greatly diminished. And all, who desire, will have 
the privilege of removing from one association, and from one district 
to another, under such regulations as will be for the benefit of all 
the members of the communities. 

The accommodations for travelling, by land or water, will be the 
best that can be devised for health and comfort, and for promoting 
the means of improvement. These objects, by foresight, under a 
proper system, may be obtained without difficulty. 

6 
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EDUCATION. 

AU the advantages which old society has endeavored to gain iioni 
governmentSi religions, laws, wars, marriages and commerce, in all 
of which it has grievously failed, will he attained and secured, in 
the new state of existence, by an entire change of the circumstances 
by which the whole character of man will be formed, by education, 
from infancy to maturity. 

He will be trained and educated, from birth, within circumstoncet, 
ill in unison with the known laws of his nature. He will be early 
taught to discover and understand them by the exercise of his intel- 
lectual faculties, and to act in obedience to them by a conviction 
that they alone can lead to happiness, and by observing the advan- 
tages derived from obeying these laws, by those of mature age and 
experience. 

All will thus acquire an accurate knowledge of the science of the 
influence of circumstances over human nature, and know how to act 
upon that knowledge in all the business of life. They will speedily 
learn to know what is essential to the well being, the well doing and 
the happiness of society. They will soon discover that the great 
business of life will consist in educating, producing, preserving, dis- 
tributing and preparing the means for enjoyment. And to do this in 
the best manner for the young, middle aged and old, the three classes 
into which society will be divided, will occupy the attention of every 
one, and be a constant source of exercise, interest and pleasure to 
all. 

The sacrifice to which men of the present generation must submit, 
before they can secure the benefits of this new state of existence, is, 
that they must enjoy their happiness upon terms of perfect equality 
with all the human race. 

For these enjoyments cannot be obtained under any system of 
artificial inequality, or separation into distinct classes. 

The new state of existence will admit of those differences only 
which nature makes unavoidaUe, — that is, age and knowledge. 

Thb new mode of education will call into full action the physical, 
intdlectual and moral powers of all individuals; and will form them 
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to be, in consequence, much more competait to the wbde buuraMBf 
of life, tbiin their predecessors in old society. 

GOVERNMENTS. 

Artificial governments will be required only as long as men shall 
he retained in ignorance of the divine laws of their nature, and 
trained to be vicious. A preliminary government will be, therefor^ 
necessary wiiile the change is progressing firom the old to the new 
state. 

After the change shall have been eflfected, by the education of an 
entire generation in the knowledge and> practice of the divine laws, 
a natural govermnent will be formed in unison with them. 

Jt is now evident, that no peo|de can be virtuous, intelligent and 
happy under any despotic or elective form of government, or under 
any modification of them. These forms must necessarily produce 
evil continually. 

Monarchy is defective in principle, on account of the uncertain 
character of the sovereign, as well as the extreme inequality it pro* 
duces in the condition of the governed. 

The elective principle is equally defective, under the old arrange-* 
mentB of society, on account of the corruption of morals and the 
unceasing bad fedings which it engenders. 

And any combination of these two modes of government will 
necessarily partake of the evils of both. But no government, even 
the best ever known in old society, can do more than mitigate, for 
a short period, some of the innumerable evils which an opposition 
to the laws of nature unavoidably produces. 

The existing generation, however, is not prepared for a govern- 
ment in accordance with all tlie laws of nature. We have been so 
much injured by the erroneous impressions which have been made 
on our minds, and by the vicious character which has been formed 
for us, that the utmost that can be expected, in our case, is an approxi- 
mation, in some degree, towards that which is right in principle, 
and correct in practice. 

A preliminary government must, therefore, be formed for the pre- 
sent generation, to lead it onward gradually, as the mind expands, 
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and the practice impmves, nntil our children stiall be fully prepared 
for one in accordance with the divine laws of human nature. 

And this preliminary government must be made to approximate 
more or less to the laws of nature, as the parties preparing to act 
upon the social system shall have acquired more or less knowledge 

of it. 

In this preliminary government, therefore, there must be a modifi- 
cation of the existing laws and customs, relative to religion, marriage, 
private property, responsibility, or rewards and punishments; and of 
the modes of producing, distributing and enjoying, as well as of edu- 
cating those who have been already partially instructed in the false 
notions and injurious practices of the present systems. 

The extent to which these approximations shall proceed towaids 
the perfect laws of nature, must be left to the decision of the united 
will of the parties who associate to commence the social or natural 
system, or to the, perhaps, more calm determination of the persons 
whom they may appoint to administer the new government, until 
they shall become sufficiently experienced to govern themselves ac> 
cording to the laws of their nature. 

It is probable these modifications will be, at first, very various; de- 
pending, in some degree, upon the climate, soil, and previous habits 
and customs, but most essentially upon the progressive knowledge the 
whole party uniting may have acquired of the laws of their nature. 

It will be readily conceived, that, in the new state of existence, 
slavery will be unknown. It will, of course, die a natural death 
under the preliminary government of the present generation ; and, in 
the second generation, servitude also will cease. 

Af^er tliat period, all the domestic operations of society will be 
performed by mechanical inventions and chemical discoveries, under 
the direction of the youth of both sexes; a knowledge of which they 
will acquire, theoretically and practically, as a necessary and impor- 
tant part of their education; and in this respect, all will pass through 
the same training and exercise. It is probable that this part of the 
business of life will be easily completed, in a manner greatly supe- 
rior to any thing hitherto known, before these young persons shall 
be twenty years of age, perhaps at eighteen; and the arrangements 
may be so formed, as to make that which is now considered a task 
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of slavery by the most ignorant, become a delightful occupation— - 
in fact, a pleasure and a pastime, to the most intelligent in principle 
and the most expert in practice. 

In this new state of existence, physical and intellectual employ- 
ments will be held in estimation, in proportion as they are necessary 
and useful; and all useless occupations, as long as there shall be 
any thing useful to perform, or new knowledge to acquire, will be 
deemed a waste of time and, faculties to be practised only by the 
irrational or insane. 

Idleness, the bane of human happmess, will be unknown; it will 
be wholly prevented by the new mode of education, as it will be 
applied in in^cy, childhood and youth. While, on the contrary, 
over-exertion of body or mind will not be practised, because all will . 
know that temperance in the exercise of all our faculties will give '\ 
the greatest amount of happiness that human nature can enjoy. ^ 

OF A NATURxiL GOVERNMENT, 

OB OF ONE IN ACCOBDANCB WITH TlIE LAWS OF NATURE. 

A government founded on these principles will attend solely to 
the improvement and happiness of the governed. 

Its first inquiries will be, to ascertain what human nature is? what 
are the laws of its organization, and of its existence, from birth to 
death? 

The second — What is necessary for the happiness of a being so 
formed and matured. 

And the third — What are the best means by which to obtain those 
requisites, and to secure them permanently for ail the governed. 

We have developed the divine laws of human nature in sufficient 
detail for the present purpose. 

Those things whicli are necessary for the happiness of a being so 
formed and matured, arc comprised, perhaps in the following enu- 
meration of 

THINGS NECESSARY FOR HUMAN HAPPINESS. 

I. 

The possession of a good organization, physical, mental and moral. 



n. 

Having the power to (Mocuie, at pleaMre, whatever is neoeaiary 
to keep the organization in the best state of health. 

m. 

An education which shall cultivate, in the best fBanner, from in* 

&ncy to maturity, the physical, intellectual and morel powers of all 

the population. 

IV. 

The means and inclination to promote the haj^iness of our fellow 
beings. 

V. 

The means and inclination to increase continually our stock of 
knowledge. 

VI. 

The means of enjoying the best society we know; and more par- 
ticularly the power of associating, at pleasure, with those, for whom 
wc cannot avoid feeling the most regard and the greatest aflfection. 

vn. 

The means of travelling at pleasure. 

Vffl, 

A release from superstition, from supornatnral feais, and from the 
fear of death. 

IX. 

To live in a society, in which all its laws, institutions and arrange- 
moots shall be in accordance with the divine laws of human nature, 
well organized ajid well governed. 

A more detailed examination of these nine general conditions wilt 
be found in the Appendix. 

The third great object of a natural government will be, to devise 
and execute the arrangements, by which these conditions shall bo 
obtained for, and secured to, all the governed. 

Its laws will be few; easily to be understood by all the governed; 
and, in every instance, in unison with the laws of human nature. 
They are contained in the following code of laws. 
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GENERAIi CONSTITUTION, 



OR A 



lITS737aE3S9M« OGQia Off LA'W^t 



DERIVED FROM THE 



LAWS OF HUMAN NATUIUS, 



FOR TBB OOVSHMMJUfT OF XAM, 



IN ALL COUNTRIES, 



As soon as the now ascertained Principle shall be acknowledged » 
that " the Character of a Man is formed for himy 



AND 



SHALL BE ADOPTED IN PRACTICF 



^ 



UNnnBRSAL. CODE OF LAWS. 



I. 

Evert one shall be equally |irovidecl, through life, with the best of 
every thing for human natute, by public arrangements, which shall 
give the best known direction to the industry and talents of every 
individual. 

n. 

All shall have equal opportunities of being educated by the pub- 
lic, from infoncy to maturity, in the best manner known at the time. 

IIF. 
All shall pass through the same general routine of education, and 
domestic teaching and employment. 

IV. 
All children, from their birth, sliall be under the especial care of 
the society in which they are bom; but their parents shall have &ee 
acceep to them at all times. 

V. 
The children of all parents shall be trained and educated together, 
by the society, as children of the same family; and all of them shall 
be early taught a knowledge of the laws of their nature. 

VI. 
All shall have equal and full liberty of conscience. 

VII. 
None shall have any other power or right, tlian fair argument, to 
control the belief or opinions of any one. 

vni. 

No merit or demerit, no reward or punishment, shall be awarded 
to any one, for any faith whatever. 

IX. 
All shall have an equal right to express their opinion of the exis- 
tence of a FifRt Cause; and to worship it under any fprro* or in any 
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manner most agreeable to their consciences^ not interfering ^th 
equal rights in others. 

X. 
None shall be responsible for their physical, intellectual or morai 
organization. 

XI. 
None shall be considered responsible for the sensations made on 
their organization by exterwd circumstances. 

xn. 

All shall be encouraged ta express these sensations only, — or, in 
other words, to speak only the truth upon all occasions. 

xin. 

No promises shall bo asked or given for future afiection, because 
it is not under tbc control of the will. 

XIV. 

There shall be no useledd private property, in this new state of 
existence, after the children shall be trained to render it unneces- 
sary, by acquiring new habils and new feelings, derived from the 
laws of human nature. 

XV. 

Society shall consist, not of single families, but ef associations of 
men, women and children in the usual proportions, from three hun- 
dred to two thousand, according as local circumstances may deter- 
mine. 

XVI. 

That as theve associations increase in number, a union of tliem 
shall be formed for local and general purposes, to consist of tens, 
hundreds, thousands, hundreds of thousands, and millions, according 
to the less or more extended objects and interest which shall require 
their consideration and direction. 

xvn. 

Each of these associations shall possess, around it, land sufficient 
for the ample support of all its members, when it shall contain the 
maximum in number. 

xvm. 

Each of these communities shall be arranged to give, as nearly as 
possible, the same advantdges to all the membeis in each of themr 
and to afford tbe most easy communication with each other. 
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XIX. , 

Each community shall be goveraed'bya general council, com- 
posed of all its members between the ages of thirty-five and forty-five^ 
And each department shall be under the immediate direction of a 
committee formed of the membcre of this general council. And 
these latter members shall be chosen in the order to be determined 
upon by the general council. 

XX. 

After the period when all the members in the committee shall be 
trained to be capable of taking their full share of the duties in the 
general council of government, at the age fixed upon, tliere shall be 
no selection or election of any individuals to office. 

XXI. 

That at thirty-five years of age, all the members, who shall have 
been trained from infancy in the communities, shall be officially called 
upon, to undertake their full share of the duties of management; and 
at forty-five, they shall be excused from officially performing them. 

xxn. 

The business of the general council shall be, to govern all the 
circumstances within the boundaries of its own community; to en- 
deavor to improve them, by removing continually the most unfiivora- 
ble to happiness, and by replacing them by the best that can be dcr 
vised among themselves, or of which they can obtain a knowledge 
from all the other communities; and also to send a delegate to the 
first circles of communities to which they shall be attached. 

XXUI. 

The general council shall have fiill power of government, in all 
things appertaining to the association under its direction^ as long 
as it shall not act contrary to the divine laws of human nature. 
These laws shall be their sple guide upon all occasions. 

XXIV. 

If^ however, which is deemed scarcely possible, the general coun- 
cil shall ever attempt to contravene the laws of human nature, tlic 
elders of the community, who have passed the council, shall call a 
general meeting of all the members of the association, above sixteen 
years of age, who have been trained from infancy within the comr 
munities. At this meeting, the conduct of the general council shall 



he calmly and patiently investigated; and if a majority of its mem- 
bers shall afterwards determine, that Ae council has actedj or at- 
tempted to Octy in opposUion to these dhine latMy the general govern- 
ment shall devolve upon the members of the community, who have 
passed the council, and who are under fifty years of age, united vrith 
those members of the association, who have not entered the council5. 
who shall be above thirty years of age. 

XXV. 

AU other diiieTences, of every description, if indeed it be possible 
for any to exist in such communities, shall be immediately deter- 
mined, and amicably adjusted betweeen the parties, by the decision 
of a majority of the three oldest members of the council; except 
when the difference shall exist between members of the council, — 
when it shall be, in like manner, decided by the three members who 
have last passed through the council. 

XXVI. 

As soon as the members of these communities shall be educated 
from infancy in a knowledge of the divine laws of their nature; 
trained to act in obedience to them ; and surrounded by circum- 
stances all in unison with those laws, there shall be no individual 
punishment or reward. 

XXVII. 

As all thus trained, educated and placed, must, of necessity, at 
all times, think and act rationally, except they shall become physi- 
cally^ intellectually or morally diseased; the council shall, in such 
case, direct to the best mode of cure, by removing them into the 
hospital for bodily or mental invalids, until they shall be recovered 
by the mildest treatment that can effect their cure. 

XXVllI. 

Tlie council, whenever it shall be necessary, shall call to its aid 
the practical abilities of any of the members under thirty-five years 
of age, and the advice of any of the members who shall have passed 
the council. 

The reasons on which each of these laws are founded will be 
given at the end of the work, in Appendix B. 
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APPENDIX A 



Each of these nine cooditkms appear to be iiecessaiy for the hap< 
piness of man. And it ia almocrt uadeaa to state, that they cannot 
be obtained under any of the govemmontSy religions, laws or insti- 
tutions, by which the characters of nien have been hitherto formed, 
or by which they have been governed. 

These conditions cannot be obtained, in any society, in which 
merit or demerit is attributed for any belief whatever, or for liking 
or disliking any penton or any thing. 

On the contrary, happiness can be obtained and secured only when 
every member of society can freely express his thoughts and feelings; 
and when all men shall understand the laws of human nature so 
well, that none aliall be offended by thus acquiring an accurate know- 
ledge of the sensations which nature compels his fellow beings to 
receive. 

And these conditions can be enjoyed only when a knowledge of 
the laws of our nature shall remove all personal pride and individual 
seliishness, with all desire to possess any unnecessary private property. 

And, also, when men and women shall not be required to perjure 
themselves, and promise what they have not the power to perform, 
before they enter into the marri^ state; but when, on tlie contrary, 
all shall live and associate according to their affections, and shall be 
trained, educated and governed by reason, instead of force, fraud 
and cunning. 

We will now consider each of these nine conditions, deemed requi- 
site for human happiness, more in detail. 

FIRST CONDITION. 

Of possessing a good organization, j^ysical, intellectual and moral. 

It is evident, on reflection, that the happiness of every individual 
is materially influenced by the faculties which he derives from nature 
at birth. 



When these aie physically weak, or intellectually or monlly de^ 
fective, greater care and attention are required, through infiuicyy 
childhood and youth, to strengthen the first, and improve the othen^ 
than are necessary when the organization, in these respects, is mor& 
perfect at birth. 

And as the application of the most favorable circumstances, after 
tbe birth of the individual, cannot fully compensate for defective 
natural power, it becomes absolutely necessary for human happiness, 
diat measures shall be adopted to prevent the production of any in- 
ferior organization in the human race. 

There is a science, which, when it shall be better understood, and 
the ignorant prejudices of mankind will permit it to be properly ap- 
plied, will, to a great extent, effect this groundwork of human hap- 
piness; for it is the only foundation on which it can be permanently 

secured. 

This science has E>een already partially applied, with success, to 
improve the physical qualities of many animals. And there can be 
no doubt of the extraordinary beneficial changes which may be made 
in the human race, when their knowledge of this science shall be 
lightly applied to improve their physical, intellectual and moral 
powers. 

The most valuable animal known by man, is man ; and it is far 
more important for his happiness, tliat he should be produced, at his 
birth, with all his varied powers in the best state, than that tlie breed 
of horses, cattle, sheep, dogs, &c. ahould be improved. 

It is, however, intended that the breed of these latter animals 
shall not be neglected, for, in a rational state of society, no inferior 
■aimal, vegetable or any other thing will be produced, when that 
which is superior can be obtained. 

Consequently, the greatest attention will be given to this science, 
in the new state of existence, that as far as it is practicable by human 
knowledge and industry, a good natural material may be obtained 
for all purposes, but, more especially, that the most superior physical, 
intellectual and moral materials of the human race may be obtained 
at birth. 

Under the present irrational notions of tlic world, this science is 
of little use any where, except, as it is applied, partially, to improve 
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the breed of some of the inferior animals, and the qualities of some 
vegetables. 

For the existing laws and institutions create only ignorant preju- 
dices, which not only retard every natural improvement, but by their 
exclusive tendencies deteriorate the whole breed of man. 

In a new state of society about to be formed in accordance with 
the divine laws of our nature, arrangements will be made to give man 
the full benefit of this important science, for without it he cannot 
possess the best of every thmg for human nature. 

SECOND CONDITION. 

Of having the power to produce, at pleasure, whatever is neces- 
sary to keep the natural organization of man in the best 
state of health, which includes food, exercise, habitation, 
dress, occupation, rest, recreation and amusements. 

All will admit that the present laws and institutions and practices 
of mankind, do not permit these requisites to health, and conse- 
quently, to happiness, to be obtained, any where, by the great mass 
of the population, in the best manner. 

The customs of the world are now such, that, nine tenths of the 
people, in all countries, can procure, only, the most common neces- 
saries to support life; while, if the governing powers of these coun- 
tries understood their own interest as individuals^ they would know 
that, it is injurious to each member of every community, that any 
thing, whatever, should be produced inferior, while the power is 
possessed to have it superior. 

It is the interest therefore of the governing powers, as well as of 
all others, that every man shall possess not only, the best organiza- 
tion at birth, but that he shall be supplied, through life, with the 
best food, habitation and dress for human nature, and that arrange- 
ments shall exist to enable him to enjoy proper exercise, rest, re- 
creaiion, and amusement, and that he shall be occupied, through 
life, in the best manner, to promote his health and happiness, and to 
benefit society. 

Accordingly, in the new state of existence, permanent anange- 
ments will be mac^e to secure th^ objects. 
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THIRD CONDITION.' 

Of an education to cultivate, from infiELncy, the physical, intel- 
lectual and moral powers, in tiic best manner. 

So little has been effected, upon this subject by the laws, institu- 
tions and customs of men, that nearly the whole of the human 
race, are, at this hour, more ignorant of themselves, than they are of 
most objects around them; while it is the first interest of all that 
they should be early taught to know themselves-^to learn what man- 
ner of beings they are. 

Hitherto, none have had their physical, intellectual and moral 
powers cultivated, from infancy, in the best manner; but every ob- 
stacle which cunning could devise or force ap{^y, have been placed 
in the way of well educating the mass of the poople in all countries^ 
in order to prevent them attaining knowledge. Consequently, the 
population of the world, is now, in a most degraded condition, little 
better, indeed, than beasts of burden, toiling uselessly, firom morning 
to night, without understanding for what object. It has acquired 
a vety small part, only, of tlie powers which it might be made to 
possess, probably, not more than one out of a million or many mil- 
lions, for when all the best faculties of the human race shall be cul- 
tivated as they ought to be, from infancy, the human mind, trained 
as it has been, is incompetent to estimate the extraordinary results 
that may be attained. A statement greatly within the truth, on this 
subject, would now startle the most sanguine. 

Therefore, in the new state of existence, arrangements will be 
formed, not only to obtain for man, the best organization at birth ; a 
regular supply of the most wholesome food, the best habitation and 
dress, with the best means to enjoy exercise, rest, recreation and 
amusement; but arrangements will be also formed, to bring out, 
into full action, these extraordinary new powers, which are in every 
individual, by training and cultivating, from infancy to maturity, 
tlie physical, intellectual and morU faculties and qualities of oU in 
th^ best manner 
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FOURTH CONDITION. 

'W having the means and inclination to promote, continually, the 
happiness of our fellow beings, as far as our power can be 
made to extend, and also to assist in increasing, as far aa 
practicable, the enjoyments of all that has life. 

The governments, religions, laws, institutions and practices of 
the world, have not been yet devised to promote the happiness of 
man, or the comfort of animals. They have been contrived rather 
to increase the misery of men and the discomfort of animal life. 
The very supposition that man was organized, by nature, to give 
him tlie power to think and feel, according to liis own pleasure, waa 
of itself, when carried into practice, as it has been by all tribes and 
people, quite sufficient to stay any progress toward the happiness of 
the human race. 

This single mistake, respecting human nature, is abundantly suffi- 
cient, as experience proves, to disunite all mankind, and to make 
them secret or open enemies to each other. For, while each man 
or woman is taught to believe, that, every other man and womam 
may, if they please, think and feel as they do; it becomes natural for 
them, to be angry with those, who they imagine, will not, from ob- 
stinacy, or some worse motive, believe what they believe, who do 
not like and dislike or love and hate according to their notions of 
right or wrong. 

It is upon this error, that all governments, religions, laws, institu- 
tions, languages and customs have been formed, and, by it, they have 
all been made so complex and irrational. And it is, solely, owing 
to this error, that the world has been so long divided against itself, 
that it has been always armed for its own destruction, and rendered 
wholly blind to the natural, and therefore easily attained means of 
happiness. 

Instead of this confusion of intellect and consequent division of 
feelings, among the human race, man will be trained to know him- 
self, from infancy, and he will then acquire the inclination to promote 
the happiness of his fellow beings, and of the means, by which, to 
apply the inclination to practice. 
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Pimi COXDITION. 

Of the means and inclination to increase, continually, our stodc 

of useful knowledge. 

As men acquire experience, ihey learn the value of real know- 
ledge, they discover that, it is the only solid foundation for virtue or 
happiness, and that it is the true source of power. 

Hitherto the book of nature, or of real knowledge, has been sealed, 
in such a manner, that no man has yet dared to open it honestly and 
fairly, for the benefit of the many. 

Innumerable books, however, said to be of divine origin, have 
been spread over the world and palmed upon the public, as books of 
real knowledge. The fables, which they contain, have been made to 
fill tlie minds of men with all manner of error, and to compel them 
to commit all kinds of evil, as at this day, is evident to all who 
can reflect without prejudice. 

All these spurious books, of divine origin, are full of high sound- 
ing words in praise of virtue, and learning and religion; but we now 
discover, by an unerring standard of truth, that the authors of these 
dogmas and mysteries did not know any thing of real virtue, know- 
ledge or religion ; or if they did, that they, purposely, devised tliese 
fables to deceive mankind, to keep them in ignorance, that they 
might be more easily governed and made to support tlie governing 
few in luxury and idleness, to the injury of all parties. 

It is now, evident, that, the reign of these mysteries is rapidly pass- 
ing away, that, it is about to be superceded by knowledge derived 
from tangible facts ; the only kind of knowledge that ever can be 
of real benefit to mankind. 

Now when this description of knowledge shall be taught from in- 
fancy to all men, they will Jiave pleasure in acquiring it; and the 
farther they proceed, the greater will be their gratification, and the 
more ardently they will desire to pursue it. 

The acquisition of knowledge, founded on facts, in unison with 
all other facts; and i'tS truth proved by its accordance with the know- 
ledge previously known and ascertained to be true; will create a con- 
tinually increasing desire to add, day by day, to the stock acquired 
in childliood and youth, and thus will the inclination be formed* 
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tiid permanently established to seek to make a progress in real know- 
ledge through life. 

In the new state of existence, efiectual means will be devised to 
satisfy those desires. Every individual will have the benefit of tlie 
best libraries, laboratories, instruments, and implements, to assist 
them in their studies. Men of the most experience, and best minds 
and dispositions, will be always ready to aid the younger in every 
branch of knowledge; while all the means will surround the popula- 
tion to enable them to prove the truth of their theories by practice. 

The acquisition of real knowledge will accumulate enormous pow- 
er to the human race, and to its extension, age after age, there can 
be no assignable limit. It will be the legitimate means of agreeably 
and beneficially changing men's sensations, of opening new stores of 
pleasure which will never satiate, and they will be, thus, led on, step 
by step, in the path of real knowledge, and made more and more ac- 
quainted with that power firom which they derive tiieir existence and 
hourly support. 

In fact, the chief department, in the new state of existence, will 
be, to train the young in the best manner, and to provide the means 
for all to increase, continually, in the most useful knowledge, and to 
create the desire to make the greatest attainment in the most valua«> 
ble pursuits. 

SIXTH CONDITIOX. 

Of the means of enjoying tlie best society, and more particularly 
of associating at pleasure with those, for whom we feel the 
highest regard and greatest affection. 

Without this power, whatever may be the other advantages, accu' 
mulated around any society, their condition cannot be satisfactory. 
All, who have had extensive experience, know, that, by far the lar- 
gest share of~happiness arises, through life, from the society of those, 
to whom, by nature, we are compelled to feel the most regard and 
the strongest affection. 

Witli this privilege, few things teyond the simple necessaries of 
life, are requisite to insure a considerable degree of satisfaction of 
mind, and a nearer approach to happiness, than power, wealth and 
knowledge combined, can give without it. 
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fiat, as the world has iiitherto been governed, how very few have 
possessed the privilege of associating at pleasure, with those, for 
whom they were compelled to feci the greatest regard and strongest 
aflection? How few enjoy it at this moment all over the world?. 

All past institutions have been formed, apparently, with the in- 
tention of obstructing, as much as possible, the happiness tiiat natur^ 
designs man should enjoy from his social feelings, by implanting, so 
deeply and widely, the seeds of affection among the human race. — 
For all the artificial arrangements, by man, in all countries, and at 
all times, appear, to be, purposely, calculated to destroy tlie pleas- 
ures arising from sincerity, confidence and affection. 

The division of society into governors and governed; rich and 
poor; learned and unlearned; into single families, into sects and 
classes, and into numerous tribes and people, taught to have oppo- 
site feelings for each other, all tends to deteriorate society, and to give 
a wrong or unnatural direction to all the kindlier feelings of our na- 
ture, and to render it difficult or almost impossible, in most cases, 
for individuals to associate, at pleasure, with those, for whom they 
cannot avoid having the most regard and strongest affection. 

In the new state of existence, this great evil will not be known; — 
every obstacle to the free, open, honest communication, between 
mind and mind, will be removed. In this state of society, all inter- 
course between human beings, of botli sexes, and of all ages, will be, 
at all times, what is now termed confidential, that is, they will express, 
under all circumstances, their genuini; thoughts and feelings with- 
out any reservation whatever. 

Not feeling the motives which now exist for disguising their sen- 
sations, tliey will never acquire the habit of doing so. While, un- 
der the existing institutions, almost the whole communication, be- 
tween man and man, and nation and nation, is a continued system 
of insincerity, by which Uicy endeavor to deceive each other. 

The necessity which exists, under these institutions, to cover our 
real thoughts and feelings from others, is, of itself, sufficient to de- 
grade man lx;low the inferior animals, and to inflict misery on his 
whole race. 

By attending to the feelings of children, we discover, that man is 
TQoat powerfully impelled, by his nature, to be honest and sincere^ 
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and not to hide, or be ashamed, of any of the sensationi?, whidi, by 
his fonnation, he is compelled to receive. It requires constant watch- 
ing and great care, on the part of those who are around children, to 
prevent them from expressing all their sensations, and telling the 
whole truth, upon every subject, as far as they know it, and still more 
exertion, to force them to aci]uire as much practical deceit, as the 
irrational customs of the most civilized nations require. 

And this degradation and subjugation, of the very finest and best 
feelings of human nature, will, altogetlier, cease, in the new statie 
of existence. For all the practical arrangements, and all the insti- 
tutions, in this state, will be in unison with the laws of nature, and 
when the results of this union of practice and principle shall be en- 
joyed, it will be felt to be an act of insanity, or a i^ aberration of 
the human faculties, whenever any individual, in conversation with 
man, woman or child, shall not express the genuine sensations, which 
the existing circumstances make on his organization. These sensa- 
tions are, alone, to him truth, and as soon as man shall be trained to 
.be rational, and shall be under institutions and within circumstances 
in unison with their training, trvth^ alone, will be known among 
mankind. 

And, under these arrangements, all will know precisely the im- 
pression which their conduct makes upon others; and a stronger 
stimulus to every kind of excellence cannot he created. It will 
effectually purify the thoughts and feelings of all, and produce a per- 
fection of conduct, throughout society, of which the present igno- 
rant, degraded and irrational race can form no adequate conception. 
When sincerity and truth, and consequently rationality, shall be 
alone known among men, it will be soon ascertained, by experience, 
whether nature intended to give roan happiness, by limiting or ex- 
tending his affections; whether she intends to confine his most ex- 
clusive feelings to one of the opposite sex, or to divide it with more 
than one — and how many. 

However this may prove to be, by experience, when no artificial 
obstructions shall exist, we may be assured, that the dictates of nature 
are those which she intends shall alone influence to actions, that 
Fhall the most efiectually promote real virtue and happiness. 

Nature, which is now thwarted in e\'ery advance to urge the human 
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race to knowledge and happiness, will persevere, until her righteous 
laws siiall be alone obeyed; and she will ultimately direct the inter- 
course of society, as wisely, for the well doing, well being and enjoy- 
ment of the human race, as she has ever done among the whole of 
the animal and vegetable existences, which are, in this respect, siib« 
jected to the same general laws. 

One thing is most evident, that nature, by keeping the power of 
making new impressions to herself, never intended that man or wo- 
man should perjure themselves, by promising to each other, that their 
sensations from and for each other, should continue, without change, 
until death. 

In the new state of existence, this crime, also, of perjury, will be 
unknown; for there will be ^'no indissoluble marriages, or giving 
in marriage." On the contrary, all will, at all times, possess the 
power to associate with those only, for whom nature compels them 
to feel the most regard and strongest affection. 

SEVENTH CONDITION. 

Of travelling with convenience and advantage. 

To have the means of travelling, or of removing, witliout inconve- 
nience, from one district to another, at pleasure, is essential to the 
full enjoyment of happiness. 

This benefit wilt be provided, in a very effectual manner, in the 
new state of existence, by arrangements, which will be equally ad- 
vantageous for the traveller and for society. 

The arrangements which will be formed, under this new mode of 
existence, will be so planned, that when any country shall be rcgu 
larly settled under its regulations, the traveller will have an oppor- 
tunity of resting, in any direction in which he may proceed, within 
two miles of the last association or station he may have left or past. 

He will find, in all these places, whatever can be necessary to 
his comfort, the same as he enjoyed in the association or society 
whence he commenced his travels. It will not be necessary for him 
to encumber himself with luggage of any description. There will 
be supplies of all he will require, ready for his use, in each society; 
and these, as before stated, will be within two miles of each other, 
in whatever direction he may travel. 
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These journeys must be, of necessity, subject to general legula* 
tions, which will apply equally to all of the same age; for it is evi- 
dent, all cannot travel at the same time. But it is probable, that 
more than all who wish to change their position, at one time, may 
leave their station without inconvenience. 

As long as travellers do not go out of the territories occupied by 
the societies who have embraced the new oiode of existence, they 
will not require money, or extra provision of any description; be- 
cause they will be equally at home wherever they may wish to stop, 
whether for a longer or shorter period. 

The only condition to which they will be liable, is, that they 
shall occupy themselves, as long as they remain in their new situa- 
tion, in the same manner in which they were employed in tlieir for- 
mer association. 

When a traveller comes to a place already full of inhabitants, ha 
will pass oh to the nearest station, in which there shall be vacant 
apartments convenient for hira. 

While tlie change is in progress, from the old to the new state of 
existence, money, of the countries to which the traveller is about to 
proceed, will be supplied to him from the public treasury. 

But rational, as all these re-formed or re-created beings will be- 
come, under the new circumstances by which they will be sur- 
rounded, no funds or labor of the societies will be uselessly ex- 
pended. They will all distinctly perceive, that a well arranged 
economy, in the whole proceedings of the communities, is the true 
foundation of the highest and most permanent prosperity. 

Whatever temporary difficulties may arise, at first, in bringing all 
the requisite arrangements, for travelling with ease, comfort and 
general benefit, into practice, — a little experience and perseverance 
in right principles will soon overcome them. 

EIGHTH co^^>IT^oN. 
Of release from all superstitious fears, supernatural notions, and 

fi-om the fear of death. 

In the i)ew state of existence, all children will be taught to per- 
ceive, to investigate, and to compare facts; and to deduce accurate 
conclusions, by coroparbg one fact carefully with another. The 
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foundation of the human mind will thus rest upon a knowledge of 
facts, all in unison, one with another; and its formation will pro* 
ceed, day by day, by adding a clear perception of one law of nature 
to anotlier, until each mind will thus acquire for itself an increasing 
standard of trutli, which will guard it, from youth, against the recep- 
tion of errors of the imagination. 

In minds thus cultivated, superstitious or unnatural fears will 
never enter. They will never become so irrational, as to imagine 
any laws of nature, for which they can discover no fact; but they 
will study to acquire an accurate knowledge of those laws, to the 
extent in which their minds can investigate them. And knowing, 
as they will speedily learn, that truth is one throughout the whole 
universe, and that there can be no opposition or contradiction between 
any one truth and another, their minds will soon attain so much 
strength and knowledge, t^tat an error will not find admittance. 

Every eiror presented to a mind so trained and formed, will be 
immediately compared with the true ideas, already received by the 
study of facts; of facts, the truth of which all are compelled to ad- 
mit, because they have been previously found, aAer the most severe 
investigation, to be in strict accordance with all the ascertained laws 
of nature. This comparison will soon detect the fallacy of the errors, 
by showing their opposition to those established facts, or to the un- 
changing laws of nature; and, in consequence, it will be as imprac 
ticable for the mind to give them reception among its true ideas, as 
for the stomach to receive the most loathsome food, when attempted 
to be forced into it. 

The human mind will thus become, for the first time since its 
existence, sane or rational ; for all tlie ideas with which it will be 
filled will be in unison with each other; there will be no complexity 
or confusion among them; all will be harmony witliin. 

There will be no jarring between natural feelings and imaginary 
divine commands, in direct opposition to those feelings; for it will 
be known, that the natural feelings of the human race are the divine 
commands; and that whatever is opposed to them is error — is super- 
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stition — is an invention of tlie priesthood, whose class is opposed to 
the well being and happiness of mankind ; who are trained from their 
^outh to deceive them^ — ^to fill them witli fear and dread of nonenti- 



fies, -which they describe according to the particular species of in^ 
sanity which has been forced into their minds. 

None of this ignorant and mischievous proceeding will be found 
in the new state of existence. 

Nothing tiiat is unknown, or that is incomprehensible to the hu- 
man faculties, will create any other feeling than a cheerful confidence, 
that the best has been, is, and will be done, tliat the materials of 
which the universe is composed permit to be done. 

Every aberration of the human intellect will be at once detected, 
by the standard of truth, formed in every mind, of a sufficient num- 
ber of facts, all in unison with each other. 

This standard will guard the mind, in the new state of existence, 
against the reception of all incongruous notions and absurd combi- 
nations of ideas. Superstitions and supernatural fears will entirely 
cease; and all will readily acquire correct ideas, relative to tlie com- 
position and decomposition of all materials, compounds and organi- 
sations. 

Were it not for the irrational, imaginary notions, which, for num- 
berless ages, the population of the world has been compelled to 
receive as divine truths, there would be no fear of death among 
mankind. 

It would become obvious, that the materials of which the earth 
and atmosphere are composed, — modified, as they probably are, by 
the influence of tlie solar system, in which tliey revolve, — are con- 
tinually undergoing the changes of composition and decomposition, 
according to the fixed laws of nature, which alter not their eternal 
course, in the slightest iota, through any of the forms or ceremonies, 
or wordy wanderings of the human race. 

Are wc not justified in saying, that it is a necessary law of all 
other laws of nature, that no change has ever been, or can be made, 
in the eternal laws of the lyiiverse? That the least change in the 
laws, by which the universal mechanism and chemistry of nature 
perform their united operations, would create a chaos and confusion 
that would disturb and destroy its one untversal mavementy that pre- 
serves the harmony of all existences? 

Can these laws be rendered variable and uncertain for man; an 
insect upon an atom, as he exists upon the earth, compared to the 
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eternity of space, with its endless systems of suns and planets, re- 
volving sphere beyond sphere, unchanged, and to man^s conception 
unchangeable? No! the composition and decomposition upon the 
earth, when viewed without tlic vanity and presumption arising from 
ignorance of the laws of nature, will he found to differ not in amw, 
from any other vegetable or animal compound. He is composed of 
the self same materials, and he is agaiu decomposed and becomes 
part of tlie general mass, from which every earthly compound con- 
tinues to be formed. 

And this is a law of impartiality and justice, which, wlien it shall 
be fully comprehended, will lead not only to universal charity, in 
practice, from man to man, throughout the globe; but it will fill him 
with benevolent and kind feelings for all that has life; it will give 
him, in fact, a fellow feeling for all that exists around him, from a 
knowledge that he is an integrarand indestructible part of the uni 
verse. 

He will know, that he is perpetually changing portions of his own 
existence with all objects among which he moves, wliethcr animate 
or inanimate. He will, therefore, avoid giving unnecessary pain to 
any thing that has life. The worm and the insect are his kinsfolk; 
they are from the same original stock of materials, and in the next 
decomposition will unite again as children of the same origin, pro- 
ceeding from one common Parent, who is alike interested in die 
general Jmppiness of every being formed from tlie universal mass, 
irom whence all came, and into which all return. 

No! man is not an exception to the general laws of nature. He 
IS bom, and he dies, and << the place which knew him, knows him 
no more." 

There is not one single fact, except in a slight extension of some 
of tl»e same faculties, difibrent in the formation and decomposition 
of man, from any otlier earthly compound and decomposition. And 
when men shall be disabused on tliis subject, they will be great 
gainers in practice. 

They will no longer vainly expend their time and faculties upon 
imaginary future existences, which belong not to their nature; but 
they will at once apply themselves, heart and soul, to make a para- 
dise of their present abode; that each generation^ in succession, may 
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•njoy it continually, without any ignorant fears for the future, except 
that of creating some permanent cause of misery during their lives,. 
sucli as slavery, cruel and unjust laws, or irrational institutions and. 
customs, to inflict punishment on their progeny — or, in other words, 
on that which constituted part of themselves, and for which tliey 
would have, if rightly instructed, a fellow feeling. 

This view of our existence is similar to the desire we have been 
taught to have, to provide abundantly for our children and immedi- 
ate descendants. 

The latter is now an ignorant and selfish desire, created by an 
artificial state of society; while the other will evince a true know- 
ledge of human nature, and generate dispositions of unbounded love 
and charity, not in words, but in practice, for the whole human race, 
present and future. 

This view of human nature will put an end to the pride, vanity 
and selfishness of individuals and families. It will destroy all no- 
tions of superstition, and of unknown supernatural agencies, until 
some tangible and consistent facts, respecting their existence, if they 
do exist, shall be acquired ; and more especially, of their interference 
in human af&irs, in opposition to tlie unchanging laws of nature. 

It will also annul all the unreasonable fears of death, or of our 
accidental or natural decomposition, which arc now so unwisely in- 
stilled into the minds of children, almost as soon as they can bo 
made to revive these injurious impressions. 

Man is thus made a mental coward, and filled witli all manner of 
fears of the imagination, against which he knows not liow to defend 
himself. He is thus made so weak and irrational, tliat he continu- 
ally torments himself and others, through life, without producing 
any counteracting benefit. 

Instead of being tlius abused in childhood, he ought to be taught, 
from infancy, the plain truth, on this as ^-cU as every other sub- 
ject. 

He would then know what to expect; and lie would be always, 
without fear or dread of any kind, prepared for that cliange, which 
all nature undergoes; and his happiness, during life, would not be 
disturbed with apprehensions and fear of what would become of him 
afVer decomposition. 
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He ivould compreh^d the truth, upon this subject, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth; and, in consequence, his mind 
would be free to act, without a seliish motive, what the world now 
calls a noble and generous part to all his fellow beings, but whiclr 
would then become the common practice of the human race. 

NINTH CONDITION. 

Of a state of society, in which all its laws, institutions and customs 
shall be in accordance with the laws of human nature, or 
with the divine laws by which man is formed and'govt^mcd. 

Any society of human beings, in which the laws of man have been 
made to oppose the divine laws of his nature, must, of ncx:essity, 
exist in a state of continued crime, disunion and miser}*. 

All societies of men Jiave been so formed , and, at this day, they 
all exist in crime, disunion and miser i/. 

In all of tiiem, the divine luws of nature have been misunderstood 
or disregarded ; and men have busied themselves, in vain, in dovi- 
ADg artificial laws, to alter their unchangeable nature, and impro\'e 
the work of a Power beyond their faculties to comprehend, and which 
is the same to-day and for ever. 

It is evidently the whole duty of man, for his own sake, and for 
the benefit of his race, to find out the laws of his nature, that he 
may first know what manner of being he is, and then form all h\h 
institutions tb be in strict accordance with those divine laws. 

He will thuSy by the natural progress of knowledge, bring about 
a new state of existence, in which the duty, the interest and incb- 
nation of all, will be, at all times, one and the same feeling; in 
which all will possess, in security, and without opposition from any 
quarter, a full supply, at all times, of whatever is essential to tJie 
happiness of human life. 

Under the supposition that these principles are as true, and tlicir 
practice as beneficial, as I have stated, it then becomes a question 
of paramount interest to all the present generation, to know how 
this change — a change greater than all which have preceded it — 
can be accomplislied, not only without injury to any one, but with 
permanent advantage to all. 
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To me it lippears, that this change can be efiecled the most easily 
by the union, in the first instance, of some of the leading govern- 
ments, and of the heads of the chief sects of religion, in the adoption 
of general measures, to direct the new arrangements upon an exten- 
sive scale; but in a manner so gradual, that no shock shall be given 
to the interests or feelings of any portion of society. And in forming 
these arrangements, no attempt should be permitted to be made, to 
displace the individuals who are at tlie head, or who administer any 
of the existing governments. 

No member of any church should be deprived, during his life,, of 
the support and emoluments he now derives from it. No one, de- 
riving his suppoit from other professions, should be, in any digro(^ 
curtailed in the advantages which lie derives ixom his present station 
in them. 

No one, employed in any business, should be called upon, or ex- 
pected to do more than his f)resent occupation requires him to perform. 

No one should be required to do any tiling contrary to his former 
habits. 

It is unnecessar}' tliat any of these evils should arise, or be allowed 
to take place; because tlieie is a |X)wcr in society, which, when 
rightly directed, will be found much more than snflicicnt to supply 
all the wants and wishes of mankind, without it 1>oing nece.«;sary to 
adopt any of these temporary evils, or, in any degree, to dimini.sii 
the small portion of happiness wiiich, under the exi&tijig systems, 
has fallen to the lot of any individual in society. 

The unused and misdirected powers of society are fur inoic :'i,:in 
sufficient to satisfy the wishes of mankind, as soon as they shall 
learn what is requisite to make them happy, and shall know what it 
is their interest to desire, and the best means to obtain and secure it. 

Thus have 1 endeavored to sketch the outline of the causes of tJie 
past and present evils among men; to deduce the principles of hu- 
man nature from facts, which change not, but which remain the same 
'< yesterday, to-day and for ever ;^^ to show how those principles may 
be beneficially applied to practice, for the advantage of mankind; 
and how this change may be gradually elTected, throughout society, 
without injury to any individual, of any dass, sect, party or country. 



PREUMINARY REMARKS^ 

RELATIVE TO THE DJSCUSSiOJf, 
BY THE AVTHOS. 



In the preceding First and Second Pftrts of thia work, I have 
^ted &ct8, to prove in what manner man receives his individual 
organization by naturOyand how his character is subsequently formed 
from infancy to maturity. From the same facts, I have shown, that 
be has no knowledge of, or power in, these individual proceedings, 
except that which he derives from the organi^tion which is created 
for him, without his consciousness, and influenced by the external 
circumstances which he did not produce, and into which he was 
forced, at birth, without his will or consent; and that, therefore, his 
character is directly or indirectly formed for him, from birth to death 

Having demonstrated these important results, it follows that man 
is a being formed and acted upon in a manner altogether different 
from what the founders of all religions have presupposed. That 
they have entirely mistaken the facts respecting the origin of man; 
his peculiar formation; his powers; and what is still more essential^ 
the only certain road by which he can be made to acquire superior 
habits, dispositions, manners, knowledge and feelings, and to enjoy. 
through life, a very superior state of existence. 

Knowing that these facts cannot be disproved, or the results shown 
to be incorrect, it follows, *^ that all the religions in the world have 
originated in error;^ in an error, too, respecting human nature, of 
the highest importance to mankind. That these rdigions, therefore. 
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have no foundation in fiict, or in any real knowledge of human na- 
ture; and that all of them are baseless and airy fidmcs^T-the sole 
and immediate effects of the untaught and untrained imaginations 
of men, some of whom were, no doubt, well meaning enthusiasts, 
who believed their own visions, or who seriouriy concluded, as many 
individuals do at this day, tliat man cannot be well governed, except 
through his belief in some religion. I am, therefore, willing to put 
what I have said upon this part of the subject upon the written re^ 
cord, and await the decision of reflectmg men upon the proofe I have 
placed before the public. 

I then deduced the conclusion, that as all the religions in the 
world are founded on notions in direct opposition to tho facts which 
explain what human nature is, and as facts must be, if any things 
are, the laws of nature, ** that all religions are directly opposed to 
the unchanging laws of human nature.^ 

I afterwards proved, that the errors relative to the free power of 
the human will over belief and affections, as now taught by all the 
religions in the world, in opposition to these facts, necessarily engen- 
der every kind of deception in the human character; and that they 
have become, of necessity, ^ihe source of vice, disunion and misery .^^ 

I then pointed out in what manner all the religions of the world, 
by teaching doctrines opposite to the fundamental facts constituting 
the twelve laws of human nature, oppose the introduction of real 
knowledge among mankind, and prevent them from acquiring any 
just conception of what nature has formed them to be, at birth and 
through life. That a true knowledge of their nature would at once 
enable the adults of the present race to form a very superior charac- 
ter in the rising generation, and to place them under circumstances 
in society, greatly more favorable to the practice of virtue and enjoy* 
ment of happiness, than those circumstances have done, which have 
yet been formed by any religion; and that, in consequence of the 
|X)pular belief in the divine origin of all religions, they are now 
" the only obstacle to the formation of a society, over the earth, of 
intelligence, of charity in its most extended sense, and of sincerity 
and affection.''^ 

I then further stated, that there has been such a rapid progress in 
real knowledge, within a few years past, that the human mind cannot 
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tecdeiatiDg qieed^ oaieM ^tbe tjrrumjr of the few shall be applied 
Id airart it* ptogtem. Of the practicability of such conduct, how- 
ever, I stated mf doubts, if any parties now retained the inclination 
lo try their power; for, I believe, as the pr ogre ss of knowledge in* 
creases , the desire to exert this power, fhnn vaHous causes, dimi- 
nishes. 

These weretfaepontionsIundertodEtoprete. 1 bdieve the pn^ 
ceding statement, in the First Part of this work, furnishes ample 
bets, and deductions fairly drawn firom them, to satisfy every mind 
that can be impartial, even to unnecessary demonstration, of their 
truth. 

But the Christian public cannot be, for the reasons given in tfai& 
nplanations of the fundamental laws of human nature, and particul- 
arly of the fifth laW) impartial in this case. All their early impres- 
Bons, which, by their nature, they cannot avoid retaining with great 
enacity, are a moat formidable obstacle, to prevent their judging 
mpartially . My view of human nature, therefore, and of the impor- 
ant beneficial consequences which will arise firom a clear perception 
)f it, in all its bearings upon the practice of tlie world, cannot yet 
te understood and felt as it ought to be, except by a very few minds, 
vho have, by some fortunate occurrence, escaped from the gene* 
ally overwhelming influence of early impressions. 

Still, under this obstacle, so nearly impossible for human nature 
o overcome, T am willing — such is my confidence in the overwhelm^ 
ng power of truth — to rest the proof, not only of the first, but also 
»f the four last most important conclusions, upon the facts, deduc- 
ions and arguments contained in the First Part of this work; and 
s such I put it upon record, to await the decision of the intelligent 
jid reflecting part of the public. 

As I stated more than once in the discussion, I added the Second 
^art, to prevent injury to any mind, that might be convinced by thei 
ame facts and arguments by which my sentiments were changed, 
nd to give them a knowledge of a practice derived from other prin- 
iples — ^principles which to me appear beyond all comparison supe> 
ior to the unsubstantial notioot which have influenced the past, and 
vhich influence the present practice of the world. 

10 



To these fiicts, deductions and reasonings, Mr. Campbell m%d^ , 
learned and elaborate iadirent reply, by bringing forward all t^ 
usual evidences in fevor of the Christian religion ; and no one wiU 
doubt the ability with which he supported his own views of thei nb- ' 
ject. I patiently listened to him. But his arguments appeared to 
me as those of one, who very ingeniously endeavored to convince 
me that one and one made three, after 1 had thoroughly satisfied 
myself of the simple fact that one and one made two, and neither 
more nor less. 

I expected that Mr. C. would have denied the &cts upon whidi 
my arguments were founded, or shown the deductions from them to 
be erroneous. As, however, he admitted the truth of the twelve 
fundamental laws, as they now stand, and did not prove tlie error of 
any of my deductions from them, — which, as they have passed so 
many of the most trying ordeals in various parts of tlie world, I now 
believe to be impracticable, — I conclude that he felt they were un- 
answerable; but that, owing to his early associations and long habits 
of studying the Christian scriptures, he did not perceive their imme- 
diate bearing upon the Christian, as well as upon the other schemes 
of religion. He therefore proceeded, as I have stated ; and as these 
arguments will be given at length in the publication of the discus- 
sion, which Mr. Campbell is busily engaged in preparing, I need not 
further notice them in this work. 

The subsequent debate I considered more for the gratification of 
the parties who attended, many of whom came many hundred miles 
to be present, than as calculated to forward the main object of the 
discussion; and in which, therefore, I felt comparatively little inte- 
rested. 1 had, or I had not, proved what I had undertaken to do. 
The intelligc^nt part of tlie public will now, afler investigating the 
subject as impartially as their early prejudices admit, form their own 
opinions. 

After Mr. C. had, for two days in succession, delivered his senti- 
ments upon the proofs of the Christian religion, some reply on my 
part became necessary for formes sake; and the following occurred 
to me as being the most likely to be permanently beneficial, in clear- 
ing away some of the obstacles which stand in the way of the prog- 
ress of truth among a large mass of the people of these states. For 
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■any of them, I learn, are not permitted by their spiritual teachena 

to think much for themselveB on religious subjects. Consequently^ 
.jjhdie previous parts of this work are intended for the experienced, 
Ir intelligent, calm, reflecting minds. Tlie following reply will be un«- 

tteoessary to them, being more suited to those who are beginmng to 

Blink upon these important subjects. 
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THE AUTHOR'S. 

CONCIilJDING SPEECH. 



It in my wish to make the present meeting, which is a very singti^ 
lar one in its nature, as extensively beneficial as possible. After the 
fiill statement of my views, with which I opened this discussion, it 
was not my intention to occupy much of your time in listening to a 
lejoinder to Mr. Campbell. But not knowing what my friend was 
going to say in answer to that statement, and finding that, instead 
of replying to my arguments, he has given you a full and elaborate 
development of the Christian religion, it is necessary to detain you 
somewhat longer than I intended. 

I have listened to Mr. C. with profound attention; and have, 
therefore, received the impressions which his elaborate exposition of 
the Christian system, and his whole chain of evidence are capable of 
producing on a mind long accustomed to severe and accurate rea- 
soning. I now owe it to you, who have attended here so patiently 
through this discussion — I owe it to the present generation, and to 
all fiiture generations, to declare without reserve what these impres- 
sions are. 

My friends, Mr. Campbell appears to me to have done his duty 
manfully, and with a zeal that would have been creditable to any of 
the primitive &thers of the church. His own conviction of the truth 
and divine origin of the system which he advocates, and his ardent 
desire to impress that conviction upon my mind, and upon yours, all 
here have witnessed. His learning, his industry, and some very 
extraordinary talents for supporting the cause which he advocates, 
have been conspicuous; and for one trained in the ^rj( notions pro- 
duced by the firee-will doctrines, he has restrained his temper beyond 
my most sanguine expectations. That, however, which I admire in 
him above all, is his downright honesty and fiuneas in what he be- 
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lieves to be the cause of truth. He says to his opponent: ^M am 
strong in the cause I advocate. It is from heaven ; and I fear not 
what man can do against it. I am ready to meet you at any time 
and place, provided I may reply to you, and that our arguments shall 
go together to the public, to pass its ordeal, and await its ultimate calm 
decision.^ Now, this is a straight forward proceeding in the inves- 
tigation of truth, which I have long sought for, but which, until now, 
I have sought for in vain. The friends of truth, therefore, on which* 
ever side of the question it may be found, are now more indebted to 
Mr. C. than to any other Christian minister of the present day. 

These aie the impressions made upon my mind, with regard to 
my friend, Mr. C.^s conduct in this delicate and difficult task, which 
he has volunteered to perform. It is now my duty to give you 
the living impressions which Mr. Campbell^s learning, industry and 
zeal have made upon my mind, through the long discussion we have 
heard. And yon will not, I trust, imagine that what I am about to 
state proceeds from any other cause than the love of truths and a 
sincere desire to benefit the present and Jnture generations. 

Then, my friends, my impressions are, that Christianity is not of 
divine origin; that it is not true; and tliat its doctrines are now any 
thing but beneficial to mankind. On the contrary, my impressions 
are deeply confirmed, that its miracles and mysteries are of man^s 
contrivance, to impose on the great mass of mankind, who have 
never yet been taught to reason ; to enable the few to govern the 
many, through tlieir interested hopes and fears for the future; and 
to induce the many to prostrate their minds before an order of men, 
who, through these means, can easily keep them in subjection to the 
powers that be. That its doctrines are now, by turning aside the 
mind from investigating its own powers, the only obstacle in Chris- 
tendom to the most important improvements; and that the whole 
system, in its principles and practice, despite of all we have heard in 
advocating it, is the greatest bar to the progress of knowledge, that 
now exists; and that, if my impressions are right, Christianity, as it 
is now taught all over Christendom, by preventing man from acqui- 
ring an accurate knowledge of himself, or of the only means by 
which his character can be uniformly well formed, is the greatest \ 
cniBe with which our race is at this day afflicted.. 
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My friends, do you suppose that I could utter such a sentiment 
as you have now heard lightly, and without due consideration? No! 
it is the settled conviction of ray mind, arising from forty years of 
the greatest possible industry in tracing Christianity in all its influ- 
ences and operations upon the whole of society. 

There is no individual in this assembly, who regrets the necessity 
of wounding your feelings more than J do. But, my friends, I am 
not speaking for the hour, or the day, or the few hundreds that are 
here. I speak to you a truth, which I expect, when once promul- 
gated, will pass from mind to mind, until it shall pervade every part 
of the world. I speak to you a truth, which, whatever may be your 
present impressions, will one day prove to you the most valuable 
truth you ever heard. 

My friends, would you not suppose, from what you have heard 
of the practical advantages of Christianity, that all is now right 
amongst you; that you are very angels in your conduct; that you 
have among you the very perfection of virtue and of all excellence? 
But you all well know this is not the case. You well know that i 
Christian society, all over Christendom, abounds in vice and iniquity^ 

[Here there was some stir amongst the audience.] 

My friends, if any of you are afraid to hear the truth, it is time 
for you to depart. 

[Here a little more excitement, and some few left the church.] 

My friends, when the Jewish system was worn out, and the time 
had arrived for another to be introduced, the exciicment which took 
place, when communications were publicly made that a new order 
of things was about to commence, was much greater than the trilling 
movement which we have just now witnessed. The time, however, 
has arrived, when the corruptions of the Christian system, like the 
corruptions of all preceding and existing old systems, call loudly for 
a great and mighty moral change. Do not you all acknowledge 
daily, and with great trutli, that you are now dead in trespasses and 
sins? If you really mean what you say, it is high time that you 
should arise under new circumstances into new life. But unless 
tlie truth, without any fear of man, shall be honestly spoken to you, 
what help i« there for you? You have not, in this discussion, heard 
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from me one syllable that is not deeply fixed in my tniind as a vtin^ 
ble truth; nor, during the remainder of these proceedings, shall yott 
bear a word finom me, that is not dictated by an ardent desire to 
]^ace without disguise the most valuable truths before you. 

The evidences which Mr. Campbell has brought, to prove the 
truth of Christianity, prove to me its falsehood. And all he has 
said about the purity of its doctrines, and their efficacy for practice, 
is disproved by the daily conduct of every Christian population in 
every quarter of the world. 

A Christian population is, emphatically, in practice, a population 
preying upon each other, and living very generally in a state of 
unnatural anxiety for useless and surplus property, in the midst of 
hourly deception and hypocrisy; hating and disliking each other 
because they cannot think and feel alike, having been taught the 
notion that they ihay think and feel as they please. It is every 
where a peculation of inequality of condition, and necessarily of 
pride, poverty, envy and jealousy. It is a population, in which ten- 
fold more of exertion and anxiety is required from each, to produce 
the misery they experience, than is necessary to secure a full supply 
of the best of every thing for all. In short, I find it to be, in prac- 
tice, so full of ignorance, weakness, insincerity, and counteraction 
of each other^s views and objects, and of weekly preaching to per- 
petuate all these evils, that, did I not firmly believe that truth is om- 
nipotent to remove error, and tliat we are, in consequence, rapidly 
approaching a new slate of existence, in which, with regard to these 
things, there will be a new birth and a new life, a regeneration that 
will purge man from all tliese abominations, I could feel no interest 
in the present irrational proceedings of the human race. And if I 
had wanted any further proof of the Christian world being in this 
wretched condition, Mr. CampbelPs sermon in this place, on Sunday 
last, and the appearance of the state of mind of the congregation, 
would have rendered more unnecessary. Never did I see so much 
fine talent so miserably misdirected. Never did I see human beings 
so ready to receive poison under the undoubting suj^osition that it 
was good and wholesome food. 

Mr. Campbell is, however, according to my conviction of right 
and wspng, blameless. Like all other men, he has been made sub- 
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jeet to the fifth law contained in the casket: he has been compelled 
to receive the instructions which have been forced into his mind, 
which is by nature of that honest firmness and consistency, that he 
is compelled to retain them with great tenacity. 

My fiiends, I do say again, that so long as this weekly preaching, 
without reply fix>m the congregation, shall be allowed to proceed, 
yon and your posterity will be kept in the very depth of darkness, as 
jroo are at this hour. In consequence of this preaching, Mr. Camp- 
bdl, nneonscious to himself, with all his energies and fine natural 
talents, has fallen a complete victim to it. His mind has been closed 
by his early training and consequent prepossessions, and held in 
chains, by which he is prevented from receiving one ray of natural 
ind true light. He is, at this moment, as I am compelled to bdieve, 
in the depth of mental darkness — blind as a mole. 

Thus from age to age do the blind lead the blind, until they all 
bll into the ditch of error. And out of this ditch, I perceive, th^ 
cannot come, until some one shall open the eyes of their mind, and 
mable them to see the wretclied condition in which they are. The 
[yresent and past generations have been rendered mentally blind from 
their birth, and they truly require many physicians to make them 
ivbole. Now I am persuaded, that neither Mr. Campbell, nor the 
larger part of his congregation, were in the least conscious, that 
throughout his sermon on Sunday morning, he reasoned as falsely, 
md spoke as much error as could well be spoken in tlie same period. 

And these false impressions were taken borne by those present, 
nrhose conduct would not be improved by it in the least ; for they 
ivould think worse of their neighbors who are compelled to differ 
Sxnn them in opinions and feelings, and inunediately begin to enter 
jpon the regular daily sins of life, such as I have described them to 
)e, — the same, in fact, as they were engaged in the day before, and 
dl their lives. This kind of preaching has no other efl^t— 4t can 
iiave no other effect — in practice, than to perpetuate the dark ages of 
Ignorance and of hypocrisy. 

And before I leave this part of the subject, I wi^ to put it upon 
record, that the most despotic power in the world, at this day, is the 
iveekly preachings in churches, without the liberty of reply to the 
preacher. And the Uqited States, free and independent as they are 
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-supposed to be, are more overrun with the blind thus leading Ihe 
blind, than many other countries. Yes, my friends, by this cun- 
ningly devised mechanism, which extends its ramifications far and 
wide, even into lands and territories the most distant, you are made 
to pay for erecting the buildings and the cost of repairs; to pay tba 
preacher, and bow your neck to him, that he may the most conve- 
niently rivet on you the chains of ignorance, and make you always 
subservient to his purposes. Until this evil shall be removed, tbeie 
will be no hope for the rising generations. You can never be free 
as long as you have weekly or frequent unanswered preachings and 
prayings. 

Now, this is a different view of the subject from any anticipated 
by Mr. C. His mind, in consequence of his early instruction and 
prepossession, has not been in any degree prepared for it; nor does 
he now, as it appears to me, perceive or comprehend much of my 
reasoning. I apprehend, also, there are but few in this assembly, 
who, with their present impressions, can be prepared to understand it 

The twelve old laws, which appear so much to puzzle Mr. Camp- 
bell, may be fitly compared to a casket in which are contained twelve 
of the most valuable jewels that the imagination can conceive f but 
a casket composed of steel so highly polislied, that all who look upon 
it see only the reflection of their own minds. You may also imagine 
that the casket has been closed, by ingenious workmen employed for 
that purpose, many thousand years, in order that no ordinary person 
should open it to inspect its contents. Mr. Campbell has looked 
upon this casket; but with all his talents, owing to the tenacity of 
his early impressions, it has reflected the association only of bis in- 
structions in the Christian mysteries. 

A fortunate combination of circumstances, originating in certain 
caiises over which I had no control, has enabled me to open this 
casket, and at leisure calmly to survey the precious deposit themn. 

The jewels it contains have laid within it for unnumbered thou* 
sands of years. They have not, therefore, that brilliant appearance, 
which they would possess if tliey had been lately polished by pro- 
fessed and experienced jewellers. But this evening, after the meet- 
ing adjourns, I will, although 1 am not an experienced working jewel- 
ler^ in the absence of those more expert in the trade, take the UJ 
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^ buraiBh them up a little, and to-morrow endeavor to bring oitf • 
some of their beauties for your inspection. I shall not have time to 
perform this burnishing as it ought to be donej but what the time 
will pcirmit, I will do. 

[Adjournment to ten o^clock the next morning.] 

Mr. Campbell has said that the Christian religion is divine, and 
that the Supreme Power, who revealed it, is most anxious that all 
men should believe in it. How came it, then, that Mahomed, after 
Christ had preceded him six hundred years, and the Christians had 
til that time to mature their plans, should have obtained more pro- 
selytes, and that the Musselmans should at this day nearly equal, if 
not outnumber, the Christians? That which proves the truth of 
the Christian religion, as Mr. C. has attempted to prove it, wiU 
equally prove the truth of the Mahomedan, and every other religion. 
The verity of each depends upon the same kind of testimony — they 
all have their mysteries and their miracles. Whenever we become 
lational beings, we shall be assured that the Power which governs 
the universe, whatever it may be, requires not mysteries or miracles 
to efiect its purposes. 

If my plan was to arouse Coo much local irrational feelings, it 
would not be difficult to make very short work of these proceedings. 
To enter fully into an examination of the mysteries, miracles and 
errors which Christians have been taught from infancy to hear with 
reverence, would be productive of no practical benefit. I shall, 
therefore, not go much into detail upon subjects, which so few are 
yet prepared to hear freely canvassed. 

There may, however, be some utility in deviating a little from the 
course to which originally I intended to adhere. For although I 
think it right, for the reasons stated, not to enter minutely into what 
appears to me the glaring inconsistencies of any of the religions of 
the world; yet as Mr. C. has taken so much pains to develope the 
whole of the Christian scheme, I will advert to some of his points 
of defence, and afterwards give a further development of those twelve 
fiindamental laws, which Mr. C. calls old principles, and show that 
these old principles, being all proved to be fiicts, it becomes utterl^j 
inpossihle that any religion can be true. 
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Mr. Campbell has told you that the Clinstian religion consists in 
fiuthy and that fidth depends upon te8tinu>ny; that the faith neces- 
sary for you to have, is an undoubting belief in the miraculous birth, 
in the death and burial, and in the ascension into heaven of the man 
Jesus Christ, who— it is the most essential, however, to believe — 
was really and truly the Son of God, begotten by him of a virgin. 

This iff the position in which Mr. Campbell has placed the discus- 
sion. He is, from the circumstances in which he has been placed 
from his infimcy, unprepared to discuss it upon any other grounds. 
His mind is completely overwhelmed with the theological learning 
he has been induced to acquire. Mr. Campbell has little or no prac- 
tical knowledge of the present general state of the human mind, or 
of society out of the western districts of this country. 

It was not my intention, as J have previously mentioned, to enter 
at all into the endless details of the incomprehensible mysteries, 
which have been contrived to confound the understandings of the 
ignorant, in all the religions of the world, past and now existing. 

The most intelligent of the population of Europe never think of 
introducing religious subjects for argument. They are well aware 
that all religious mysteries and miracles are opposed to reason, and 
are useless for any good purpose. They abandon them, therefore, to 
men who discard reason — to untaught women and children; and by 
these means relieve their society from a subject, upon which they 
tacitly acknowledge that all men, who devote their time to it, become 
more or loss insane. 

I shall, tlierefure, not waste much of your time, and mine, by en- 
tering upon a discussion of subjects in which reason can be of no 
manner of use, but quite the reverse. 

For reason would say, that if God made us, and could make us 
as he liked, and he desired we should believe in liis existence with 
any definite qualities, and to obey any fixed laws for his advantage 
or ours, that he would at once have made us so to believe, and so to 
act That he never could be angry or displeased with his own work ; 
and that, having the ordering and direction of all things, even, as 
they say, of creating the very materials, all things must exist, be and 
act as he intended ; and that nothing, by any possibility, and more 
particularly after the CreattHr paw and pronounced that «<all was very 
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Ifoody^ could go WToag, or lemo^e out of the eternal oijter which he 
ibieknew and preordained. 

Season also would say, that if, by some mystery wholly incompre* 
hensible to reason, roan, the last and most finished work of this all 
wise, all good and all powerfiil Creator, did actually disobey the 
laws given to him by his Creator, almost as soon as man and woman 
were created; and that the Creator really wished to have a good 
and happy race of human beings; the better mode would have been, 
to have pat Adam and Eve quietly asleep, and humanely put them 
out of existence again, before they had begotten any children, if they^ 
also, were to be rendered unhappy for their parents^ acting naturally 
under the circumstances in which they were placed. 

And when Adam and Eve were thus, without experiencing pain 
or knowing evil, put, without noise or disturbance, out of the way, 
reason would say, that the Creator, if such were his wishes, having 
acquired the experience in which he proved himself to be deficient 
al the creation of the first man and woman, might in this second 
attempt have succeeded to his utmost desire, and obtained men and 
women, who would always think as he intended tliey should think, 
and act as he made them to act. 

But again — if some other mysteries, quite incomprehensible for 
human nature to divine, did stand in the way of God acting in 
this reasonable manner; and that, for this one action of man and 
woman, performed, no one knows how, contrary to the divine will, it 
became the wish of God that innumerable myriads of human beings 
should sufier, through thousands of generations in this world, and 
eternally in another; reason cannot discover why God repented him- 
self that lie had made man, or why he should suffer man to make 
him angry, or to thwart all his good intentions for the benefit of the 
human race. 

But passing over these impassable matters to reason — it seems 
strange that God should relent in part of the horrid, cruel and unjust 
treatment to which, as it appears to reason, he had doomed mankind ; 
and wish to devise some expedient, by which roan might have some 
chance of relieving himself from that part of his punbhment which 
consigns him to eternal misery. 
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Again — ^it seems very extraordinary to our Acuities, that he should 
have created ipan without any power over his belief; and that God 
should make the condition of his escape from hell and damnation to 
consist in firmly believing what is opposed to his senses, and what he 
cannot receive into his mind until he has been reduced from a rational 
to an irrational being. That is, he must believe that the Power which 
pervades all space overshadowed a particular virgin of the human 
race, and that thus the Son of (jod was procreated and produced; 
that the Son of God was an infant man, and grew as other men 
grow; that he was upwards of thirty years in making a few indivi- 
duals believe that he was the Son of God; that then he was crucified 
as an impostor; -that this, the only Son of God in the universe, was 
God himself; that he died, although we are told God cannot die; 
that on the third day he rose from the dead, and appeared, as in his 
life time, with his natural or material body; that he ate and drank 
with some of his disciples for forty days, at divers times and places, 
and then — with all his materiality, for they saw him with their mate- 
rial eyes — he ascended up to heaven, as they say, from whence he 
has never returned. 

Why were these strange things made of so doubtful a character 
to man, that very few, com[Nircd with the number living at tlie lime 
they were said to have occurred, could or did believe them? Rea- 
son also says, if God and tlie Son desired that all men should believe 
tiiese mysteries and miracles, how came it that Mahomet success- 
fully opposed botli Father and Son on this subject, and got the bet- 
ter of the Christians, afler they had had six hundred years to fix 
these divine doctrines among mankind? 

Reason also asks, how is it that, at this day, there are, as Chris- 
tians say, but few sincere bdievers in the story of Adam and Eve 
and the apple and serpent, and in the birth, death, resurrection and 
ascension of Jesus Christ? 

But reason would ask ten thousand pertinent questions of this 
nature, to not one of which could a rational answer be given. 

I shall only ofiend my intelligent hearers by pursuing such an 
Iieterogeneous mass of incomprehensible absurdities as these; and I 
willy therefore, conclude this part of the subject^ by asking Mr. 
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Campbell, what evidence, in these days, would now he snfBcient to 
induce him to believe that a virgin had conceived, and was delivered 
of a male child! Or that one rose from the dead,. and appeared with 
a material body,-— and with that body, or without it, was seen ascend-* 
ing up to heaven? I know that, as / am constituted, and as mil' 
Uons of my fellows are, no power, which we possess over our wills, 
can prevent us having the most thorough conviction that the whole 
is nothing but an invention, and a very inferior and inconsistent one, 
to frighten ignorant men and weak women and children out of their 
sober senses, and to render them, for life, irrational beings, and bad 
members of society. And if we cannot avoid these impressions, 
who is to blame? Man, who cannot, by his organization, command 
his will contrary to his conviction, or the Being who created the will 
for man? 

This part of the subject is to me, as it exhibits the degradation to 
which the reasoning Acuities of man has been reduced, most un- 
pleasant, and more especially as all must become irrational on these 
topics, before they can become sincere. I will, therefore, dismiss 
it,— as I hope all mankind will, before a few years have expired,-^ 
and proceed to subjects, which the human mind can reason upon 
without feeling that it is degraded by the operation. 

I shall, therefore, merely repeat, that to a sane* mind, Mr. Camp- 
belPs evidences are no evidences at all, except to prove the errors of 
the doctrines which, according to a known law of our nature, he has 
been compelled to receive, and which, of his own power^ he cannot 
remove from his mind. 

I hope, that when he shall hereafter reflect upon this discussion^ 
the facts stated will be sufficient to overcome his present convictions, 
and make a right impression on his mind, and enable him to see the 
inestimable practical value of the twelve fundamental laws of our 
nature; for then, with his talents, he would be a powerful advocate 
in dispelling error from the minds of others. 

AAer taking up a large portion of your time upon these evidences^ 
none of which would be admitted into any of our courts of law to 
prove to the value of one dollar, Mr. Campbell gave us many learned 
documents as extracts from deists, atheists and sceptics; but for 
wbat purpose, in this discussion, I know not, except to prove that 
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there was no eonnttuon between my views and those of many of 
these writers. 

The truth is, I cannot feel that high importance, that many do, for 
writings which proceed from mere closet speculators in metaphysics, 
who, perceiving some of the false notions derived from tlie doctrines 
of free-will, could not discover what human nature really is, so as to 
be competent to recommeiM) any practical improvement in relation 
to the affiiirs of life. 

They were, therefore, men in the second stage of the human mind. 
They had discovered some of the errors of religion, and had lost its 
infiuences, without acquiring any better, or any substitute at all for 
them. I consider them, therefore, to have been in the state in whidi 
almost all the learned and most enlightened men of Europe are at 
this moment — without religion, and without knowledge of any other 
principles which can produce a superior practice in the conduct of 
the population of tho world. This is the worst state in which society 
can be; and from my extensive communications with the leading 
minds of Europe and America, I know it to be the present condition 
of the civilized world. And this is the true reason why this discus- 
sion has been so necessary at this period. The world must have a 
change, and it well merits a public contest to ascertain what that 
change shall be; Vhethcr it shall return back to the superstition and 
ignorance of the dark ages, or proceed forward, to bring into full 
practice, physically, mentally and morally, the discoveries and im- 
provements of the past ages, for the benefit of the human race. 

It is from knowing the danger of this second stage of the human 
mind, and the necessity of union to accomplish any great change 
without evil, that you have heard of my progress from country to 
country. I thus proceed from one country to another with the view of 
laying a broad and solid foundation for a new mode of life and enjoy- 
ment, and to prepare the means to prevent society from continuing 
long in its present condition without a beneficial governing principle. 
For, whatever you may think in this part of tlie world, the governors 
and great men of all countries are at present, with few exceptions, 
without religion, and without a knowledge of those principles which 
alone can create real virtue in the world. They are more at a loss 
to know how to govern their respective states now, owing to the 
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general progress of knowledge, than they liave been for centuri^. 
They perceive that a great change is unavoidable; but they are at a 
k)ss to know how it is to be eflbcted without confusion. 

The British government and nation, now while I speak, are at the 
very height of civilization under the present irrational system of s<^ 
ciety. They inhabit a beautiful island, and possess another imme- 
diately adjoining, with a valuable population, capable of rendering 
and receiving to and from each other every possible social service, 
benefit and advantage; yet, at this moment, that government is greatly 
at a loss to determine what measures to adopt to put that populatioa 
in a state of prosperity. The opposing parties were lately on the point 
of distention; and if they had proceeded to hostilities, no one could 
calculate the extent of the evil and misery that would have followed. 
And what is the real obstacle to their union, prosperity and happiness? 
It is religion . Ask the Irish, if, to their cost, they have not found reli- 
gion to be tlie greatest curse with which they have ever been afflicted? 
In Ireland, it has been the parent of every crime and evil, of whicli 
the mind can conceive. Were that obstacle removed, what a glo- 
rious opportunity would arise to make that country one of the most 
beautiful, and the inhabitants among the most happy, in any part of 
the world ! Yes! I know nothing, but religion, and the consequent 
ignorance which it generates of our nature, which now prevents Ire- 
land from becoming one of the most desirable places of abode in any 
of the four quarters of the globe, — little short, indeed, of the para- 
dise described by Mr. C. But all the members who administer the 
government of Great Britain, as well as the population, are utterly at 
a loss to know what to do with their over-abundant means of creating 
a surplus wealth, and a superior character for the population of both 
islands. They are like slieep without a shepherd— they know not 
whither to go, what new direction to take, or how to overcome the 
difficulties in whicli they are. involved. I well know, and I have 
known for twenty years past, thai measures were in a steady prqg- 
leas to produce this state of thing^in both islands. I have long 
known, that they were proceeding at a rapid pace through all the 
Accessary previous stages, until they should come to a point, beyond 
which they could not advance without an entire change of the prin- 
ciples by whirh they have been governed. And they have now 
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leached this point. Fortunately for them^ and the world, they must 
now adopt new principles and practices. 

The circumstances which now exist every where, plainly indicate 
to all who are engaged in the afiairs of men, that the population of 
the world is gorged with the means of obtaining every good thing; 
but that such is the ignorance which prevails, that instead of ration- 
ally using the wealth so easily to be obtained, or properly apfdying 
the newly acquired scientific means, by wliich the best things to 
promote the happiness of society may be beneficially procured in the 
greatest abundance, the wealth accumulates in a few hands, and is 
misapplied; while the new producing powers obtained from mecha* 
nical improvements and chemical discoveries are so misdirected, as 
to be made the most powerful engines yet known, to inflict poverty 
and distress on tlie largest portion of mankind. I mean that portion 
of it, which, by their labor, produces all the wealth which is con- 
sumed by those who create none for themselves. 

But, my friends, altliough I foresaw distinctly, twenty years ago, 

that these results would necessarily arise from the progress of new 

improvements and inventions, and published my reasons for these 

opinions; yet, so little is the world aware of these movements, the 

inevitable consequences of this new state of things,, that the change 

is, inren now, coming upon the most civilized nations ^like a thief 

in the night,?^ unheeded and unprovided for. You know not, that 

the very circumstances in which you and the whole population of 

the world at present exist, render it ineviuble that this, the most 

mighty change which tlie world has yet experienced, must take place 

within a few years. There is no power on earth, that can resist its 

progress. It is proceeding forward with a mighty impetus, such as 

your minds are now inadequate ta comprehend. This new scientific, 

mechanical and chemical power is advancing, with the efficient force 

of an army equal to many hundred millioiu of men, well disciplined^ 

equipped and provided, to acconoalilk ili purpose. 

Irresistible, however, as thittmocf now is, it is daily upon the in- 
ciease. It ifr annually recruitcnin Europe and America, but chiefly 
in Great Britain and the United States, by new inventions, and ex- 
tensions of the old^with new powers, such as appal the present estate 
of the human mind to contemplate, and far exceed the belief of thosr 
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nAo are inexperienced upon these subjects. I bdiete I am much 
within the real amount, when I state, that the increase of this new 
power within the last ten years, over Europe and America, has ex- 
ceeded in its results, each year, upon the average of that period, the 
weU dhected industry of tweniy ndUions of labarera unaided by 
machinery or other scientific aid. 

This is the power, which will force the nations who arc now the 
most advanced in arts and sciences to stand still, and inquire what 
is to be done with this enormous force, daily increasmg, in direct 
competition with all the producing classes, having a continual ten- 
dency to diminish, under the existing system of trade and conunerce, 
the value of their labor, and to reduce them and their families to 
poverty and slavery. Modem governments know not what measures 
to adopt, to give this enormous and continually increasing power a 
right direction. Tes! as governments and nations, they will be 
speedily overwhelmed by that worthless object, for which they have? 
been all taught to sacrifice their real happiness, and which they now 
worship as their god. I mean wealth — what is called gold and 
dilver and bank notes, which, after all, but represents real wealth. 

There will soon be so much real wealth produced, by the daily 
multiplying labor-saving machines, that nations will be no longer 
competent to prosecute any of their present measures with success. 
This wealth will accumulate, and become as an impassable mountain 
barrier to permanent prosperity. It has already, in your technical 
phrase, overstocked many, and soon it will oversupply all markets; 
and require, in consequence, more and more exertion firom the 
working and middle classes, to enable them to Hve. 

These are the signs of the times. I wish your eyes could be 
opened, to enable you to perceive these things even a little way off; 
for they are, while I qpeai^but a short distance from us. I see it in 
the smoke of your new fiiciyM|||He me. I hear it in the strokes 
of your heavy hammers, ml^^^^Hpoved) which now din upon 
the ear. Thia is one reason li^V^Hpcussion is so necessary at 
this period. It well merits a publi^mtest, to ascertain what that 
change, which all things indicate to be so near at hand, shall be,*-^ 
whether it shall return back to tlie superstition and ignorance of the 
dark ages; or proceed forward, to bring into full practice, physically. 
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monfally and morally, the discoveries and iinpioveioojits of the ])a*•^^ 
ages, for the benefit of the human race. 

We may, therefore, dismiss those quotations of Mr. CampbelPSf 
from the atheists, deists, skeptics, &c. as ho calls them ; for they do 
not in any degree belong to tlie subject. I brought none of them 
forward to support my argument. He had supposed that 1 had none 
but such broken reeds to depend upon, and he prepared his dnfcnce 
accordingly. I have derived little ndvnntago from the past writings 
of the human race, except as finger posts, to inform me << tliat tliis 
iis not the right road to virtue and happiness.^ 

I have derived far moro wisdom from calmly and attentively 
watching the minds and procoedings of children, from a very early 
age, than I have acquired from all the writings, sacred and profane, 
that I have read. 

The authors of thew worits assumed facts which did not exist, 
reasoned upon them as though they were true, and let their iroagina-- 
tions nm into every kind of error. Hence the mythologies of the 
pagans, and the mysteries and miracles of the Jews, Hindoos, Chris^ 
tians and Mahomedans. All the sacred and theological writings of 
the pagans, Jews, Hindoos, Christians and Mahomedans are of no 
value. Nay, my friends, instead of being of any real value, tliey are 
the greatest evil existing nmong men; for they derange or destroy 
all the superior faculties and feelings of the human race, and make 
roan, as he is at tliis day, more irrational than any of the animal 
creation. 

For the brute creation, as we call them, act agreeably to their 
nature, and enjoy it ; while man, governed by the caprice of his ima- 
gination, acts contrary to it, and is miserable. 

The millions of volumes of this kind of writing, with which the 
world has been burthened, have liad but ona object, — and that is, to 
derange all tlie faculties of tlio^^hMMS them. It were happy for 
mankind, if they could all U^^^^|b in one heap-— and an im- 
mense one it would be— -m^P^Mrced under it, so that it might 
be consumed until not a fragment was left. The conflagration would 
be the greatest blessing that could now be conferred upon the human 
family. It is from these books that you have derived your present 
irrational idea^r Add until those ideas can be extracted from your 
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mmds; until they canbeunassociated even to their veiyfoundaticms; 
until your minds can be regenerated, and made to receive other and 
wholly opposite ideas, founded on principles all true, and thereibic 
all consistent with each other, you will see nothing, except through 
a glass so dark and obscure^ that you cannot distinguish one object 
as it really exists in nature. 

I have said that all tlie sacred and theological writings, of all reli- 
gions, are of no value; for they have not taught us a practice that is 
of any utility: they cannot teach one. 

To acquire true wisdom, the world must become again as little 
children, and observe with care the facts which every where abound 
to give them true and valuable knowledge. For the woild has almost 
every thing yet to acquire from these &cts, relative to a superior 
mode of existence. 

The inhabitants of the earth have, indeed, eyes, but see not; ears 
have they, but hear not; understandings, and understand not. For 
all their natural senses are deceived by &lse instruction from infancy, 
ind thereby rendered highly injurious. 

While every past and present fact demonstrates that your charac- 
ter, from birth to death, is formed for you, yen have been made, by 
a legerdemain of which you are quite unconscious, to believe that 
you form them yourselves, and that you have merit or demerit for 
what you are. Why, my friends, whether you have been made ves- 
sels of honor or dislionor, you are no moro than wax or clay in the 
hands of the potter. 

I hope the time-is approaching,when I shall be permitted to discharge 
an important duty to you and all mankind. Silver and gold have I not 
now to spare; and if I had, it could be of no real use to you. But 
I trust that I shall give you that which is beyond all price, and thereby 
render gold and silver unnn^ccssary to you, to your children, and to 
all future generations. Instaijft|fiHM^nd being, as hcrotoforo, as 
clay in the hands of the pottei^^^^^^jnost thorough conviction, 
that it is now practicable to nJim^^Bltora yourselves for your 
children; and if I can show you the ^l^o become good potters, so 
as to enable you to new form them, to the extent that the materials 
of which they aro composed will admit, then shall I do for you, and 
fbem, and futurc generations, the greatest senicQ that one. man ha?* 
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ever peribnnod for his fellows. I do not despair, indeed, of ensbluig 
many of the present generation, by certain inducements derived from 
itol knowledge, to place themselves in a new furnace, as it weie^ ia 
which their hearts and minds shall be softened, and by which opefa- 
tioB they may be enabled in part even to amend some of the nume- 
fous deformities and imperfections which, through the ignorance of 
Iheir instnictcrs, they have been compelled to receive. 

This many will be oiabled to do for themselves; but their chil 
dren, through an early training and instruction in this invaluable 
knowledge, may be made to become greatly superior in this new art 
or calling; while their children, again, will greatly improve upon 
their immediate predecessors. And thus shall an improved charac- 
ter be given, through all future time, to every succeeding generation. 

This happy result will arise, when all the jewels vdthin the casket 
diall be so burnished as to compel public attention to examine, not 
only their external beauty, but also their intrinsic worth. 

Now, my friends, can I give you any thing of more intrinsic valuey 
than to enable you to make your ofl&pring superior, physically and 
intellectually, to the most perfect human being tliat now exists? I 
can do this; and this I will not cease to endeavor to do, while health 
and the power of exertion shall be spared to me. There is nothing 
in the whole range of human society, that can be, in any degree, 
compared with the value of this knowledge. Having this, you will 
have every thing; and without it, you have comparatively nothing. 

When you shall thus become expert potters, and be enabled to 
put your children in superior moulds, there will be no occasion for 
weekly preachings — no necessity for formal precepts of any kind, to 
adults. Tiie superior formation of the character of each individual 
will be secured in childhood; and before the period of youth expires, 
it will be matured in good habits and dispositions — in a correct 
knowledge of human nature.yuHu||tt close inspection of the laws 
within the casket; and it im^^^Huned the high intellectual ac- 
quirements and fixed monjHpifR, which will make it evident to 
all, that the present weckl^Rachings arc most injurious to the best 
and highest interests of the human race. 

And unless thb sufxaior workmanship shall bo applied at an early 
period of lifii>, it is useless to expect that it can ever be eiicctually 
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%ell done afterwards. When your children have been put into an 
ill formed mould from in&ncy, and thereby forced to acquire irra- 
tional feeling! for their fellows, erroneous ideas and notions respect- 
ing their own powers, and bad habits, which tenaciously adhere to 
them, it is in vain to expect that you can undo that, except by some 
accidental occurrence, which has been so unfortunately done at the 
most important period of the child^s life, for giving the best form to 
his diameter. 

You haie heard much firom my friend, Mr. C, of the genius and 
tendency of the Christian faith and religion. He has told you what 
he haa been taught to believe of it from his youth upwards. And he 
has informed you what his impressions are, with as much honesty aa 
a conscientious Musselman would tell you of the spirit and genius 
of the Mahomedan failh and religion. For the Mahomedans and 
Hindoos are as conscientious in their belief, and as tenacious of the 
superiority of their religion, as Mr. Campbell, or any Christian in 
Christendom, can be of theirs. And have tliey not a» much faitli as 
the members of any other religion? 

But the conscientiousness or tenacity of the pagan, Jew, Hindoo, 
Christian or Mahomedan do not add one grain to the argument in favor 
of the divine origin or truth of either. They prove only the divine 
origin and truth of the fiflh law of human nature; and the value* 
beyond price,, which it will become to the world, when it shall be 
regenerated and born again, and it shall cease to be dead: in tres- 
passes and sins, as almost all Christendom, as well as- the other por- 
tions of the world,, are at present. 

Wo shall presently see how these lai^-s of nature harmonize and 
explain each other, and their applicability to all the business and 
duties of life. 

Did Mr. Campbell explain- to you the spirit and genius of the 
Christian system? I listened to biofkjpth all the attention in my 
power; and then I contrasted, in-pjlrilit-the real effects produced 
in Christendom by that spirit and guKsj g Because, my friends, it 
is « by the fruits that ye shall know them.^ 

This mode of judging of the tree by its fruit, is alone the one I 
adopt, when I examine the spirit and genius of any religion, of any 
go^'emment, of any code of laws, or any of the institutions which 
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flow from them. And by this guide I have, without prejudice or 
fkvor, compared the spirit and genius of the Christian mysteries^ 
Oiiracles, fiiUes and dogmas with their fruits; and by their fruits, so 
abundantly growing around me in every direction, I have become 
intimately acquainted witli tlic tree from tlie blossom to the root. 

And what have 1 found this tree, of two thousand yoors^ growtfai 
to produce, in every soil in which it has been planted? Abundance 
of insincerity and deception; for the whole life of a Christian is a 
continued striving in opposition to his nature, and therefore, of ne- 
cessity he must be a hypocrite. It is notorious over Asia and AiHct, 
that there is so little trutli in a Christian, that little or no faith is 
pUced in what he may say or do. But to come nearer home — show 
me a man or woman in the city of Cincinnati, whose daily life is 
not a perpetual lie to his or her profession. It cannot be otherwise. 
It is necessarily so; and no one can avoid tliis consequence, with- 
out being so unnatural as not to partake of human nature. It is 
the natural fruit of the tree. It is the spirit, the genius, the neces- 
sary tendency of Christianity; and tliereforc the individuals, who 
have been compelled to receive it, are objects of our greatest com- 
passion. 

Other fruits of this tree are, pride and spiritual pride, among many 
other kinds of it, and envy and jealousy. 

My friends, do you know any prido of wealth, of birth, of con- 
nexions; any spiritual pride, any pride of learning, or personal pridCf 
in tliis city? Do you know any who envy the advantages possessed, 
or which they suppose to be possessed, by others? Or do you know 
any who are jealous of their neighbors^ superiority, or of their feel- 
ings for otlicrs in preference to themselves ? If you do, these are the 
genuine fruits of this tree; and you well know tliey superabound 
•very where. 

Other fruits of this same tice are, ignorance and presumption, 
most peculiarly combined. ^.^^, 

Have you any ignorant among you, who know nothing of them- 
selves, and very little of nature; who yet imagine themselves to be 
God^8 elect; and who, in consequence, look down upon their fellow- 
beings as though they were not of tlie some species, and say, << Stand 
aloof, for I am more holy than thou?.^ 
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This again ia the natural fhiit of the tree. Religious wats, mas> 
aacreSy and pereecutions for conscience sake, are also some of its 
fruit; and these have been shed abundantly all over Christendom. 

It is unnecessary to tell me what any system will do when carried 
into practice, whilst I have its practical results before roe; whilst I 
see what h has produced in the patst^ and what it is producing in the 
preaeni time — what it produces Uhdayy and what it muai produce 
during the continuance of its practice among men. From the facts 
and reasonings thus obtained, it is most evident, that if the Christian 
doctrines were to continue to form your characters for ten thousand 
years, they would make you, at the end of that period, worse than 
you are to-day; for they are daily becoming more and more incon- 
gruous, when compared with the knowledge derived from the grow- 
ing experience of the world. In the very nature of the doctrines 
which the gospel enforces upon the young and tender mind, every 
generation, if it can be supposed possible that these doctrines, in 
opposition to experience, could continue to influence them, must 
become more and more irrational. For as the world advances in 
knowledge and experience, the professing Christian must necessa- 
rily become either more hypocritical, or more ignorant. And from 
this simple cause, I doubt wliether, since the days of Christ^ first 
appearing, there ever was a time of more hypocrisy, over the whole 
of Christendom, than at the present. 

I know the world cannot help being what it is — you cannot help 
being what you are. And in consequence of the overwhelming cir- 
cumstances which now exist, religious societies are now every where 
a cheat from beginning to end. Owing to the certain information 
I luLve derived from tlie casket, I can easily discover that your looks, 
your words, and your actions are continually opposed to each otiicr. 

Do not be offended, my friends, nor suppose I qpeak in anger, or 
witli tlie intention to offend you. So far from being angry, I feel 
the utmost, the most sincere compaasion for you, and all who are, 
like you, under the influence of any idigious delusion. 

I do not attach a particle of blame to one of you. Possessing 
the knowledge contained in this casket, and the charity which it 
necessarily compeli^ me to have for every human being, how can I 
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blame you? Do I not know witli the greatest certainty how the 
character of each has been formed for tliem from infancy. 

My friends, every one admits— even your sacrod books teach, that 
there is no possibility of judging fairly of any tree, save by its fruits* 
I,, therefore, judge of Christianity by the bitter fruits which it has 
produced wheresoever it has been planted. 

My friends, I have had time only to polisli some parts, and those 
imperfectly, of the contents of this casket, as you have witnessed. 
This afternoon, I shall be prepared with some more of it, and I will 
endeavor to produce as iiiuch as will occupy our attention from four 
to five o^clock. Seeing the course Mr. Campbell lias adopted, I 
wish to have time to do equal justice to the subject which 1 advo- 
cate. I do not like to depend solely upon the accidental ideas which 
may arise wlien I address you, without any preparation. For as I 
enter more fully into this subject, its importance continually grows 
upon me. Having proceeded thus far in attempts to open a new 
light in tliis city, as it must be to many of you, I am the more desi- 
rous not to leave you partially informed respecting it. I wish to do 
justice, in this case, to the subject, to you, and to the millions to 
whom these records will be transmitted. I therefore trust, that it 
will not be too inconvenient to tlie gentlemen who sit as moderators, 
to allow time sufficient to do that wliich it would be most improper 
to leave undone. I could not begin to reply to Mr. C. until he had 
finished his elaborate argument and his long chain of documents, 
which have occupied one half more timo than I required to place my 
views before you, — and he Fi)eaks, as you must notice, three words 
for two of mine. I mean not, however, to occupy your time with 
words without corresponding ideas, as must be dune in all cases in. 
which much is spoken on the subject of any religion. For the mys- 
teries of religion can be made to pass current only when many words 
are used to confound the understandings of the hearers, by no defi- 
nite meaning being attached to them. When tlie deepest prejudices 
of mankind have to be uprooted^.there must be substantial ideas for 
each word to represent, and ideas, too, tliat are perfectly consistent 
with each other, or I shall have no chance of making the permanent 
impression I intend. I have promised, that when I shall have finished 
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this port of the discussion, if Mr. Campbell, or any other individual, 
shall discover one error, or one inconsistency, in the principles and 
■ajEtem which I advocate, I will give up the whole contest. For 
should one error be found, I shall be convinced I have been deceived; 
for where there is inconsistency, there cannot be truth. At present 
I will say no more. 

[Note by the Stemographsr. — Here tome converaation took pUce 
between the chairman and Mr. Campbell. Mr. Owen stated that he would 
be prepared to proceed with his afternoon's address, after Mr. C. had re* 
plied, as he wished to do, to what he had offered this morning.] 

Mr. Owen resumed. I am sure we are all greatly indebted to the 
moderators, who have attended here so punctually day by day. They 
have given us already so much of their time, that I can readily sup- 
pose it will be inconvenient for them to continue their attendance 
much longer. I have done all that seemed to me desirable, to cur- 
tail the duration of this discussion* My friend, Mr. Campbell, no 
doubt, deemed it of great importance to place before the public all 
his notions of the system in which he has been trained; and it has 
been the extraordinary length of my firiendVi erudite exposition, 
(during the utterance of which I was under the necessity to remain 
silent,) that has taken up so much of the time. 

But, my friends, there is another view of this subject. The sys- 
tems which I have to oppose are of several thousand years' standing. 
They have been supported, during these tliousand years, by millions 
of ministers, who have been paid, in that time, enormous sums to 
instruct the population in various countries, — and for more than a 
hundred in this. 

Can it be expected, then, that in a few days, or ratlier in little 
more than one, — for, during this discussion, I have spoken but 
fifteen hours, — I can unassociate in your minds all the ideas thus 
derived from past ages — ideas which have been instilled into your 
m'mds witli so much care, from your birth? Is it to be expected, 1 
ask you, my friends, that, in a few houre, I can combat and put to 
flight all the host of errors which have been accumulating for thou- 
sands of years, when by the fundamental laws of human nature we 
are compelled to retain early fmpressions with great tenacity! 
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Although Mich a result no one would anticipate, I have yet un- 
bounded confidcmce in the omnipotence of truth. I care not what 
obstacles may be placed in its way : whatever they are, I expect thit, 
sooner or later, they will be overcome. If, on the present occasion, 
I shall not be allowed time for the full performance of the task I 
wish to accomplish, I trust it shall be so executed, within whatever 
time is now to be allowed before the discussion terminates, that 
what I put upon record will be suITicient to induce those who have 
not yet been taught to reflect upon these subjects, to begin to think, 
for themselves. I can hardly believe, that there can be any wish 
that this subject sliould not be as fully hoard on one side, as it has 
been on the other; or that what remains to be said on my part should 
not be said in the best manner. 

But, my friends, 1 find that upon this, as upon all other occasions, 
we must necessarily be governed by the circumstances which sur- 
round us. To these circumstances I must yield, as we are all obliged 
to do, when we cannot change those in which we are involved. It 
seems the circumstances which limit this debate cannot now be 
easily changed. I must, therefore, submit to the audience the re- 
mainder of what I intended to say, without having time to do all 
4he justice to the subject, which its high practical importance de- 
serves. 

These debates are familiar to Mr. C, and he has been in the prac 
tice of public speaking week af^er week, or rather day by day, for 
many years. I am obliged to think well what I say, before I give it 
utterance. It is always necessary, but now peculiarly so, for me. 
after the engagement I have made, to take care that there shall be 
no inconsistency in any thing I may say. I have only to regret, that 
what I may speak is not likely to be so well digested, as that which 
I should write at more leisure. But as I must now be governed in 
what I shall say, to the termination of this discussion, by tlje impulse 
of the moment, I trust that the ideas and expressions which may 
arise, when I address you in the afternoon, will be equal to the emer- 
gency. 

[Note by the Stenoorapber.— Adjoonunent to moot at throe o'clock^ 
"^cn the dlBcuBsion is to be closed.] 
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Tuesdap afternoon, 2Ut April, 1829. 

jifr. O. Mr. Chairman — ^Mr. C, as you heard, has jast concluded, 
by desiring me to retract my assertion that I have not heard from 
him one pbilosophicid argument in su^^rt of the Christian religion. 
While he was speaking, 1 have again taxed my memory, and I can- 
not recollect one. I have no doubt, that he has adduced many argu- 
ments which he deems philosophic; but they do not appear so to me. 
My conviction is, that no philosophic argument, derived from fiicts 
to be understood by man, can be adduced in favor of any religion.^ 
And therefore, however acute Mr. C.^ mind may be; however much 
he may have read ; yet, owing to the nature of the subject, he has 
not, and, in my mind, he cannot bring one philosophical argument — 
•ne that is in accordance with facts — in support of Christianity, or 
any other religion. I can only speak of his aiguments, according 
to the impressions which they have made upon my mind. 

But there was another point adverted to, which it seems quite 
necessary to explain. I did not, in the remotest degree, mean, by 
^y expression which might have fallen from me, to impeach Mr. 
C.'s disinterestedness. If I had done so, it would have been doing 
violence to my own feelings; because I know, from various sources, 
that both Mr. C. and his father have suffered by their disinterested- 
ness in supporting what they have been compelled to believe to be a 
right view of Christianity. I have not the remotest idea that Mr. C. 
has come forward, upon this occasion, with any interested motive. 

When I terminated my part of the discussion, this morning, I was 
proceeding to show in detail the number of vices and crimes which 
were prevalent in Christian society, and which I mean to prove 
emanate directly from religion. But as the period for this discus 
sion will now be very much limited, I shall avoid much of the detail 
which it was my intention to develope, and shall apply the remaining 
part of our time to effect the most important purposes. I was about 
to stale the horrors of the inquisition, as well as of the religious wars 
and massacres of many centuries, as emanating directly from diffc« 
rent sects of different religions. But I shall not now take up your 
time with matters whidk many of you can readily bring to your recol- 
lection^ but proceed to thosp which are more important in practice. 
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As circumstances now render it necessary tliat this discuflsion 
should be brought to a speedy termination, I must waive all minor 
points, and give you as mudi of the essence of the subject as time 
will permit, and come at once into the midst of it. 

Mr. C, by his defence and manner of rea&oning, shows that his 
mind has been formed altogether upon the notion that man is bom 
with a will to think and to act, free as he chooses, upon all occa- 
sions, or that he possesses a fiee will, — and that he is responsible 
for his thoughts and actions. All Christendom, and all the world, 
have been trained, educated and confirmed in these notions, and in 
the practice which they necessarily engender. The Christian, and 
all other religions, are founded cm these notions. It was these no* 
tions, alone, that made any religion necessary. They become neces- 
sary, as artificial means to check the enormous evils that the notions 
of man^s fi-ee will and free agency were sure to produce in practice. 
But they have proved themselves incompetent to the task ; and like 
every other attempt to counteract nature, they greatly increase the 
evil, and become, themselves, more injurious than the evil which 
they were introduced to check. In fact, upon the theory of .fiee 
will and action in man, are founded not only all the religions of the 
earth, but all the governments, codes of laws, and customs, with all 
phraseology of all languages, creating thereby feelings, thoughts and 
actions of a peculiar cast, derived immediately from this origin, 
which extend their ramifications through every portion of the indi 
vidual and through society, wherever man has yet been found. 

It is, however, as we have proved by the twelve fundamental laws 
of human nature, an error more obvious, upon reflection, than the 
•one imiversally received by all our ancestors, that the sun moved 
round the cartli. Both errors were derived from the first impressions 
•of our senses; but facts, subsequently acquired, demonstrate both 
impressions to be contrary to reason. 

Wo see, then, that the notion of free will and action has given 
birth to all the religions, governments, lavirs, phraseology, customs 
and practices of mankind ; and that it has, through these agencies^ 
formed the mind and character of the whole human race. The 
"listing ignorance, poverty, vice and suifcting of mankind are all 
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Erectly chargeable upon the errors of free will doctrines, actTng 
through these mighty agencies. 

It is the extraordinary deceptions produced on human nature, by 
being subjected, every moment of its existence, to the influ^ices of 
this doctrine, that compel the most enlightened men of the age to 
acknowledge the impossibility of denying the truth of all the prind- 
I^ on which the doctrines of the formation of character are predi- 
cated ; and yet to say, that they are, at the same time, conscious that 
they must be governed, in their feelings, thoughts and actions, by 
their pre-received notions of free will. They cannot, of themselves, 
so thoroughly have they been imbued, through religion, government, 
kws, language and practice, with all the physical and mental influ- 
ences arising from the notions of free will, ever afterwards divest 
themselves of the feelings and habits which they generate. It is 
this which makes these men say. Our judgments arc convinced ; but 
in spite of ourselves, tho feelings, which have by some means or other 
been formed within us, are opposed to our judgments. We are, 
therefore, constrained to think one way, and to act another — to act 
contrary to our judgments. 

Now, my friends,, this doctrine, the origin of all religions, govern- 
ments, laws, institutions and practices, carries with it sin and misery. 
dut>ugb the whole extent of its ramifications. It is destructive of^ 
sincerity, of affection, of confidence, of charity, and of permanent 
prosperity and happiness, among the whole family of mankind. If 
is the direct cause, operating through these influences, that generate? 
anger, irritation, and all the inferior passions and jealousies whicJi 
axe now so prevalent in human society. And until its influences 
shall be withdrawn, the world will be filled, as heretofore, with con 
tention i^d strife, and all evil, and peace and good will can never 
enter among the habitations of men, — and tliat charity which think- 
MnoUlf will be, as at present, unknown except in name. 

Instead of this doctrine, which directly emanates from the igno 
nnce and inexperience of the least experienced, and therefore the 
most ignorant, I place before you the laws of human life, — the same 
which existed from the beginning, as they are to-day, and as I believe 
they will continue for e^'er. 



They are laws which require not to persuade you to oofisent to 
act in obedience to them. Knowing them — understanding them in 
all their connexions one with anotheri they wiU make so much real 
knowledge present to your mind, upon ail occasions, that you will 
be compelled to act in obedience to their dictates, and you will al- 
ways act right. 

These twelve fundamental laws of human nature, or laws of life, 
are the only foundation for real virtue that man can discover. 

They are complete in tliemselves, and need no aid from any doubt- 
ful authority. They are divine decrees, if ever decrees were divine; 
and they have now gone forth to the uttermost parts of the i^arth. 
They will, my friends, produce in due time, << Peace on earth, «iid 
good will to man.^^ 

[NoTB OF THR STENOGRAPHER. — Horo Mr. O. hcld Up a copy of the 
twelve laws, which had juBt come from the printer.] 

If you could remember all I stated to you in the early part of this 
discussion, it would be unnecessary for me to rise again, or say one 
word more. But aware, as I am, that the subject is new to many; 
that very few, if any, can retain the remembrance of conclusions, 
which are the condensed result of forty years^ reading, reflection and 
experience; I will endeavor to make these fundamental laws still 
more easy to be understood. 

Mr. C. says, and I know he believes it, that I have not brought 
forward one argument against the Cliristian religion. I want no 
other proof, that Mr. C. has looked at this casket, and seen only his 
own ideas reflected in it, being altogether unable to discover the 
spring and o\ic\\ it. 

Mr. C. says 1 have advanced no argument to prove that religions 
are founded in i/;Miorancc. Here are twelve arguments, each one of 
which, when it shaU be understood, is more than sufficient to lay 
the axe to the root of every religion, and of all the codes of law, that 
ever emanated from them. They do not send you to the daik ageSy 
to look for authority that deserves the consideration of the better 
informed mind of the present day. These laws speak intelligibly to 
the understanding of all who have been trained to think and reflect. 
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When these shall be understood, and taught to the rising generatioii. 
we need not tell them that they must be good boys and girls, or men 
and women; for they cannot possibly be otherwise. 

They will be compelled by tlie strongest of all possible motives, a 
clear and distinct knowledge of their own interest and happiness, to 
act, at all times and upon all occasions, according to the perfect 
law of obedience— according to that law, which they must jierceive 
and feci will secure tlieir happiness. 

It is, my friends, tlie full understanding of the twelve laws con- 
tained in so small a com|)a8S, tliat can alone make you, and your 
children, and your children's children, through innumerable genera- 
tions, potters of the very highest class, in the formation of tlie cha- 
racters of your descendants. You will, hence, discover how to 
Biould human nature in a maruier so superior to what has yet been 
done, as to become more perfect than the population ef the world, 
in its present ignorant state, is prepared to suppose practicable. 

You will know how to impress the minds of all your descendants 
with that pure charity of which I have spoken — that charity which 
thinketh no evil. 

We shall have our minds so purged from all those inferior pas- 
sions, jealousies and feelings which now distract the world, tlial we 
shall go straight forward to our object, seeing most distinctly what it 
18 we all have lo do. We shall then know how to form the most 
perfect mould, and to put tlic clay properly within it, and to finish 
it in the best manner. And will not this be an acquisition of great 
"value? 

A knowledge, however, of these laws, will not only lay the foun- 
dation for this charity in the hearts of all, but it will spoedily enable 
us to discover tlie beauty of an intelligent existence in unison with 
all nature, when contrasted with the glare and fashion of an artiticial 
life. We shall then not contest with each other who shall have the 
kigest and most splendid house, the richest clothing, or tiie greatest 
variety of useless trappings of any kind. 

We shall understand wherein the real, substantial, tangible liappir 
nettf of life consists. We shall know that a nation trained in sim- 
plicity of manners — taught to acquire high intelligence, with regard 
to what constitutes real knowledge, and to possoss the roost charita^ 
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ble feelings towards tlie whole human race, will form that combinft* 
tion of circumstances, from which alone any thing that deserves the 
name of happiness can be looked for. 

Shall I now, in detail, unlock the casket for you? Shall I again 
go through the twelve laws, and enable you to understand how each 
sentence applies directly to tlie subjects of this discussion? There 
is not one sentence, or clause of a sentence, that does not apply to 
the questions intended to be solved at this meeting. 

What does the casket disclose to us at its commencement? '< That 
man, at birth, is ignorant of every thing relative to his organization.^ 
And if this be true — and who doubts it? — surely for that organiza* 
tion, and its qualites, no individual can be justly made responsible. 
I ask Mr. C, and all who are present, whether any other conclusion 
can be adduced from this important fact? Whether any other con- 
clusion would be rational? What, then, becomes of tlie imaginary 
notion, taught to our ancestors and to ourselves, that we are bad by 
nature? My friends, to say that man is culpably bad by nature, is 
an assertion not less untrue and absurd, than if I were to say that 
the sun is culpably bad by nature; for both have their origin from 
the same Cause, whatever that Cause may be. And that we are igno- 
rant, at birth, of every thing relative to our organization, is an ete^ 
nal truth, depending solely upon facts obvious to every one, — a law 
which came with us into existence, and which will remain until matt 
shall cease to exist. It is no law of man^s devising; but a law 
emanating from the same Eternal Source from whence all facts pro- 
ceed. 

The casket tells you, moreover, on its first opening, that man has 
not been permitted to create the slightest part of any of his natural 
propensities, £iculties or qualities, physical or mental. And do yoa 
not know, my friends, that the infant, at birtii, is the foundation of 
tJie man? Some will say tliat the infant, tlie original organizatioD| 
at birth, is tlie whole man; that he only requires time to grow; and 
that .what he is at birth, he will be till death. I know the contraiy. 
I know that it forms tlie foundation, but only the foundation, of 
^ the character of the man. But I also know, if an unchangeable 
J foundation be laid for a house, that whatever superstructure may be 

subsequently raised upon it, the foundation itself ought not to b(^ 
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Uamed for any imperfection it may possess, but the architect. And,. 
By friends, although I do not agree with those philosophers, who 
take but a partial view of human nature, and who do not investigate 
all the facts for themselves, being content to receive them from others, 
and conclude that man is wholly formed by his education; I do 
not agree with those other philosophers, who hold that the organiza- 
tion, at birth, is every thing, and that education, or the circumstances 
in which it is placed, is a mere covering and deceptions garb, in the 
character of man. This organization is unquestionably a veiy im- 
portant part of our nature; and if we are to be made responsible for 
iC, we ought to have had the forming of all its minute and general 
qualities for ourselves. It is surely irrational for any one to assert, 
that afler we have been compelled to receive our organization, which 
IS the foundation and contains the germ of all our faculties, wo 
should be held responsible for it. This is a notion wholly irrecon- 
cileable to common sense, and it is also exceedingly unfavorable to 
the formation of a superior character by a right education ; for it 
destroys all correct ideas upon the subject. There never can be any 
nrtue in the world, so long as this error respecting the nature of 
man shall continue — ^so long as men are made to believe that they 
ought to be held responsible for that over which they have no con- 
fiol. If we really desire to improve man, and to form a virtuous, 
intelligent and happy state of society, we must make haste to discard 
notions so directly opposed to common sense. 

My friends, this first law gives us a distinct knowledge of what 
we are, when we first come into the world. Here we are ushered 
into existence, utterly unconscious of any thing appertaining to our- 
selves. Then what follows? how is the remainder of our character 
/^mde up? Let us see. 

I request your best attention to this part of the subject, for all our 
tfobsequent reasoning will be erected on this foundation; for this is 
not the wordy wandering you have been accustomed to hear, week 
after week, during your lives, and to which you may listen, or not, 
and be as wise in the former case as the latter. No; this part of our 
Bubjectis fraught with consequences of deep import to every human 
being. Every word of it, when understood, will be found invaloa-* 
tie for future fvactic^ 
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The sccoDd law is, ^< That no two infants, at birtfa, have yet been 
known to possess precisely the same organization; while the physi- 
cal, mental and moral differences between all infants are formed 
without their knowledge or wiiL^' 

No two infants have ever been known to be alike. This is a most 
important consideration. It lays the foundation for virtues in tho- 
human character, which no other knowledge can ever form, or make 
permanent and ever active. It is the only knowledge on which 
genuine charity can be formed to apply to every individual of the 
human race, and it is abundant to effect this object. A knowledge 
of this single fact, when rightly understood, will so form our minds^ 
as to compel us to be charitable to all mankind without any exception. 

[Here Mr. C. roso, and remarked that he wouM beg leave to suggest 
that these laws should not be commented on more than eleven times.] 

Mr. Owen resumed. I find the expounding of these laws, and 
bringing them to bear on the practical conduct of mankind, is more 
than my friend, Mr. C, can well bear. Well ! you see, my friends, 
this second law is quite sufficient to overset all the arguments of 
iny friend, Mr. C, and it is evident he begins to feel its extennTe 
influence. 

Assuredly, if no two infants are bom alike, but receive from thai 
Power which gives them existence, qualities which differ in their 
strength and combinations, there ought to be, in justice to these in- 
dividuals, if they are to be considered responsible beings, a differrat 
religion for every child that is born. Is not this true? If they are 
organized differently, can we with one atom of rationality vender 
them amenable to the same laws. I do say, that to act justly bj the 
human race, if a religion be necessary for any one individual, a di^ 
ferent religion is equally necessary for every other individual of the 
human family; and that these religions must necessarily be as vari- 
ous, and as multiform, as are the individual organizations of our spe- 
cies; and, also, that these countless religions should be so modified, 
as to adapt themselves precisely to the strength or weakness of the 
faculties with which each individual has been endowed. 

Now, my friends, I could touch Mr. C. agaui and again with these 
simple, plain facts; but they are so decisive of the great quesUoni 
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before us, that I am afraid of exhausting his patience and good feel* 
jogs. I will take compassion on him, therefore, and proceed to the 
third law. It is, << That each individual, is placed, at birtii, without 
his knowledge or consent, within circumstances, which acting upon 
his peculiar organization, impress the general character of those cir- 
cumstances upon the infant, child and man. Yet that the influence 
of those circumstances is, to a certain degree, modified by the pecu- 
Var organization of each individual.^ 

Now we come to another part of the subject, which is most inte- 
vesting to all, and which has not been explained sufficiently to give 
those unacquainted with these facts in the formation of the huuiaa 
character, a right understanding of its importance in the every day 
practice of life. 

It is not only that all infanta arc made, by the constitution of their 
respective natures, to differ from each other, and probably to dider 
in every one of their senses, as well as in their general organization; 
but tlmt these infants, after their birth, are placed in circumstances 
so different, that their characters must be often formed on models 
having little or no resemblance to each other, — frequently, indeed, 
the very opposite. For as there are no two infants born alike, neither 
is it in the power of man to place two infants under the same iden- 
tical circumstances, even when they appear to be the most alike. 
And, therefore, my friends, you not only require a different religion 
for every individual, in consequence of their organic difference at 
birth, but you also require a separate and distinct religion for each, 
according to the various kinds of circumstances or temptations in 
which each of these individuals may be placed, from their birth to 
death. 

My friends, there never were two infants, who for one day, or 
even for an hour, have been placed under precisely the same circum- 
stances. Now only look at the cruelty and mjustice, in this respect, 
of the doctrines of rewards and punishments of all religions. A 
moment's reflection will convince any intelligent mind, that no two 
can be placed under the same circumstances, af\er birth. To be so 
placed, they must be born at the same moment — open their eyes and 
see the light in precisely the same direction; whatever impressions 
^e made upou tlie one, must be made upon the other, and in pre* 
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fcisely the same order and sequence of strength. Now this is utterly 
impracticable. And, therefore, the notion that any human being is 
the legitimate object of reward or punishment, on account of the 
circumstances in which he has been placed without his control, 
knowledge or consent, is an error only to be accounted for from die 
irrational impressions made upon us by our ancettois, relative to the 
real character of human nature. 

We well know, from the general history of the world, that when 
infants are bom, they must become men according to the country 
and district in which they are reared; that they must be influenced 
by the circumstances existing in that particular country or dis- 
trict. They cannot be influenced by that which they do not know 
and cannot feel. Therefore, as infants and children have no power 
whatever to direct or control thusu circuiiiiituiices, no religion can be 
made to apply to them without the greatest injustice. And as it is 
demonstrated that children and men are the effects of their organiza- 
tion and external circumstances; that these combined operations 
form them to be whatever they are, at every moment of their time; 
no religion can be applicable to beings whose characters are so 
fiurmed. 

It is from this view of the subject, that 1 have said, again and 
again, that it is most irrational to treat children or men in the man- 
ner in which we have heretofore done, and to consider them respon- 
sible, as the cause of their own characters^ — ^when, from their nature, 
they have been, and must continue to be, the effects of combined 
causes over which they have had no control. 

But, my friends, altiiough it were possible to impress children 
with precisely the same circumstances, at and from their birth, the 
variety of their original organization would make a material and very 
important dilTerence. For the circumstances operating upon and influ- 
encing tlic mind of one child, would create a very different impres- 
sion from tliose made upon another; and yet the child itself is in 
no degree the cause of this difference. And therefore, again, none 
df the religions of the world can apply with justice to a being so 
formed and matured. 

Well, let us look at the next argument against all religions, con- 
tained in the fourth law. I stated to you, ^ That no infant has the 
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power of deciding at what period of time, or in wbat part of ihe 
world it shall come into existence, of whom it shall \)e bom, in 
what particular religion it shall be trained to believe, or by what 
other circumstances it shall be surrounded from birth to death.^ 

Now, my friends, I wish you to remark, as I proceed, that each of 
these laws, by itself, even taken separately and distinctly from their 
natural and necessary connexion and dependence one upon the 
other, is much more than sufficient to refute all my friend^s fallacies. 

This fourth law is so full of matter and meaning, that to do it 
ample justice, and direct your attention fully to all its important 
physical, intellectual and moral considerations, many days would be 
necessary, instead of the hour or two now lefl for me to explain 
many other parts of the subject equally important. But as the dis- 
cussion, at the request of the moderators, must terminate to night, 
and the evening is rapidly advancing upon us, I will endeavor, be- 
fore it becomes dark, to place before you as many facts as will here- 
after beneficially occupy your minds for reflection ; and refer to the 
early part of my statement for a more fuU explanation of this law, 
and hasten to elucidate some of the remaining. 

The next in order is the fifth law, viz. " That each individual is 
so created, that, when young, he may be made to receive impressions 
to produce either true ideas or false notions, and beneficial or inju- 
rious liabits, and to retain them with great tenacity.^' 

My friend, Mr. C, is a most striking living example of the over- 
whelming influence of this law of our nature. He has been orga- 
nized as we behold him; for which he has neitlier merit nor demerit. 
He was afterwards trained and educated in a particular part of 
Europe, and subsequently in tliis country, and placed under circum- 
stances by which he has been forced to believe in his particular 
views of the Christian religion, and by which we all perceive he is 
now influenced. He has been thus influenced to his peculiar con- 
duct by the same general laws of our nature, that liave compelled 
me to act as I have done, and which govern the birtli, life and death 
of every being that has yet been bom. 

You see, then, my friends, that through this law of our nature, 
we may force any child to become a Mahomedan, a Christian, or an 
idolater, a Jew, a Quaker, or a cannibal. The child is a perfectly 
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passive piece of clay, to be moulded by those around him iato any 
shape they please. And then the gteater or less tenacity with which 
the ideas giiren to it will be retained, depends upon a great many ck-- 
cumstances, as much beyond tlie individual's control, as was his ori^ 
ginal organization. 

This is that law of our nature, which, when thoroughly understood^ 
will enable you to become potters, to enable you, through an accurate 
knowledge of it, to place your children in any mould, more or leas 
perfect, according as you may have been better or worse informed 
upon the subject, or more or less expert in the practice. None of 
the religions in the world, however, can be applicable to a being, 
whose character is thus formed necessarily by his nature and condi- 
tion in life. 

The sixth law states, '' That each individual is so created, that, 
when young, he must believe according to the strongest conviction 
that is made on liis mind and other faculties; while his belief in no 
case depends upon his will.'' 

In commenting on this sixtli law, Mr. C. entangles himself and 
his audience in tlie mazes of metaphysical disquisition. I saw at 
once, that his notions regarding this law were confused by the no- 
tions early forced into his mind, relative to free will and action in 
man ; and became, therefore, merely metaphysical. But this law 
promulgates facts which are either true or Mse, Now, it is a fact, 
that a man can believe according to his will, or that he cannot. Now, 
let all of you endeavor to recollect something which you believe; 
and then try if you have power sufficient over your will to disbelieve 
it, even for a few minutes. Why, my friends, it is contrary to this 
law of our nature, which cannot be made to change its character at 
the bidding of any individual, however learned. I perceive you dis- 
cover, that by your utmost efforts you cannot accomplisli it. You 
might, indeed, as well attempt, by the bare exercise of your volition, 
to bring down the sun from the lirmament, as to disbelieve what you 
have been compelled to believe, until a more powerful C(Miviction 
shall be made upon your minds. Try again, then, and see if you 
can believe, for ever so short a period, what former convictions now 
compel you to disbelieve. Yo^i find the one as impracticable as the 
other. 
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Tiie same irresistible law of your nature governs and controls 
you in your disbelief as well as your belief. We have no metaphy- 
sics here, we discard tliem as useless for the real business of lifey 
and unworthy a discussion of this character, for we ought to proceed 
entirely upon those facts which all can examine for themselves, and 
which change not: facts which can be investigated with all their 
attendant circumstances, at all times, by all men, who desire to ac- 
quire a knowledge of Che truth for the love of truth. 

From a hint I have just received from my friend Mr. Cimpbell, I 
"perceive he is again becoming very impatient under this obvious ex- 
position of a few plain facts ; so plain indeed, and so essential for 
present purposes, that he feels no reply, but a metaphysical one, can 
be made to them. 

I did not promise, as Mr. C. appears to suppose, tliat I would con- 
clude in an hour; but I Stated to Mr. C. that 1 was willing to rest 
all the points in controversy between us, upon this single position, 
us upon it the whole controversy depended : — ^Is there an exception 
to be found, throughout the whole human family, to the universal 
application of this law? Is there a single individual who, by the fiat 
of his own will, can believe or disbelieve contrary to previous convic- 
tion made upon his mind ? 

But my friends, we have all been trained from in&ncy in tlie op- 
posite notions. Mr. C. has been trained in them — and it is therefore 
no wonder that all our minds have been forced to become irrational. 

The notion that our will has power over our belief or disbelief, is 
the principal source from which emanates the mistaken notions, tlie 
injurious feelings, the malignant passions, the want of universal char- 
ity, and the vicious conduct of men. This subject, my friends, to be 
fully developed, so as to make a proper impression upon your minds, 
would also, take many days to elucidate and trace to all its impor- 
tant practical results. It is tliis kind of knowledge, deeply affecting 
the well being of each, and the happiness of all, that this little cas- 
ket contains. It is true,^tbis knowledge, valuable as it is, has laid 
buried for several thousand years, and no one suspected its intrinsic 
practical worth, to induce a sufiicient search for its discovery. 
It has been covere4 with so much lubbish, that it required forty 
years daily exertion before I could discover it and make it sufficiently 
known and attractive to dmw public attention to its re^ merits. Ths 
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question I have put to you, taken out of this casket, and whteh no 
one can answer, is decisive of the result of the whole debate; of th« 
futility and uselessness of all religions, and whether or not they aitf 
derived from any other source than the ignorance of mankind. 

Here Mr. C. rose and said — ^The stipulation was, that you, Mr. O* 
were to speak for one hour^and that I should have the conclusion. 

Mr, Owen — I did not understand that 1 was to be tied down to an 
hour in making my reply to you. Mr. C. has spoken throughout this 
debate nearly twice as long as I have done, and now he feels that ■ ■■ 

Mr. Chmrman — ^You speak longer than Mr. C. did the last time 
he was up. [Mr. C. addressed the meeting.] 

MR. OWEN'S CONCLUDING ADDRESS. 

My friends — ^Mr. C. very naturally wishes that I should follow his 
lead in this discussion: that is, that I should reply to his metaphysical 
argument, and leave these facts, which can alone throw any real light 
upon the subject, and which he ought to have prepared himself to re- 
fute, and thus involve myself in a debate which would only darken 
knowledge and confound your understandings. Now all this is per- ' 
fectly natural on the part of Mr. C. But I wish to set myself right with 
this assembly before we separate, in consequence of some of Mr. Camp. 
belPs observations upon my supposed opinion on the subject of Deity.. 
I have never denied the existence of a Deity.. I distinctly and most 
pointedly gave my reasons for what I believe on this subject* I stated 
what I believe to be the whole amount of our knowledge in regard to 
those things which are called Divine — but I will not affirm or deny 
that for which we have not sufficient facts to enable us to form cor* 
rect or rational ideas. 

Now, my friends, you may be sure that in a discussion of thia 
character, tlie last expedient an opponent can resort to, is an attempt, 
to ridicule his antagonist'd argument. To tliis dernier resort my 
friend, Mr. C. has been driven. But the shafls of Mr. C's. ridicule 
have been very harmless, they struck pointless and witliout the least 
effect on the mark at which they were aimed; and why? — because the 
casket was too well tempered, and too highly polished to be pene*- 
trable by such feeble missiles. But if ridicule were to be recognized 
as a fair weapon in religious controversial warfare, only consider the 
game that liesbrforeme, <mly imagine for a moment, how the whole 
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Chnstian scheme could be cut up and rendered almotft too ridicu* 
iouB for ridicule itself. I have, however, too much regard for yooi 
feelings, and for the importance of the subject under discuasioni t» 
pursue this course. On my side of the question I defy ridicule, for, as 
you perceive none can be successfully made to bear upon even one 
of the fundamental laws of nature, on the accuracy or truth of which, 
the real merits of this discussion will be ultimately discovered to rest. 
And this is the true cause why they have so grievously uonplusfled 
Mr. Campbell. But could I so far forget the magnitude of the cause 
I have undertaken to advocate, as to resort for arguments to ridicule^ 
and thereby unnecessarily wound your feelings, every one knows how 
easy it would be to use this weapon to expose the pretensions of any 
and of all religion. But this is a proceeding to which I have no in* 
dination to resort, when the improvement of the human race, in the 
refimnation of its character and general practice, is the subject before 
me. My object here upon tlie present occasion, is not to obtain a 
personal victory over any man or any portion of my fellows; to me 
such a victory would be of the least possible estimation. But it is to 
promulgate truth for its own value, and for the incalculable practical 
benefits that must accrue to the race of man from its development. 
This is a consideration with me beyond all others. This, my friends, 
is my only object. Were you to give me your whole State, nay — the 
whole United States, I would consider the gift as valueless, compar- 
ed with the discovery of one truth of such a character as will pen- 
etrate the understanding of all men; arrest their present irrational 
career, and induce them to adopt a practice which shall make them- 
sdves and their posterity happy. , 

Mr. C. has given you his views and reasonings upon this 6lh law 
of our nature, but they amount to nothing. He did not take up the 
position which is here laid down. This position is — that each indi- 
vidual is so created, that he must believe according to the strongest 
impression that is made upon his feelings and other faculties, while 
his belief in no case depends upon his will. This is a clear and 
distinct position, and leaves no room for a metaphysical retreat. 

Mr. C. rose and said — ^There is no metaphysics subterfuge in me. 
I contend that I have met the position fairly. The clause I objected 
to is this — ^< that belief in no case depends upon will.^' 
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Mr. Owen — ^Well, gentlemen, I will bring this matter to a speedy 
issue. If Mr. C. can adduce a single instance wherein his belief 
depends upon his will, I will give up the whole question. 

[Here Mr. O. waited some time for Mr. C's reply. Mr. C. could 
not then make any.} 

My friends — There is no power that can coerce a man to believe 
contrary to the convictions upon his mind. The change can be 
cfl^ted only by producing evidence that shall appear to him still 
stronger; and then, often against his will, he is obliged to change 
his belief. The cause of truth is thus gained. 

We will, however, proceed to the 7th lawof oor nature, \it: Thai 
each individual is so created, that he must like that which is pleasant 
to him, or that which produces agreeable sensations on his individual 
organization ; and he must dislike that which creates in him unplea- 
sant or disagreeable sensations; while he cannot discover, previous 
to experience, what those sensations shall be. 

I have placed upon record the very important consequences of this 
law of our nature. It will have a weighty influence on the future des- 
tinies of man; it will change all the present family relations of life; 
it wiU create a now order of existence, as much superior to the pre- 
sent, as light is to darkness; but I will now trespass no longer on 
your patience, except to remark, that Mr. C. when speaking of this 
very law, as applicable to marriage, gave quite a different color to the 
argument from what he was justified in doing, from any thing I have 
ever written or said. He endeavored to make it appear, no doubt 
from previous misconceptions in his mind, that 1 intended to encou- 
mgc prostitution, as it is now understood and practised, in genera) 
throughout society. 

Why, my friends, it is the infraction of this very law of our nature, 
that has pixiduccd all the vices and evils attendant upon prostitution. 
It is the infraction of this law tliat has produced a vicious and meet 
degrading connexion between the sexes unavoidable over the world. 
1 wish to idtkdraw all tlie causes which render prostitution necessary 
und unavoidable, and to propose tlie means by which a society may 
be formed, in whicH chastity alone shall be known. Let me hear 
BO moroi tlicrcforc, from any quarter, of the vulgar jargon that I ad- 
Teqate this law of our nature from a desire to increase tlic vice and 



misery which the infraction of this law has made every where to 
abound; and when I well know there are already so many dreadful 
etils created by prostitution, as threaten to overwhelm the health and 
happiness of the population of all countries. 

Ko, my friends, I would not have travelled to and fro, sacrificing 
my ease, expending my substance, exposing my health and risking' 
my life, were it not with the intention of improving, and highly im- 
proving too, the whole condition of man. What motive, short of 
thjfi, could have induced me to adopt the course which I have so long 
pursued, or to persevere in that course? Therefore, my friends, list* 
en no more to such mistaken notions relative to my views and inten- 
tions on this most important subject. Such misrepresentations^ 
derived from the ignorant multitude, are unworthy of repetition by 
Mr. C. ; unworthy of the cause he supports, and of the magnitude of 
the interests which we have met to discuss. This law of our nature, 
when it shall be understood and properly aj^ied to practice, will 
put an end to the cause which renders prostitation, under your present 
errors, unavoidable. 

The eighth law of our nature is: <^ That each individual is so cre- 
ated that the sensations made upon his organization, although plea- 
sant and delightful at their commencement, and for some duration, 
generally become, when continued beyond a certain period without 
change, disagreeable and painful. And when a too rapid change 
of sensations is made on his organization, it dissipates, weakens and 
otherwise injures his physical, intellectual and moral powers and 
enjoyments." 

In this law is to be found the foundation of all excellence in hu> 
man conduct. The desire of happiness is a principle coeval 
with life and the most powerful feeling to stimulate to action in hu- 
man nature. And by this law and the one immediately succeeding 
it (the 9th) we shall discover that temperance in the enjoyment and 
exercise of all our faculties, according to their different degrees of 
strength, is that habit by which alone the highq^t point of happiness 
i^ to be attained. The tenth law is, that the individual is made to 
possess and acquire the toorst character, when his organization at 
birth has been compounded of the most inferior propensities, facul- 
ties and qualities of our common nature— »and when so organized. 
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he has been placed from birth to death, amidst the most ncioiis w 
worst circumstances. My friends, this is one of these laws that 
will instruct you, in your new art as fatken^ as soon as you b^gin 
to undertake the task — it will show you what you have to do foe 
your in&nts, your children and your youth. It will show you, that 
while you permit them to be surrounded with vicious circumstancesi 
they must receive vitiating impressions from them; and that in the 
formation of the charactere of your children, such of them as have 
been so unfortunate as to receive a vicious organization ought to be 
the object of your especial compassion and kindness; and that they 
have a just and rational claim upon you, for fourfold more care and 
attention in forming them in the most perfect mould, than such of 
your children as have been blessed with a more perfect natural or* 
ganization are entitled to receive at your hands. This law, my 
friends, lays the foundation also f<Hr much good feeling and genuine 
chanty. In fact each of these laws speak peace to you and all 
mankind — they all concur to lay the foundations of charity deeper 
and still deeper within us, and to exterminate every germ of un* 
kind feeling. They are indeed a perfect system of moral laws — 
and all of them being derived from the constitution of man, as it 
has been ascertained to be, will, when once understood, recognized 
and adopted by society, irresistably inforce their pieceptef upon the 
hearts and the understandings, and direct all the actions of roan. 
Their effect will be as certain upon the individual, as are the eflfecti 
of physical laws in the progress of plants from the seed to the fruit, 
and the full formed tree; or in any other branch of vital economy. 
No, my friends, under the wholesome and bene6cient govemroeiit of 
these laws, you will not, as at present, have to grope your way in 
perpetual and anxious uncertainty. When you begin to form the 
character of a human being you may calculate upon the result, with 
the same undoubting confidence which the mathematician feels 
when he begins to calculate upon known and certain data. If the 
work be conectly performed, there can be no mistake in the result. 
It will be a sort of moral rule of three calculation, which might 
perhaps be stated thus: As the arganixaiian of the individual is to 
his circufMtanceSj so will be the character compounded out of 
both. 
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This change in society will abrogate two thirds of our present 
fooabulary— -the hacknied phrases arising from our deceptive no. 
tioos of free wUj will be exploded; they convey impressions 
only of error to the mind— and in our new and rational state of ex* 
tstenoSy not a single harsh epithet, or unkind or censorious expres. 
sion, in which all languages now abound, will receive admission. — 
And why! — Because there will be no harsh, malignant, uncharitable 
feelings to be expressed. Hatred and anger will be unknown, for 
wo shall have peace witliin us, and all will be peace around us^ 

We come now, my friends, to the eleventh law of our nature, 
^ That the individual is made to possess and acquire a medium char- 
acter, when his original organization has been created superior, and 
when the circumstances which surround him from birth to death, 
produce continued vicious and unfavorable impressions. Or, when 
his organization has been formed of inferior materials, and the cir- 
cumstances in which he has been placed from birth to death, are of 
a character to produce superior impressions only. Or, when there 
has been some mixture of superior and inferior qualities in the ori- 
ginal oganization, and when it has also been placed through life in 
varied circumstances of good and evil. This last compound has 
been hitherto the common lot of mankind.''^ 

My friends, this eleventh law is a mirror to all of you. You 
have all been forced to acquire this medium character. You are 
none of you so bad, nor any of you so good, as you might have 
been fotmed to be. And why are all of you now, as well as all 
Christendom, and indeed the inhabitants of every other portion of 
the globe, only of a very ordinary medium character? It is because 
of the universal first impressions forced upon mankind in favor of 
the doctrines of free willt Tliese impressions, which commenced 
in times beyond our knowledge, and have always been the fruitful 
source of error in the thoughts, feelings and actions of man, origin, 
ated in the dark ages, when science was unknown^ when men knew 
but few &cts, and those few imperfectly. These &\se notions were, 
probably, received into the human mind at the time it imbibed its 
nndoubting belief forages, that tlie earth was flat and immovable; 
the sun, planets and stars all being formed to be attendants upon 
for the use of man. 
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Time, however, advanced ; science dawned uj^n the world in de- 
fiance of monkish ignorance, and printing was discovered. Facts 
began to be investigated, real knowledge in consequence to be in- 
troduced, and to escape by little and little among the multitude. 

Thus commenced an opposition to religious ignorance, and it ad' 
vanced against the efforts of the Priesthood, aided even by the inqui- 
sition. Within the last two or three hundred years, knowledge has 
been disseminated in an extraordinary manner by the art of printing. 
Tliis inestimable art has preserved to us so many important hcts^ 
derived from the experience of former times, that they serve in part 
to counteract the vicious circumstance which have been generated by 
the doctrine of free will, and all the religious notions founded on it. 
It is the knowledge derived firom recorded experience, and the errors 
generated by the notion of free will, combating and counteracting 
each other, that has placed you in your present medium scale of 
character. 

It is the religions over the earth, emanating directly from the un* 
substantial notions derived from the doctrines of free will, and their 
necessary consequences in forming the feelings, thoughts and ac- 
tions of men, that have formed the present medium character of the 
inhabitants of the civilized world. 

And so long as these free will notions can bo taught and received 
in opposition to the daily increasing lights of experience, showing 
bow the character of every individual is formed for him, you will 
remain in your present medium condition, and the inhabitants of 
the world will receive the same inferior character that those errors 
have hitherto impressed upon them. But I must proceed to the 
12th and last revealed law of our nature; revealed by facts alike to 
all nations and people, namely: ''That the individual is made the 
most superior of his species, when his original organization has been 
compounded of the best proportions, of the best ingredients of which 
human nature is formed, and when the circuro&tances which sur- 
round him from birth to death, are of a character to produce only 
superior impressions, or in other words, when the circumstances or 
laws, institutions and customs in which he is placed, are all in 
unison with his nature.^ 

Vy friends, if in aU past times as much liad been done for hiunan 
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witare^ as you bave witnessed this day, ia the firee and open discus- 
ifon in which we have been engaged, we should not now have te 
tament the ignorance in which we have been all kept by the accumu^ 
lation of vicious circumstances, by whicli we and all mankind have 
been surrounded from iHrth; but upon this part of the subject it is 
now too late to enter into detail. Take, however, into your consi • 
deration, for a moment, the importance of the tliree last laws, and 
fllore particularly of this 12th law. In this you will discover the 
certain, the infallible process by which the most is to be made of 
human nature that can be made of it, by men of one generation 
acting upon the childre^n of the rising generation. 

We cannot, as I have explained to you, make an immediate change 
upon the existing organization of the infants of our race, though I 
have no doubt that the time will come, when very great improvements 
will be made in their organization at birth. In the present state of 
ignorance, and consequent prejudice, in which we are upon this 
subject, we must turn our attention only to those circumstances upon 
which the knowledge of the influence of circumstances will enable 
us to act It has been well observed by one of our learned modera* 
tors, upon another occasion, in writing upon my views, that he did 
not well understand how human nature could be the creature of cir- 
cmnstancfes, and yet have the power to direct them. It was an 
inteUigent view of the subject. The difficulty is to be explained, 
and overcome like all other difficulties when they occur, by proceed- 
ing in our investigations until the whole truth is discovered. By 
this process it becomes evident, that until we ascertain the fact that 
we are the creatures of circumstances, we are without the knowledge 
lequisite to give us power to remove, replace, rc-arrange and control 
them. And as soon as the knowledge of this fact is fully developed^ 
it becomes itself a new circumstance, by which the existing adults 
may do more for the rising genemtions, than has yet been done for 
man through all past ages. This, my friends, is therefore the firet| 
preeminently the first of sciences; it is one of the very highest 
order that the human mind can conceive. It is that science, by 
which, in doe time, the men of one generation shall be enabled so 
llff to improve the original organization at birth; the disposition, 
hibits, maniifis, thoughts, feelings and conduct^ after bhth^ of th^ 



succeeding generation, that the former shall become to the latter 
as creators. For they will be, through this new knowledge, enabled 
to give to the new man such superior faculties, thoughts, feelings and 
dispositions, that it will appear to be a re-creation; a regeneration; 
a new birth; a new life; a resurrection from the corruptions and 
abominations of the present irrational existence, into a state of peace, 
knowledge and joy unspeakable! It is therefore a science so deeply 
interesting to all, that all, without delay, should be carefully taught 
it from the first dawning of tlieir reason. And it is moreover a 
science so congenial to all the principles of our nature, and the facts 
which exist around us, and through all nature, that little children 
may very easily and very early be instructed in it. 

I perceive my hour is about to expire, and it is come when I have 

just entered upon the most interesting part of tlie discussion ; but I 

submit to the wishes and convenience of others, and therefore, after 

I sit down, I slidl not trespass upon your time, unless it be for the 

I sake of some explanation. 

But I cannot take leave of you without expressing a strong sense 
of obligation to tliose gentlemen, who composed the Committee, for 
making the preliminary arrangements for this discussion, also to 
those gentlemen who have taken the trouble to attend to all the sub* 
sequent arrangements, and especially to tlie Trustees of this build- 
ing, who with great urbanity, after one church was refused to the 
Committee who applied for it, conceded to them the use of this for 
our purpose. And I am much indebted to all who have attended 
here during the discussion, for the extreme good order which has 
prevailed, and the remarkable good temper witii which you have re- 
ceived those strong, and, in many cases, higlily exciting trutlis to 
Christians, which 1 deemed it my duty, witli reference to future con- 
sequences, to place before you. I do not believe 1 can on this ac- 
count ever forget Cincinnati. It is true, 1 once prophesied her de- 
population, not because I considered her any worse than other popU'^ 
lous places, or a second Sodom or Gomorrah, for your conduct upon 
this occasion, proves the reverse. 1 was, it seems, mistaken, as to the 
precise time; having been misled at that period by the over enthu- 
siasm expressed by so many of its inliabitants in favor of principles 
which, to my pecuniary loss, I afterwards discovered they so little 
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ttnderstood. I was not so well aware then, as I am now, that the in- 
habitants of a new and uneducated country, as. this was at that timey 
were of necessity far more powerfully influenced by immediate im- 
pressions, tlian by extended and deep reflections. As surely, how- 
ever, as these twelve fundamental laws are derived from facts which 
change not, so surely will the dispersion of the inhabitants of aU 
large cities take place. You will through this new knowledge dis- 
cover, ere long, tfiat a large city is a collection of many injurious 
and vicious circumstances; too unfavorable to the highest happiness 
that human nature is capable of attaining, to be much longer allowed 
to remain. You cannot, under any arrangement, in populous cities, 
enjoy, in any perfection, the many important advantages, which are 
inseparable from the country, properly cultivated and well laid out 
for convenience, beauty and pleasure, and to have at the same time, 
a full share of the best society. Tiiese essential requisities to the 
enjoyment of life, cannot be obtained by a single human being with- 
in a large city, or in a single family, or among a few families in the 
country ; while it is practicable to form an association of such num- 
bers and character, as when properly arranged and constituted, will 
possess and enjoy all the advantages of city and country, without 
any of the numerous inconveniences, disadvantages or evils of 
either. It was a mistake of my friend, Mr. C. for whom after all 
our hard and sharp wordy battles, I am obliged to have the kindest 
feelings on account of his honesty and liberality, to suppose that my 
ideas of a social system were derived from the Shaking Quakers^ 
Moravian:*, or any otiier existing prototype. My ideas upon this 
subject proceeded from a different source. At the time the embryo 
of these ideas first presented itself to my mind, 1 was unconscious 
that there was a single community living wholly upon public pro- 
perty, in existence. The first matured thoughts upon this subject 
were suggested to me by a profound consideration of the laws of 
our nature, and the effects which they were calculated to produce 
in practice, with the actual condition of mankind; I perceived 
that man existed in all conditions from a state of single and de- 
trimental solitude through all stages of increasing numbers, up 
to a congregated mass, as in the capital of China, of two mil- 
lions of human beings of all ages; but I did not then know that 



tbere wju t number between these extremes, which, under propir 
management, would give the greatest amount of happiness that dmb 
could enjoy. The discovery of this happy number and afrangement^w 
the first problem to be demonstrated in the science of political econ- 
emy; and until these points shall be established upon rational princi- 
ples, and derived from fiu:ts and experience, little of the science of po- 
litical economy, as a science, can be known. These points are the 
data on which alone the science can take its rise, and without a 
knowledge of which no such science can be formed. The difiiculty 
which presented itself to me at the outset of studying political econ* 
omy, was to discover these data. Books written by speculative men 
in tlieir closets, I soon ascertained could give me no information 
upon the subject. I had afterwards an opportunity of observing 
tiie effects of a gradual increasing population, from a few families 
until they amounted to about twenty-five hundred souls, and then I 
discovered that the true minimum and maximum had been passed. 
}t was thus I was enabled by experience to ascertain what was the 
extent of numbers, between which, a population could be arranged 
and congr^ated together, to give to each individual the greatest 
amount of advantages with the fewest inconveniences. I am now 
convinced from this experience and from a very extensive and care- 
ful investigation of the business and concerns of human life, taking 
also into consideration the ascertained fixed laws of human nature, 
that the best medium number, ranges between eight hundred and 
twelve hundred, and that all associations of men, when they become 
fCitional, will be composed of congregations never descending below 
five hundred, nor ascending above two tliousand. 

These were tlie facts, principles and considerations whence my 
ideas of the social communities originated, and these are tiie causes 
which have impelled me so strongly to advocate them upon former ai 
well as upon the present occasion — they were not, tlierefore, derived 
from any of the prototypes or contracted views and sources whence 
Mr. C. apprehends them to have originated. And it is from theae 
sources, such as I have now ej^plained them, that I predicted the de- 
population of Cincinnati, that I still confidently anticipate a change 
in society from large and populous cities, and single families, to such 
associations, as will give to each individual the greatest advantages^ 
tvith the fewest inconveniences. 
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I aball merely say, in oooplusion, that the social system, as it ex- 
ists in my mind, is an arrangement of society, founded on the most 
opposite principles, except in the unity of labor and property, to the 
Shakers, Moravians and old Harmoni1es,that can well be imagined. 
These are all founded on the ignorance and subjugation of the mas0 
under a few intelligent pivileged leadersh— but which, nevertheless, 
produce much comfort, peace and quiet happiness among that mass* 
They still, however, retain several of the practical errors, emanating 
from firee-will doctrines, and frequently suffer changes and evils in 
consequence; and while those errors are retained, evils will continue 
ally occur, and there will be no stability among them. The S( ciul 
system which 1 contemplate, is founded upon other principles, so dif- 
ferent in character, that each child will receive from infancy to ma~ 
turity the best training, education and instruction that can be given 
to it. There will be no inequality of rank or condition, except what 
age and experience necessarily produce^ and these of course in due 
time, all will equally enjoy. And the code of laws, founded on the 
laws of our nature, will, under the administration, explained in the 
second part of this work, equally direct and govern all, from the 
youngest to the most advanced in age and privileges attendant thereon* 

Time does not permit me to add more. I therefore take my leave 
with the best foelings towards you all, wishing you health, contin- 
ued prosperity, and the benefit of these anticipated improvements for 
your cliildren. 

After Mr. C.'^s conclusion, and after the rising of the audience under 
Mr. C.'s testf Mr. Owen rose and said : Gentlemen Moderators — It 
has just occurred to me, that I had forgotten to tender our thanks, 
by name to you, for your presence and superintendence on this oc- 
casion, which I now beg leave to do. And I may add, I am much 
pleased with C.'s little manoeuvre of the test, because I discover it 
pleases him and his friends. Truth requires no such support.. 
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APPENDIX B, 



The Reasons far each of the Laws contained in the Natural Code 

of Law. 

FOR THE FIRST LAW. 

This law is derived from the laws of human nature, which demon- 
strate that the character of man is formed for him, in opposition to 
all past and present popular belief, that it is formed by him; upon 
which supposition alone, all governments, religions, codes of laws, 
and all institutions, have been founded. This is a law for the pre- 
venUon of any poverty in society, and of all the crimes, fears and 
sufferings which poverty produces. It is a law to prevent any thing 
inferior being used by man, when that which is superior is known, 
and may be obtained. It is to prevent any one mind from being 
injured by any of the degrading feelings which poverty produces, or 
by any of the innumerable evils attendant upon poverty. It is to lay 
a foundation for a sound constitution; for kind and good feelings; 
and for a superior mind. This law will effect these important objects, 
by the union of mankind for their improvement and benefit. It, at 
once, gives a decided preference to a system of union for the govern - 
ftient of the human race, in preference to the spirit of disunion which 
has alone prevailed. This disunion has continued through all past 
ages, in consequence of error respecting the nature of man. This 
error still exists; and while it remains^will be an obstacle to prevent 
the union of mankind, which nothing but the abrogation of tliat error 
can remove. It is a law to prevent contention among the human 
face for their daily bread ; and while the mal-arrangements of society 
render this contest unavoidable, there can be no general sincerity, 
honesty or good feelings between individuals or nations, — there can- 
Apt, in fact, be any thing thai deserves the name of virtue among 
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mankind. It is a law to provide for the natural and necessary wants 
of man, in the most economical, just and best manner, and with the 
same order and certainty that day succeeds to day, and the seasons 
produce their fruits. It is a law to provide far aUy by the regular 
temperate exercise of aU^ under the direction of the highest know* 
ledge and greatest experietice acquired by the hmum race. It is a 
law to prevent the germ of selfishness from finding nutriment in 
poverty and ignorance for its support. And lastly, it is a law to 
pref>ent the waste of the most valuable time, and finest faculties of 
man from being occupied, through life, in a blind attempt to accu* 
mulate a surplus wealth, which necessarily becomes a great evil to 
the individual possessors, to themselves, their successors, and to all 
the producing classes. 

SECOND LAW. 

This is a law derived from the newly acquired knowledge, that 
the character of man is formed for him, and chiefly by the wisdom 
or folly, the knowledge or inexperience of his immediate predecessors. 
It is a law to prevent the longer continuance of ^norance among 
the human race, and to give to each individual as much of the out- 
lines of real knowledge^ as the experience of all past ages has pro- 
duced. It is a law to prevent the germs of unkind feelings, of irri- 
tation, or of anger being implanted in our nature; or, if there, to 
stifle them in the bud. It is a law to generate the best and least 
selfish feelings in the bosom of each individual; to sow deep and 
wide, through the whole man, the seeds of that pure charity for 
all the human race, which thinketh no evil, but which, if any evil 
shall be found, will desire to remove it with the least possible hurt 
or injury to his fellow beings. It is a law to raise man from an igno- 
rant, grovelling state of selfish contention, and inferior feelings, and 
injurious passions, the sole growth of ignorance, into an intelligent 
and superior being; to elevate him above the influence of envy, jea- 
lousy, or individual ambition, or any desire to be elevated or pre- 
ferred above his fellows. It is a law to create new circumstances 
sufficiently powerful to influence man to discover, by the facts around 
him, that a neglect of the education of one human being would neces- 
swily be so injurious to the society of which he wib to become a 
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joember, that an error productive of so much evil could proceed oiAy 
fiom duease; and that^ in such case^ the individual or individuals 
committiiig the error ought to be, and therefore will be, placed within 
the institutions which will be established for the cure of physical, 
mental and moral disorders, and be carefully and kindly treated, un- 
til amendment or death. It is empliatically a law to prevent physi- 
cal, mental and mord evils among mankind, by forming, from in- 
fancy, the most superior character that the continually growing 
experience of the world can give to every child that comes into 
♦existence. 

THIRD LAW. 

This is a law to make equality in the condition of mankind per- 
manent in practice; to prevent the growth of pride in the human 
race; to adiwaie the most usefid and valuable faadHea in all; to 
fill society with practical as well as theoretic ability; and to destroy 
the germ of idlenessy both physical and mental. Under this law, 
all will pass through tlie same routine of education and employment 
within the institutions established by the public, to form the best 
character fcur every individual, upon principles of justice and eco- 
nomy. In these institutions, all will be taught the best mode of 
performing the domestic operations, and the principles and practice 
which will enable them to understand the reasons for, and to be ex- 
pert in, those employments which are the most necessary to the well 
being and haf^ness of society. It is a law necessary to form the 
best character for man, both in his individual and social state; to 
counteract, in the shortest time, the innumerable evils inflicted upon 
the human race by the mistaken nption that man forme hist>wn cha- 
meter, and that he is, consecfuently, responsible for it to his fellows, 
and to supernatural and invisible spirits and agencies, — a dogma 
which is now forced into the human mind among the doctrines of. 
all the religions in the world. 

FOURTH LAW. 

This is a law to prevent any child being injured, physically, men- 
tally or moially, from in&ncy to maturity. It is founded on the 
lawi of human nature, which not only demonstrate that the charac; 
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ter of every man is formed for him, but which also prove; the necflfr-- 
sity of combining superior circumstances to those which now east 
in any private family, to secure the formation of .the.best chafader 
for every 'child, from the knowledge to be derived^from the united 
experience of mankind. It is a law which will e&ct this great ob-' 
ject for the public, and yet allow full intercourse between the parent 
and child; supplying, at the same time, the means t)f increasing an 
affection of a superior order between both. The laws of human na- 
ture demonstrate that it is the aggregate wisdom or experience of 
ages, well matured and regularly organized, that ought to direct and 
control the entire formation of tlie character of every child; and not 
the whim, and caprice, and inexperience, and inconvenient arrange- 
ments of the individual parents. For society has a much deeper 
interest in the right and best formation of the character of every child 
within its sovereignty,' than the individual parents. And society can 
form each child to become a superior adult, far better, with less la- 
bor and more economy to the parents and to the commonwealth, than 
is practicable for any unassociated individual. Indeed, there is no 
conceivable waste of time, talents and wealth so great as those in- 
curred by single families, in their ruinous attempts to bring up one 
or half a dozen children under tlieir present domestic arrangements. 
It will, however, be a source of continued gratification to parents to 
visit their children often, when tliey perceive a daily improvement in 
them ; and the intercourse between them will be beneficial, for both 
will increase their knowledge and their good feelings, as the character 
of the children advances towards maturity. 

FIFTH LAW, 

Equality of rights, of condition,^ and of instruction, being the 
i'oundation of the system derived from the fundamental laws of our 
nature, demonstrating that the character' of Inan is formed for him, 
and not hy him, as every popular belief has imagined, it becomes 
necessary and important for the future happiness of tlie society, that 
all children shall be brought up together, as members of the same 
family. It is also desirable, inasmu«. as children can be much bet- 
ter trained with a considerable number of the same age, than when 
there are but fiijw together, or when there reat mixture of diffe* 
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lent ages too much removed from each other. Children, under the 
existing systeiQs, educated in different schools, unconnected with 
each other by knowledge and good feelings, are often trained to be 
jealous of, and to dislike each other. In the various departments of 
training, education, instruction and employments, only one feeling 
of kindness for each other will be implanted in all, from infancy to 
maturity. 

SIXTH LAW. 

As the conscienee of each individual is a compound, formed of 
the original organization and of the external circumstances which 
have made their impressions upon that organization, and as neither 
of these are formed, or can be controled, by the individual, his con- 
science, whatever it may have been formed to be, is such as he has 
been compelled to receive; and it is, therefore, a right inherent in 
his nature, to express most freely what his conscientious feelings are, 
without control or influence, except of reason, from any one. When 
the impression or knowledge shall become general, that the charac- 
ter of man is in all cases formed for him, and never by him, the in* 
consistency of blaming any one for his conscientious belief, and the 
injustice of punishing him, here or hereafter, for it, will become too 
glaring to be entertained by a rational mind. 

SEVEXTH LAW. 

This law is also derived from the twelve fundamental laws of 
human nature. It is intended to obtain, for the first time in the his- 
fory of the human race, justice to the young; and to prevent the 
popular imaginary notions of the district in which they are born, 
or the doctrines in opposition to facts of any other districts, fron| 
being forced into the youthful mind, before it has received a suffi- 
cient number oCfacts for comparison, and before its reasoning Acui- 
ties have been cultivated and matured, to enable it to discover facts 
from fancies, or truths firom errors. It is a law to secure that right 
to each individual, which belongs to him by his nature, and to enable 
every one to understand why he believes a truth in preference to as 
error. It is a law necessary to assist society in forming the best 
character for the rising generation. 
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EIOHTH LAW. 

This is a law derived from the sixth fundamental law of our 
ture, and that law is almost a self-evident truth. Yet it was a mis- 
take with regard to this fundamental law, that has kept our ancestors, 
through thousands of years, in ignorance, vice, contention and misery. 
It was upon this error, that all religions have been, in reality^ founded. 
It is this error of attributing merit for the belief in some fanciful 
notions, and demerit fur the disbelief of them, that gave rise to reli- 
gious wars and massacres directly, and indirectly to all contentions 
about opinions upon all subjects, that have ever taken place. No 
conduct can be more opposed to nature, than to award merit or de- 
merit, praise or blame, or still more to reward or punish, for faith, 
opinions or belief of any kind. As man is compelled to believe 
according to the strongest impressions or conviction made on his 
mind, he can have no more merit or demerit for them, than for his 
height, or features, or color. This is a law, which will also form 
another pillar on which to place universal charity. Indeed, without 
the knowledge from whence this law is derived, charity for the opi- 
nions of all who difier from us would be very limited, and very sel- 
dom applied to practice. Charity for the opinions of ail other human 
beings can emanate, alone, from a clear and distinct knowledge of 
our nature, with reference to the origin of our opinions. This law is'**' 
also necessary to enable society to form a superior character in the 
rising generation, and to impress them with the knowledge of what 
^manner of beings they are.^ 

NINTH LAW. 

This law is closely connected with the preceding. Its justice 
must be, at once, obvious to all. The mind is compelled to receive 
some impression or other upon this subject; and it has a natural 
right to express it, whatever it may be. It is by this mode of pro-' 
eeeding only, that error can be detected, and truth be demonstrated. 
It is only during the ages of barbarism and ignorance, that man is 
prevented from entertaining free opinions, and of expressing them 
without fear or injury. Men are not free politically, until they can 
fully express their genuine sentiments upon all subjects, whether' 
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considered sacred or profene, without experiencing ill will from any 
parties, or being, in consequence, injured in their worldly concerns j 
which is far from being the case at present, even in the United States 
of North America. This Jaw is intended to give the natural right of 
freely speaking the conscientious opinions, upon all subjects^ sacred 
or profane, to all ; and to obtain for them the unrestricted liberty of 
rdigious worship under every form and mode, and most satisfactory 
to the conscience of each, or not to worship at all under any out- 
ward form, if the conscience so dictates. The ideas and feelings 
which pass from man to any power, or being, or spirit, not material, 
are alone between roan and that existence, whether it be real or 
imaginary, provided the individual does not interfere with the same 
natural rights possessed by others. This law is also necessary to 
, enable society to form the best character in the rising generation. 

TENTH LAW. 

This law is derived from the first fundamental law of human na^^ 
ture, and the truth of, and necessity for it, are so obvious, that little 
explanation is required to make both these conclusions undeistood by 
all accustomed to*reflect. Yet, under the existing notions that man 
forms his own character, and under the religions, governments and 
laws founded thereon, leading men to imagine that they possess the 
power to originate in themselves feelings, thoughts and actions, men 
are daily punished for their physical, intellectual and moral organi- 
zation; while a knowledge of the most plain and obvious facts regard- 
ing ourselves, would make its cruelty and gross injustice prominent 
to every one. This law is required to remove the obstructions which 
are now in the way of society knowing how to form the best charac- 
ter in the rising generation. 

ELEVENTH AND rWELFTH LAWS. 

These laws are derived immediately from the fundamental laws of 
cor nature. From the latter we discover, that as the organization 
is not made by the individual, nor the external circumstances formed 
by him, the sensations which are produced witliin the individual, by 
the action of the circumstances upon the organization, cannot be 
considered as connected with the will of the individual. The will 



impassive: the individual mtiflt receive the impreanon, and espeiv 
«nce the sensation, before he can be conscious what it is. It then 
becomes a contest between the powers of the oiganization, wUcb 
have been formed for the individual without his knowledge, will or 
consent, and the strength of the impression made by the external 
•circumstance or circumstances on that organization, how the indi- 
vidual wilt be compelled to act. It is evident, therefore, that for 
the sensation made on the organization of any individual, he cannot, 
with the slightest pretensions to justice or common sense, be con- 
sidered responsible. To consider any individual responsible for his 
sensations, is to make him a hypocrite, to prevent him speaking the 
truth, to compel him to acquire a character of falsehood, and to 
force him to possess continually the low and degrading feelings and 
fears, which every human being must have, when he is conscious 
that he is not expressing the thoughts and feelings which his nature 
obliges him to have. The doctrine of free agency in man, and Xb& 
religions, governments, codes of laws and institutions emanating 
therefrom, all conspire to compel all men thus to act; and in so do- 
ing, they form the character of the human race upon the very lowest 
scale of moral conduct, rendering it unavoidable for them, one and 
all, to become moral cowards, and daily and hourly hypocrites. This 
law of the new code is adapted to change this character in man; to 
make him frank, open, honest and sincere. That he shall fear no 
man or created power; but to all, whether individually or collectively, 
he shall, at all times, and upon all occasions, express those sensations 
which his nature, and the circumstances in which he is placed, pro- 
duce within him. He will thus attain the highest moral excellence 
in one direction, — that is, in speaking, looking and acting the truth 
only, and nothing but the truth, in one harmonious action. The 
characters created by tiie irrational supposition that the character of 
man is formed by himself, is Ikr too vicious to admit of this natural 
and superior mode of conduct; nay, it has reduced man to that state 
of moral depravity, that he is made to believe that his nature is too 
corrupt to exist in a society in which all shall speak their sensations 
only, or the whole truth, upon all occasions. These laws are neces- 
sary to enable society to form the best character in the rising genq^ 
ration. 
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THIBTSENTH LAW. 



This law is derived from the seventh fundamental law of our 
nature, and is intended to prevent disappointment, perjury, jealousy, 
deception, and many other crimes and miseries in the married state,^ 
and to destroy the innumerable evils of prostitution. By attending 
to the laws of our nature, and the facts on which they are predi- 
cated, it is evident that the marriages and single family arrangements 
instituted by the doctrines of free will, and the religions, govern- 
ments, institutions and popular notions derived from them, are unna- 
tural and most injurious to the human race. In almost every direc- 
tion in which they can be viewed, the crimes which are forced upon 
both males and females by the prostitution which is solely engen- 
dered by this system, and the cruelties and gross injustice which the 
helpless females are made to endure, form an aggregate of evil, which 
the world dares not examine, and much less probe to its source. If 
I am rightly informed — and I have no reason to doubt the source 
firom whence tlie information has been derived — few individuals, 
among what is deemed the regular members of any society, can form 
any adequate conception of the disease, vice, degradation and sufier- 
ing to which the best and finest portion of the female sex are made 
to submit in the large cities of Europe and America, after they have 
once yielded to those feelings which nature has made so strong 
within them, — in many, irresistible under tlie temptations to which 
they are unavoidably exposed. It is probable that man, by contra- 
vening this law of his nature, has introduced more sin and iniquity, 
more vice and bodily and mental suffering, and a more sinking degra- 
dation of character, than he has generated by his mistake respecting^ 
and consequent opposition to, any of the other fundamental laws of his 
nature, except the sixth, relative to the power of the will over belief. 
And which of the two errors has engendered the most grievous evils, 
the most horrible afflictions, terminating in the inquisitions on the 
one hand, and brothels on the other, it is difficult to determine. It 
is, however, high time that tlie sources of these pestilences to the 
human race should, as they easily may, be entirely eradicated, root 
and branch, from all human society. Sages talk, as tliey suppose 
wisely, of the importance of female virtue— of chastity; while, in. 
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iaot, they arc so ignorant of the whole sobject tfa&t they haVlB intro- 
duced, and they now, with all their might, support those notions, 
and institutions, which alone create any unchaste thoughts and 
feelings, and whi<fr are tlio greatest possible excitement to sexual 
vice, crimen and other consequent sufferings. Bot while the errom 
produced by the supposition that the human character is ibrmed 5y 
the individual, instead o^for him, afid all the attendant errors arising 
from all the consequent doctrines and institutions of the firee agency 
notions, shall continue to curse the world, as they have done here- 
tofore, with all manner of afflictions, for no one knows how many 
thousand years, — vice, crime and misery, war, massacres^ bitterness^ 
and contentions of every conceivable description, will oontinue to 
ride triumphant, and perpetuate the hell upon earth, which this 
fiendish doctrine has created, by destroying, fix>m birth, all the ra- 
tional faculties of the human race, and nourishing, instead thereof 
tlie wildest flights of the most disordered imaginations. Hence the 
existing ignorance, poverty, wanderings and blind strife of the hu- 
man race, at this hour. Hence the difficulty of convincing the pre- 
sent ill taught generation that they are cherishing a fiend within their 
bosom ; and hence their spuming from them, like idiots, that know-* 
ledge, which is, indeed, not from above, and out of the reach of their 
faculties, but from all that is beneath and around them — from facU 
which wiU notf which cannot deceive; that knowledge, which, when 
duly listened to, will speak peace to every bosom; which, when un- 
derstood in all it glorious results, will be found competent, through 
all succeeding ages, to remove the {nresent hell from earth, and to 
replace it by a paradise of excellence and daily enjoyment without 
alloy, far exceeding any of the imaginary notions of any of the ima- 
ginary paradises invented by any of the ancient or modem religious 
enthusiasts or madmen. This law, also, is absolutely necessary to 
enable the existing generation to form a superior, or even an ordinary 
good character in the rising generation. 

FOURTEENTH LAW. 

Tliis law is essential to the formation of the human character, to 
give to it the simplicity without afiectation, the high intelligence 
without vanity^ the honesty without any deception, and the freedom 
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fiom iusiMckm of any of our associates, and from ail corroding anxiety 
legarding the due supplies of the necessaries and comforts of liie, 
wl)ich are requisite to ensure the happiness of each individual, and 
of society. It is a law which will speedily remove tlie necessity for 
any vulgar or ignorant labor. It will, in the second generation, make 
all the most necessary business of life a pleasurable excieise, a de- 
lightful occupation, that must be performed, — and which necessity 
is most desirable, to give the daily exercise which health requires* 
and without which there could not be much enjoyment in human 
existence. Indeed, as soon as the children shall be trained together 
as members of the same family, and in the habit, from infancy, of 
enjoying all thin^ in common, the very idea of having any surplus 
individual property would be revolting to their feelings, and appear 
most useless for any rational practical purpose. The unnecessary 
labor which is required from the productive part of society, by the 
existing desire which is formed in the human character, by the errors 
arising from the supposition that each individual forms his own 
I character, and all the free will practices which necessarily follow 
this mistake, are beyond the capacity of any one of the present gene- 
ration to estimate. In another generation,* when it will be discovered 
by experience how little manual labor, when aided 1^ all the late and 
current improvements in mechanism and chemistry, will be required 
fkom each, to produce a large surplus of the best of every thing for 
all^^then, and not till then,will it be perceived how wretchedly valua« 
ble maieriab, time, talents and labor, are now worse than wasted^ 
what an enormous proportion of these requisites to general happi- 
ness, when rationally used and directed, are now used to create the 
most useless, and very often roost injurious and deteriorating results. 
In this city of Cincinnati, in which I now write, and in whicli, fur 
its size and population, in consequence of its being comparatively a 
new settlement, there is more that is necessary, and less that is use- 
less, than in older establishments, — there are still three fourths of its 
materials, skill, time of the non-producers, capital, and labor of tlie 
producers, most irrationally applied. Yes! most probably four fifihs 
of the yhole are so directed, as to deduct from the real happiness of 
the population. Whatever useless private property is possessed by 
any individual, must, by its natural and necessary results, injure the 
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nuind and habits of the individual, and of his hein, and be a grievous 
buiden to the producing classes, who by their labor have to support 
him and them, if they live by their surplus wealth, as the industrious 
classes maintain the paupers who. are dependent upon charity or legal 
contributions upon the public. In short, a surplus, unnecessary pri* 
vate property is one of those innumerable errors and evils arising 
from the unsubstantial doctrines of man^s free agency, and the endless 
religious sects, governments and institutions founded thereon, with 
the irrational popular notions to which it has given rise, and which 
at this hour distract and confound the feelings and understandings 
of all people in all countries. This law, also, is necessary to enable 
some one generation to form aright the character if the next and all 
succeeding generations. 

FIFTXSITTB LAW. 

The reasons for this law are numerous, and require a more ex- 
tended and detailed development, than this work will admit of. It^ 
will be sufficient for the present purpose to state, that it is derived, 
1st, from the seventh law of our nature, relative to the affections; 
Sd, from the first five laws, demonstrating that the character of man 
b formed for him, and chiefly by the circumstances in which he is 
placed ; and lastly, from the science of political economy, the first 
principle of which is to ascertain what number of peraans can he 
agsociated together mthin the eame domestic arrangement$y to give 
to each iiuUvidual the greatest amount of advantages, tnth the 
fewest inconveniences. All these considerations prove that the sin- 
gle family arrangements, blinded as we have been made to them by 
early habits and prepossessions, are unfit for a superior state of exis- 
tence; that they are calculated, in a great majority of cases, to des- 
troy the aflection which it is desirable should be permanent between 
the parents; to prevent even tolerably good character being formed 
for the children ; and to ensure a continuance of the present igno^ 
lanlly selfish system throughout society, and to perpetuate the strifo 
and comeniion which, more or less covertly, every where prevail at 
this day among the. whole family of mankind. While the single 
fiimily arrangements, therefore, remain, it will be impossible to ele- 
vate society beyond its present degraded level. The character of 
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iprents, of chfldren, or of the general population, can never be well 
formed under these arrangements; consequently no improvements of 
B superior order can be, in this respect, ever made permanent. If 
Bociety, therefore, is ever to acquire as high a degree of excellence 
as may be given to it, the single family arrangements must be en- 
tirely abolished. 

SIXTSEirrH LAW. 

This law is founded on the confident expectation that the exist- 
ing system of universal disunion, strife and contention will cease, 
through an accurate knowledge of the fundamental laws of human 
nature; and that, in place thereof, union, peace and pure charity 
shall conunence in some country, and gradually extend, until it shall 
leach all nations anfl tribes. The experience of the society of 
Friends has shown, in part, how easy it is for a population of mode* 
lately well trained persons to govern themselves by equal and just 

• laws, without any inequality of rank or condition, except what age. 
Tind knowledge naturally and necessarily produce upon those among 
whom they live. Their monthly, quarterly, half-yearly and annual 
meetings are useful specimens of the mode by which union and good 
and kind feelings may be gradually extended from the few to the 
many, and from nation to nation, until knowledge, peace, brotherly 
love, truth and charity shall ^ cover the earth as the waters cover 
the seas.^ And this is evidently intended to be made known by the 
figurative expression, ^ that the knowledge of the Lord,^ 6lc. shall 

' be universally known and acted upon. These communities may be 
united with great advantage into tens, to aid and a^ist each other 
in all matters within the extent of their circle. The youngest indi- 
vidual who had passed the general council of government of each 
community, might be properly appointed the delegate to the united 
council of the circle often communities; tlie second youngest to the 
council of the circle of the hundred communities; and the eldest 
member of each of these latter councils might be a fit delegate fhxn 
them to the council representing the more extended interests of one 
thousand communities. While, again, the eldest members of these 
councils of one thousand ccmimunities might form a council whicb 
should represent the interests of one hundred thousand, or one mil- 
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Uott or more of comrnunities, as they spread from nation to natimi, 
and great objects called for their union of council and action. The 
chief business, in the more limited or extended council, will be to 
consid^ cAntinuallj, as knowled^ advances and new discoveries 
are n^^de, w]»at I'nferior or disadvantageous circumstances may be 
removed, and by what improvements they may be replaced benefit 
cially for all. And when every child, as he comes into existence, 
shall receive, from birth, the best training, education and practical 
instruction which can be given under the uniled experience of ilie 
public, the decision of all such questions as may arise in these coun- 
cils, admitting of any doubt, may safely be left to the majority of the 
members of each, whose interests individually would be precisely the 
same as those of all the members of all the communities collectively. 
For when men shall be solely governed by the laws of their nature, 
there will be but one interest throughout all society — but one object; 
namely, to secure the greatest permanent happiness for the whole. 
This law is also necessary to enable the men of one generation to 
form the best character in tlie succeeding generation. 

SEVENTEEI7TH LAW. 

This law is derived from the science of political economy, from 
the vrants of each individual^ and from every consideration connected 
with the general interest and happiness of every member of the whole 
fiimily of mankind. Every one, from childhood, to promote health 
and the acquisition of the means io er^o^f the most exqtnaitefy far 
the longest period, should be daily empk>yed, for a longer or shorter 
period, in gardening; for tlie perfection of agriculture is superior 
gardening, and all the land around each of these communities go* 
vemed solely by the laws of human nature will speedily become a 
most productive garden, formed into pleasure grounds. No one 
portion of the human race ought to depend upon any other distant 
portion of it for the first necessaries and comforts of life; and those 
may always with ease be secured from a given full quantity of land, 
and the temperate, desimble exercise of the population to be sup- 
ported by it. It is by such arrangements as these, only, that man 
can be placed within circumstances to allow him to acquire the 
health^ knowledge, good feeling, peace of mind, and continually in-- 
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creasing happiness, that his nature is capable of attaining and enjoy* 
ing. This lawyvbo, is required to enable the adult part of societj 
to form the beat character that can be given to the rising generation. 

EIGHTEENTH LAW. 

This law proceeds from the necessity of equality of condition, to 
the extent that it is practicable, for the whole human race. Jt will 
be greatly for tiie interest of all, that the efficient means shall be 
adopted to proiride the best of every thing for every individual, ac- 
cording to his age. To do this will be found to be, beyond all com- 
parison, the greatest possible economy to the whole society. It is a 
law just in its nature, and beautiful and most beneficial for practice. 
None can lose by it, and ali must gain. It is the present perplexed, 
incongruous and irrational mind, created by the notion that man 
forms his own character, emanating solely from the airy and imagi* 
nary doctrines of free agency, that clouds the underetanding of the 
present race, to prevent them seeing distinctly that all men have but 
one and the same interest, and from perceiving the only means by 
which it can be attained and permanently secured in practice. With- 
out equality of education and condition among men, there cannot 
be ^ peace on earth alid good will among men.^ There cannot be 
high intelligence, great simplicity, genuine disinterestedness, pure 
charity, or real virtue and happiness, among mankind. For this law 
is necessary, with all the preceding, to produce these results, and to 
enable the men of one generation to form the best character that may 
be given to the succeeding generations. 

NINETEENTH LAW. 

This kw is derived from the fundamental laws of human nature, 
which explain how the character of each individual can be formed 
to be the most superior that his natural organization will admit; and 
that, by acting upon this knowledge, enery chUd, not mentally dis- 
eased, may be trained with ease to become much more than equal to 
bis full and fair share of the government of society. It is the natu* 
ral right of man, that he should have his equal and just share in the 
direction and management of those concerns, in which his whole 
happiness^ and the Imppiness of his desceodants, are deeply involved. 
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By this law thai right will be maintained and secured, at the pfepel' 
time, under the roost beneficial circumstances, to every child of man. 
There will- be no necessity for selection or election: there will be, 
therefore, no jealousies, contentions or strife; no heart rending bit- 
terness between individuals or parties, respecting office of any kind; 
no anger, irritation or hatred, because one has more votes and is pre- 
ferred, to another. By this law the governors will have precisely one 
and the same interest with the governed. The government will 
never be in infancy or dotage. There will be no fixed period for a 
change of men and measures, so detrimental lo all great improve- 
ments, which require time to be matured and executed. No appa- 
rent change through all ages; but, like nature, it will imperceptibly 
alter and improve as time silently creeps on, and brings annually its 
new experience, to guide man towards a never-attainable, fixed per- 
fection, and moie desirable because not fixed ; for man^s greatest hap- 
piness must arise, according to the unchanging laws of his nature^ 
from daily progression towards more knowledge and more excellence. 
This law gives to man a government possessing all the essence of 
the patriarchal, monarchical, democratical and representative, with- 
out any of the evils necessarily and unavoidably attendant upon each 
of them in practice. It is a government of the people for the people, 
and whose every interest and feeling is. identified with all who are 
governed. It is a government which has been trained, educated and 
practically instructed, from infancy, to govern, to the utmost extent 
of excellence, in which the wisdom of all past times can be brought to 
bear upon every portion of the soil, and of the whole globe. It is « 
government that, in the nature of things, will require no change in 
its form; for it will be, without any such change, always in full 
physical and mental vigor, annually receiving new strength to both 
to prevent the possibility of decay. It is a government that all must 
respect, because it will, at all times, concentrate within itself the 
essence of all the valuable qualities which appertain to the commu- 
nity whose happiness it has to promote. It is a law also requisite to 
create those circumstances, without the &istence of which, the adults 
of one generation cannot form the best character for all the childr^ 
of tlie rising generation. 
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TWSIfTIETH LAW. 



This law is iiieidy declarative of the efieots which would neces^ 
sarily exist in communities governed according to the airangements 
contained in the preceding law, and it requires no further develop- 
ment 

TWENTY-PIBST LAW. 

This \3 a law of a aimilar description, and requires no additional 
explanation. 

TWEJ^TK -SSCOWP AND TWENTT-THIBD LAWS. 

These lavra declare and define the power and the business of the 
general council. Its power is limited by the letter and the spirit of 
the fundamental lavra of human nature; but within that limit, it is 
uncontrollable by any counteracting or opposing power within its 
own community. Its sole business will be, in addition to the daily 
occupations of life, to remove the most inferior and un&vorable cir- 
cumstances within the boundaries of the community, and to effect 
this by appointing sub<x>mmittees, from its own body, to superin- 
tend each a general department of the business of life earned on 
upon the premises belonging to the community; which departments 
the council will divide, to be the most convenient for practice, ac- 
cording to the localities of the community. These general depart- 
ments may be expected to consist — 

1st. Of superior arrangements for all domestic purposes, in order 
that every member may be in sufficient comfort to enjoy his existence, 
from birth to death, without any corroding anxiety. 

2d. For producing in the best manner all that the community 
shall annually require, with a surplus sufficient to guard against 
accidents of every kind. 

3d. For preserving these productions in the best manner. 

4th. For distributing them the most beneficially for all. 

6th. For training, educating and practically instructing all, from 
infancy to maturity, in the best manner known by the public. 

6lh. For keeping every part of the establiflhoient, at all times, in 
the best state of repair and condition. 
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7th. For preparing the means of recreation and amusement for 
the whole population, in order that all may enjoy their existence to 
the full extent, within those bounds defined by the fundamental 
laws of our nature. 

All this routine of business will become to all parties, under these 
new circumstances, pleasurable exercises, requisite to increase their 
health and enjoyments. There will be no task masters; but all will 
be assisting friends, and, when of the same age, equals in all tilings. 
These laws, also, are necessary to enable tlie old to produce a 
superior character in tlie young, and make them rational beings. 

TWENTY-FOURTH LAW. 

This law is never likely to be acted upon. It is introduced soh^y 
to be a guanl ufNjn the first and second generations, until habit and 
experience shall have made them f:imiliar with the advantages to be 
derived from always acting rationally. 

1^VE^'T\ -FIFTH LAW. 

This law, also, after one generation shall be trained, from iiitiincy 
to maturity, in a knowledge of themselves — that is, in tlie knowledge 
of the laws of their nature — will be unnecessary. Men trained, 
from infancy to maturity, to iiG rational, and placed within circum- 
stances in unison with tlieir nature, will always act rationally. TJiey 
will not, under such circumstances, require the assistance of others 
to adjust any difference of feeling or opinion, which may arise tie- 
tween them. Such diOcrences between individuals, as cannot be 
pleasantly adjusted between themselves, can only arise while the free 
agency notions prevail in society, and while all arc taught to con- 
sider themselves the originators of their own thoughts, feelings and 
conduct ; and, therefore, there must be strife and contention between 
them. By this law, and all the previous arrangements, it will be 
perceived, that no necessity will exist for a peculiar order of meu to 
adjust the differences between otiier men. All the expense, time, 
anxiety and inferior feelings uselessly expended in law suits will be 
avoided; and all will, at all tiroes, remain good friends, whose great- 
est pleasure will be to do for each otlier the most essential services, 
la. men tnined, finom infiuicy to maturity, in a knowledge of the 
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iftws of their nature, and placed in circumstances in accordance with 
tlieee laws, there will be neither anger nor irritationi nor ill will to 
any of their fellows: they will know distinctly what manner of her 
ings they are, and will, without hesitation, make full allowance for 
whatever the circumstances in which they may have been placed 
have compelled them to become. 

TWENTY-SIXTH LAW. 

This law is one of strict justice, founded on the laws of our na- 
ture, from whence it is derived. As the individual does not form 
any portion of his own organization, or of the great circumstances 
which from birth acting upon that organization create his feelings 
and his thoughts, and as these produce the motives which impel him 
to will and to act, it is unjust and cruel in the extreme to punish 
what, if wrong and injurious, ought to have been prevented by a dif- 
ferent education, and a change of circumstances around the indivi- 
dual. Individual rewards, exactly for the same reasons, are equally 
unjust and pernicious. But individual reward will be useless and 
unnecessary, in a state of society in which all will be, at all times, 
in full possession of the best of every thing for human nature. This 
law is also required to enable the adults of one generation to form 
the best character in the next and succeeding generations. 

TWEIfTY-SBVBNTH LAW. 

Thia law is also derived from the fundamental laws of our nature. 
It is one, too, of justice, necessity and of mercy; all dictated by 
that pure charity whidi alone belongs to this system. It is a law to 
prevent evil, by the most efficient, yet by the most mild and gentle 
methods, that the existing experience of the world admits. This 
law, also, is necessary to enable the adults of one generation to form 
the best characters in the next and succeeding generations. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH LAW. 

This is a law of expediency, founded on a knowledge of the twelve 
fundamental laws, which explain the possibility of some individuals, 
at an earlier or later age than that which gives the government ta 
the members of the general council, possessing practical abilities, or 
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knowledge ^hich may be peculiarly beneficial in some particiiUr 
department; and therefore this law gives the government the autbo- 
rity to apply for their aid^ which, under these circumstances, nerer 
^11 be refused. 
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GEXERAIi OBSERVATIONS 

KSLATITX TO 

THE DISCUSSION. 



The discussion between Mr. Campbell and myself havin|r termi«> 
nated, and time for reflection having elapsed, it may be useful to 
state to the public my impressions respecting its utility and conse* 
quences. ' . 

It is the first public discussion that the world has ever permitted, 
with any degree of fairness, to take place between the orthodox faith 
of any country and a well known open and decided opponent. The 
^ credit of this first submission to truth and common sense is due to 
the United States generally, and to the population of the city of Cin- 
cinnati in particular. No audience could conduct themselves with 
more order, decorum and fairness, than was exhibited on this occa- 
sion. It is true, they were all taken by surprise at its termination, 
and, in fact, deceived by Mr. CampbelPs manoeuvre to express that 
they were Christians, or not unfavorable to Christianity. It was to 
be supposed, that no one present would like to express a contrary 
opinion before such an audience, and particularly when it was well 
known that the prosperity of the business or professions of most of 
them depended upon not expressing a contrary opinion. With the 
intelligent part of the audience, this movement, therefore, went for 
nothing. It was irregular to call for it; andl am sure, after a little 
reflection Mr. Campbell became conscious of its inutility, as to any 
opinion relative to the subjects discussed, and regretted that it was 
•resorted to for the purpose of creating a temporary effect on the pub- 
lic mind. It was not even to think of any persoual victory, but to 
discover valuable trutlis, that I came to Cincinnati to hold a public 
diflcussioD. And, I trust, by that discussion truth will be elicited, 
and mankind j)enefitted. But what impr^ipn has the discussion 
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made upon the audience, upon Mr. Campbell, and myself? It hafl^ 
I believe, induced many of the first to think upon religious subjectSi 
ivIio« until tben^ had never been in a condition to think upon them 
for themselves. Many were confirmed in their previous belief^ and 
many in their unbelief. Mr. A. Campbell will himself state, in the 
publication which he is editing, what impressions have been made 
upon his mind, as I shall now express those which have been made 
upon mine. It is evident, however, tliat one happy effect has been 
produced. All discovered, that by the constitution of human nature, 
each individual is compelled to believe, and te feel in unison with 
that belief, according to the strongest impressions that are made 
upon his mind. Many, therefore, now feel much more charity for the 
opinions of others, when honestly expressed, who are conscientiously 
obliged to ditfer from them, than tiiey could do before this debate 
commenced. It was this feeling that induced Mr. Campbell and 
myself to express our sentiments so openly, without reserve, of each 
other^s defects and errors, during the discussion ; and yet that left 
us, at its termination, better friends, because more known to each 
other, than at its commencement. I trust this feeling, from this 
knowledge, will spread wider and wider, from individual to indivi* 
dual, from sect to sect, from Christian to Mahomedan, from these to 
the Jews and Hindoos, and to all tribes and people, until all uncha* 
ritableness and unkind fcolings among men, seeing that they are 
necessarily compelled to feel and to think as they do, shall be known 
no more; and that these evil circumstances shall be gradually replaced 
by That univers.il charity, and kindness, and union, and desire to prtH. 
mote each other^s happiness, which are sure to be produced in prac- 
tice, as soon as the fundamental laws of human nature shall be suf- 
ficiently developed to be understood in their full extent by the popu- 
lation of the world. If the discussion shall be found to hasten the 
period of this happy change in men^s minds, and in their outward 
circumstances, it will accomplish an essential part of the object which 
I had previously anticipated. 

But to Its effect upon my mind. After listening to Mr. C. with 
a sincere desire to be convinced of error in my views of human na- 
ture, if theie were error in them, I felt, at the termination of the dia- 
cussion, more confirmed in all my former sentiments^if it were fOB- 
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^Wi tiuttm conTictkiD could be added to what before appeared to 
W0wMmd&ai tnitha — ^than when the debate commenced. Bir. C,^ 
learned defiMce of the Chrittian icheaie^ afler nearly a year^ &ppli- 
cation to piefiafe himself for it, had the cfiect up<m my mind, to 
convince me that it had only the common finrndation of all other 
idigionf to rest apon; and that its mystericB and miracles were of a 
more inferior invention than many othera which Christians^ from 
their infancy, were taught to contemn and hold in derision. Possi* 
My a similar result, relative to my i^pinions, was produced on Mr. 
C.^ mind. 

A natural and most important question thence arises. How is it, 
that these conflicting impressions have been made upon two minds, 
both conscientiously desirous of discovering the truth? 

Being deeply impressed with the belief that an investigation of 

dus question, to its source, is one, at this peculiar crisis in the prog- 

isss of knowledge, of more practical utility and importance to man« 

kind, than perhaps any other that is now before the public, I will 

- endeavor to pursue it to some satisfactory conclusion. 

By comparing >f r. C.^s ideas with mine, as they rapidly flowed 
from hiipf 1 perceived there was no connecting point between our 
minds. . We were proceeding, as it were, in parallel lines whidi 
eould never meet. His associations of ideas were altogether diSe- 
lent from those in my mind. His associations had been formed upon 
one base; mine upon another. There was, therefore, no chance of 
one convincing the other, until one of these associations could be 
broken up, by its foundation being proved to be a £illacy. Until 
this could be done^ we saw religion, and every thing connected witli 
it, through mediums in our mind so essentially diflferent, that it might 
be said, that what appeared to one white, produced a conviction on 
die other, that it was any other color, sometimes even black. Dis- 
eovering, early in the debate, that this was the true state of our 
minds, and the real caiuie of the different convictions with which we. 
weie both impressed, — I perceived it would be a loss of time, and 
catflyy useless, to discuss any minor points, wliile the very ibimda- 
tkNi.of all the associations of our ideas remained unexamined and 
■ntouched. I therefore uniformly declined all Mr. Campbeira metsr 

I saw had ne real bearing on the important 
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subjects before us; and wished to bring him to discuss fint or fun-- 
damental principles, that we might from these proceed, step by step, 
to some certain and beneficial conclusbns. 

Mr. Campbell, however, avoided tiiis last mentioned proceeding 
as tenaciously as I did the former; and, therefore, much less satia- 
fiiction was given to many who attended the meeting, than they had 
•anticipated. Mr. C. and I must now endeavor, by our cool and de- 
liberate reflections, to remove these difficulties, which also exist in 
the minds of millions, for the benefit of those who may read the 
reports of this discussion, and of the public, who may hear these 
principles canvassed in conversation, or read them in other publica- 
tions. To me, it early appeared by Mr. C.^s feelings, language and 
manner, that his character has been formed for him under all the in- 
fluences derived from the notions of man^s entire free agency, which 
had been made upon his original organization from infiincy ; while I. 
knew mine had been formed for me by a conviction arising fiom 
fyc\3j and deductions from them, that those notions could not be true^ 
and that the feelings, thoughts and conduct were formed to be as 
they are, by circumstances not under my control. And that it would 
be in vain for me to discuss with Mf. C. the subjects before us, under 
the expectation of producing a conviction on one side or the other, 
until it shall be first decided whether the character of man is formed 
hy himself according to the notions taught by the doctrines of free 
will, or that it is formed for him by the cause or causes, whatever 
they may be, which, without his knowledge, produces his organiza- 
tion at birth, by the persons who surround him from birth, and by 
the other circumstances in which he is placed. And this view of 
the subject brings us, at once, to the most important consideration 
that can engage the human mind. 

b man, as first impressions lead all to conclude, a fi-ee agent, and 
accountable to some superior intelligence for his thoughts, feelings 
and conduct? or arc these inevitably formed for him by circum- 
stances over which he has no control? This is the real question of 
difierence between Mr. C, and all other religionists, and myself. It 
is TH£ auESTioN, which the condition of mankind and the well ~ 
being of society require, at this juncture, to be set at rest for ever, 
that man may adopt a fixed and unchanging course.. For in prac- 
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tiee, ignorance or knowledge — poverty at abundance— the malig* 
nant passions, with disunion and all manner of strife and contention 
as heretofore, or charity, union and peace— or perpetual hopeless, but 
changing misery, or permanent happiness, everlastingly increasing 
and improving— <lepend upon its right decision. It is no metaptfy" 
steal question. It is the most important practical question, that 
can be presented, now or at any future period, for human considera- 
tion. 

And, my friends, tf new circumstances can now be aeated or 
combined, to induce the leading minds in the different ocmntries of 
the world to investigate this question, its intricacies, great as they 
are, may be unravelled; its difficulties, formidable as they appear, 
may be overcome; and the human mind may be unchained, freed 
from its thraldom, and set at liberty, to acquire, without one fear for 
futurity, all knowledge, and enjoy all happiness attainable upon this 
globe. 

To the threshhold of this subject we have approached through the 
late public discussion in this city. Let us now try to enter into the 
sanctuary, and wrest victory firom the ignorance, superstition and 
bigotry of all the ages which are past. 

It is a victory the most worthy to contest to the utmost stretch of 
the human feculties, that man has ever yet contended for. 

Before wc commence this encounter, it will be well to remove one 
obstacle, without the removal of which, the parties cannot enter fairly 
upon the subject. It is the almost universal impression, that the 
doctrinesof free will are favorable — nay, absolutely necessary to vir- 
tue and to happiness; while those which teach that the character is 
formed ybr each individual, as necessarily lead to vice and to misery. 

These impressions show to what extent man is formed by the in- 
fluence of external circumstances, producing early impressions bo- 
fore they can be examined by reason, and corrected by experience. 

For as we shall proceed in our investigations upon this subject, it 
will be discovered, that ignorance, vice and misery and free will 
notions are inseparably connected : ignorance, tlie absence of know- 
ledge, always produces the notions of free agency in man. The 
necessary consequence of the irrationalizing doctrines of free agency 
is, to generate malignant passions, disunion, contention, strife, and 
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all kinds of vice and misery^^n fact, to produce what may justly be 
termed " hell upon earth." 

While the knowledge derived through a close and clear train of 
reasoning, that the character of man is formed for him, will so en- 
lighten the understanding, that the malignant feelings will not ger- 
minate—the inferior passions will have no pabulum to feed therof 
anger and irritation will be insane movements; contention and strife 
will appear as they are, to be folly; and war, too inhuman to be 
thought of without horror. And, in consequence of acquiring this 
knowledge of ourselves, all motives to vice will cease; while in their 
place will spring up, of necessity, all the opposite virtues. It is truey 
faith and belief in any notions contrary to nature, will have no place 
in the human mind ; for they will be detected to be vices, and vices, 
too, of tlie most lamentable description. These are conclusions which 
follow from an impartial investigation into tlie necessary practical 
results of these two opposite systems for the foundation of the hu- 
man mind. 

It becomes, therefore, unspeakably more to be desired, that it 
should be proved that the character of man is formed for him, by . 
other powers than his own, than that it should appear that his cha- 
racter is formed hy himself. It is still more important, when we 
reflect how inferior the character of all men has yet been formed 
under the latter notion. There is not, at this moment, a more grievous 
or degrading error in the human mind, than that which leads it to 
suppose that the notions of free agency in man are' necessary to vir- 
tue and happiness. For while this impression continues, no effort 
will be made to detect its fallacy. So far from this error being favo- 
rable to virtue, it is itself a most powerful chain to keep humanity 
in bondage to evil of every description, and to induce it to cling to 
that chain as its greatest good. It prevents man from seeing any 
thing in human nature, or in hunuin actions, except through a me- 
dium which falsifies whatever he attempts to examine. It renders 
him, from birth to death, a moral coward^ — so weak in intellect, that 
he dares not examine himself, or investigate what manner of being 
he lias been formed to be. It makes him much more base and irra- 
tional than the brutes, by compelling him to become ashamed of his 
nature, which, but for this very error, would be discovered to possess 
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iSae germ of every conceivable excellence. It makes him, through 
life, the most inconsistent of all the animal creation. He follows 
not the wise impulses of his nature^ which would lead to excellence 
in conduct and to high enjoyment; but he is perpetually occupied 
with whims and &ncies, which, having no foundation in nature, 
keep him a wild, fantastic, visionary enthusiast, or a continued self- 
tormentor. It contradicts the notion that be is now, or that he ever 
has been a reasonable creature. He knows not what reason is. He 
looks around him^ out of his own circle of errors, and discovers, that 
lirom one extremity of the earth to the other, all nations^ and tribes. 
Sod people, are acting the part of fools or madmen; but he knows 
not, that the cause of this conduct is the error within himself and 
all of his raccw Man is thus deceived to his degradation and misery, 
and he dares not probe the evil to its source. 

He m now precisely under the same kind of moral delusion, that 
he. was of physical, previous to the discoveries of Copernicus and 
Qallileo. His senses, from the beginning of his knowledge, inv- 
pressed him with the belief that the sun moved round the earth. 
Religion taught tbe same error. When &cts were investigated, and 
accurate deductions were made from those facts, they proved that 
the sun was stationary. There was, therefore, an inconsistency be- 
tween the uninvestigated impressions from the senses, and the con- 
clusions, to which those facts and deductions led the inquiring mind« 
Where was the error? — in the uninve^igated belief that the sun 
moved round the earth, or in facts which wait for examination, and 
remain tlie same yesterday, to-day and for ever? But rdigion had 
taught the physical error through many previous ages, and religion 
is infallible: therefore, facts, and nature, and reason, however con- 
sistent these may be, and however beneficial the |)ractical results 
which they disclose may be, must all yield to the control of this 
engine for destroying the superior faculties of human nature; and 
the discoverers must retract their newly acquired knowledge, or be 
ffcrificed at the shrine of religion. 

So in this our day. The uninvestigated notions induce men, 
through early impressions, to believe that tliey possess the power to 
think, to feet and to act according to their will; and, therefore, that 
these powem originate with their will, and they aroi in cons^uence, 
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responsible for their degree of in£sriority and superiority) have merit 

or dement, deserve praise or blame, and reward or punishment hent 

and hereafter, as these qualities of their nature may be estimated by 

themselves and others. The religion of this day, and of past age% 

has taught this doctrine. It forms the foundation of the whole sn* 

perstracture of all the religions that have ever existed, and of all the 

divisions and subdivisions of it which are at this day spread over the 

earth. And although &cts innumerable^ and all the deduotiooi 

which the most accurate reasoning can draw from those fiicts, and 

the whole process of human life, when traced step by step to iH 

source, prove that those first impressions respecting thought^ feelinf 

and conduct, which give the appearance of free will to man, are as 

fidlacious as his first impressions relative to the motion of the suti; 

yet as religion is believed to be as infallible to-day as it has always 

been in the estimation of its devotees, the door of the most valuable 

knowledge is to be closed for ever against man^ investigation. H6 

must, solely to retain all the irrational mysteries, miracles and dog* 

mas goierated by the most ignorant and distorted imaginations, be 

kept the ignorant, base, irrational, weak, vicious, inconsbtent and 

miserable animal which these deceptive impressions have ever formed 

him to be, and which, until the acquisition of real knowledge derived 

from facts and experience shall prevail over these fallacies of the 

mind, he must ever continue to be, to the utter destitution of reason 

and common sense. 

But, say the , supporters of these mental delusions, do we not 
feel that we have a will, free to think, to feel and to act as we like! 
not attending to the facts which, independent of their will, compel 
them to think and feel, and consequently to act, by certain laws which 
create the will itself, and force it to the decision it makes, and tt 
the actions which are consequent upon its determination. 

So the supporters of the physical delusions of old said, ^ Da 
we not in the morning see the sun rising in the east, at mid-day in 
the zenith, and in the evening set in the west? Will you cunning 
men and philosophers persuade us out of our senses! Cannot we 
see and understand these things as well as you? We see and Mf 
and therefore know, that the earth moves not, and that the sun ever 
perfonna iis legular task, to give us by its daily motions the cha^gd 
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Aral day io night, and to give us light and beat. Do not, then^ 
attempt to deceive us by your pretenfliona to auperior knowledge, 
and endeavor to make us think, contrary to the palpable evidence of 
eor senses, that all our forefathers were mistaken, and that our leli* 
gion has taught ua errors instead of truths. No, you vile atheists-! 
you want to rob us of all our earthly consolations, and to lessen our 
belief in the infidlibility of our holy rdigion and iU sacred ministers. 
Tempt US no more by specious reasons about the great practical, 
benefits of real knowledge derived ftom fixed laws of nature: we 
know nothing about them. And if you continue to attempt to en- 
lighten us upon these subjects, directly opposed to our senses and 
our holy religion and its divine ministers, we will punish you by im- 
prisonment and death. Retract all you have said, or suffer the con- 
sequences of 3rour skepticism and bia^bemous doctrines." And 
Gallileo, to save his life, was obliged to retract those truths upon 
which alone the glorious science of astronomy is known to men. 

But what is this science, grand, magnificeat, noble and useful as 
it is, compared to the practical results to be obtained from an accu- 
late knowledge of the science of the formation of the future charac- 
ter of the human race! The former has given man an insight into 
Ike movements of the planets within the sphere of the sun^s attract 
lion ; it haa enabled him to calculate times and seasons, and thereby 
Io obtain much useful practical knowledge; and it has given a certain 
portion of eternal happiness to his race, which can be experienced 
only when, by an accurate knowledge of some new facts, the human 
capacity has been expanded to encompass another combination, com* 
plete in itself, of extended causes and effects, which show forth the 
unchanging consistency in all the works of nature, and demonstrate 
her laws to be everlasting. 

Gveaty Bowever, as this discovery has proved to man, it haa not 
bean competent to disturb his general impressions relative to his 
kog established notions of his own firee will and conduct, and all 
Ihe demondizittg consequences attendant upcm that belief. It has 
wot enabled him to perceive this hourly increasing scouige of his 
lace. It has not given him aufficient vigor of .uiiderstandingy and 
strength of moral courage, to probe the true cause i^ human evil to 
ito source. But a knowledge of that science which shall direct most 
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bnerringty to form the character of his progeny to attain all exoet^ 
lence, physical, mental and moral, will efiect all these things, and 
much more. It will secure air michanging and untiring progress in 
"the most valuable knowledge, and fix the happiness of the hnman 
race upon a rock, from whence the passions and viced resulting from 
the notions of man^s independent fiee agency, wiH assail it in vain^ 
their strength will daily diminish, until it shall be entirely exhausted. 

Now this science— the overwhelming practical influence of which 
cannot be est'unated by a generation tiAuned from infancy in the 
reason-destroying doctrines of free will — is of such immense conse^ 
quence to the human race, that there is no other subject vnthin the 
present range of man^s knowledge, that can be compared with it 
For this science has a direct reference to the formation of man, be- 
fore the germ commences its process to produce a living organized 
being, it accompanies him from that moment to his birth. It con- 
tinues with the infant, child, adult and old man, to death, without a 
moment^s intermission. It is every thing to each individual, and to 
^m generations of mankind, for their good or evil; or it is of no mo^ 
roent to man, and utterly unworthy the consideration of a being 
formed with powers to become rational. Which is it? Who is to 
answer this question? Those who have not yet been taught to begin 
to think about it? or those who, from discovering the importance of 
right knowledge on the subject, have devoted their lives to ascertain 
the fkcta which man developes from his birth, and who have quietly 
examined and re-examined those fiicts by extensive and long ionUr 
fuied experiments upon infimts and children, until tlieir characters 
were formed? It is after the latter mode of proceeding, to an extent 
of which, in reality, few are aware, that I give a matured opinion 
uix)n the subject of my fellow beings. ' 

There is no other mode of acquirmg knowledge deserving the 
attention of enlightened minds, than by an accurate ob8ervatioA4if 
all the facts known, connected with the subject, and by a carefid 
comparison of all these facts one with anotlier, until the subject 
under consideration can be exhibited in all its parts in unison witk 
each othec, — ^forming by their combination one complete whole, from 
the first principles on whicl^it is founded, to its unvarying pmctieai 
:8«fi'ilt. 
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It is thus, and thus only, that the'true nature of man is to be de- 
monstrated, and that it can be ascertained whether he is a being of 
independent thoughts, feelings and actions, or whether he is like all 
the other works of nature, a necessary effect produced hy all the pre- 
ceding causes^ which have called him into existence, and formed 
him to be what he is without his knowledge, will or controul. 

It is by this course of proceeding, that I have prepared myself for 
this investigation. It is through innumerable facts, calmly and pa« 
tiently examined and compared continually through an active life of 
extended experience of nearly the duration of half a century. 

Then the question is, what is man, and how is he formed to be as 
we find him physic&Ily, mentally and morally, as he is in tliis and 
every other country at this day ? 

The twelve fundamental laws of human nature, given twice \o 
save reference in the first parts of this work, are the results of the 
&cts examined and compared as I have mentioned above. To those 
who have investigated the subject in the same manner, who have de- 
rived Uieir knowledge more firom observation than from books, and 
who have followed up their observations by extensive practice; these 
laws of nature will be understood, and their direct applicability to 
explain the formation of the human character, and the whole exis- 
tence of man from birth to death, and with tlie general business of 
society, and the government of nations, will be duly appreciated. 

As the germ or seed of man's existence, like tlie germ or seed of 
all otlier animals and plants is not of man's contrivance, and as the 
germ possesses the essential qualities of the plant or animal, and as 
the culture of this germ does not depend in any degree upon the will 
of the individual, no mistake can be more gross, than to attribute 
the qualities of a free and independent action to any thing thus 
created and framed. When a child comes into existence, it is entirely 
at the mercy of the persons around to give it language, ideas and 
any direction to its feelings which the knowledge and habits they 
possess may influence them to exert over it. And it must re- 
ceive the impression, which all external objects, natural and artificial 
make upon its senses. 

The individual knows not when he comes into existence, his own 
natural qualities in number, kind or combination. He Isnows noth* 
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ing of the persons who surround him and aequiie the gntdance of las 
mind and affisctions. He is equally ignomnt of the nature, kind 
and qualities of all the natural and artificial circumstances within 
the localities of his birth or place in which he recdves his earlj 
training and instruction, and from which all his first impressions are 
received. And the thoughts; feelings, dispositions, mind, will and 
conduct of all men, are a compound of all these natoiai and artifi* 
cial circumstances united. As an individual existence, man, in his 
own person, has no more to do in the formation or compounding of 
any of these ingredients which make him what he is, than the Bee, 
the Dove, the Tiger, or the Elephant have in determining what qual- 
ities shall belong to tlieir respective natures — ^vl^t propensities, dis- 
positions or habits they shall jwssess and retain through life. Man 
can be no more responsible for his nature, or the strength, or weak- 
ness of his propensities, or intdlectual or moral faculties, than these 
or any other animal. And to hold man responsible for his nature,, 
for his general or individual propensities, fecullies and qualities, or 
for the direction which his predecessois and the local circumatanoes 
in which he is involved may give to the^p, is a direct apt of insanity, 
and proves that roan has not yet been formed by his nature and cir- 
cumstances, to become a rational creature. The idea of merit or 
demerit, of praise and blame, or of reward and punishmrat to a be- 
ing thus constituted by nature, and thus compelled to be what he is, 
proves that man has every thing to learn respecting himself and his 
race, and that he is yet ignorant of all that is essential to his im- 
provement and happiness. He must know himself before he can 
enjoy the feculties which nature has given him. 

By attending solely to facts, by an extensive comparison ortheae, 
each with the others, by the imagination, not entering into any of our 
deductions from these comparisons, it seems possible and practica* 
ble, that man may in this age of his existence acquire aufikient know- 
ledge of himself, and of hb fdlow beings, as to enable him to train 
and educate his immediate descendants in such .a manner, that they 
may possess the dispositions, maimers and intelligence, and be sur- 
rounded by those new circumstances, which shall give them the 
means and inclination to form their children to become somewhat 
consistent animals in their thoughts, feelings and conduct, and io 
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another generation or two, to become reasonable beings, who will 
know what is necessary for their chief good through their existence^ 
and who will act always in perfect conformity to that knowledge, 
and thereby secure their own perpetual well being, and the happiness 
•f their race. 

It is the individual's persuasion of his independence in originating 
his thoughts or ideas, feelings and actions, that has made man, up to 
the present time^ the most inconsistent and fantastic earthly animal, 
and consequently the least reasonable in his conduct of any of 
them. It is this notion that makes him proud, vain, jealous, mali- 
cious, covetous, selfish, ambitious, irritable, angry, uncharitable and 
religious. It is this notion which renders necessary the demoraliz- 
ing i^em of commerce, for a money profit, of law, of medicine, 
ef war, and of preaching. It is this notion which necessarily per* 
vades the whole character of man firom infancy to death, with in- 
sincerity, deception and falsehood, and which thus engenders among 
the whole race of mankind every conceivable vice and crime, and 
subjects them in consequence to perpetual disease of body and 
mind, and to every kind of physical and mental suffering. Not any 
one of thesi^^liumerous evils will be experienced as soon as mea- 
sures can be devised and carried into practice, to enable roan to 
know hhnself, and to become a rational, in place of an irrational 
creature. 

What nation or tribe or people, are acting like sane or reasonable 
beings in the estimation of any nation, tribe or people, who are 
without their localities? None, because ail have been formed to be 
what they now are by their localities, and these localities, to the 
extent that roan could influence them, have been combined and ar- 
ranged under the notion of roan's free agency : hence the inconsist- 
ency, confusion and disorder, in all the artificial arrangements of 
the hunuui race; while system, order and beauty pervade all the 
other operations of nature. It is a question of deep interest to all, 
to ascertain to what extent man can be made to become conscious, 
in the present generation, of the removeable evils which now sorely 
ai&tci him on every side; to what extent he can be excited to an- 
nihilate their cause of existence; and in their place substitute en- 
joyments which shall contribute to promote health — ^increase good 
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spirits, and in their retrospect always satisfy the mind, and theHy 
fore extend its gratification, and thus multiply the pleasures of each 
moment by the recollections of our past existence. 

All this is now in progress to be known, and one day enjoyed, by 
the whole human race. But what portion of it shall fall to the lot 
of the present generation, will depend upon the extent of moral 
courage that can be elicited to plead boldly against the errors of* 
free will, and upon the well directed, active exertions of those who 
distinctly perceive the cause of existing evils, the onfy mode by 
which they can be removed, and also upon the amount of resistance^ 
which they may experience from the unavoidable prejudices which 
have been forced upon the present generation. 

For some thousands of years past, the most learned and acute 
minds, have been more or less occupied in attempts to unravel the 
mysteries of human notions, on the subject of free will and neces- 
sity ; and they have at length discovered, after deluging the woild 
with countless volumes, which involved rather than elucidated the 
mystery, that man had the power to act in obedience to his will 
when his will was formed; but as the will was formed by the union 
of his thoughts and feelings, and as his thoughts and fedings pro- 
ceeded from previous circumstances, over which he had no controli 
that man appeared to be a free agent, but that he was not so in re- 
ality ; that instead of forming his own character and determining 
,his own conduct, the germ of his existence, his entire organization, 
and all the circumstances which form him to be what he is, are cre- 
ated for him without his knowledge or will, until lie has been so far 
formed that when he appears to have some powers of independent 
volition, tJiey always proceed from the combined organic and exter- 
nal circumstances, by which he has been previously and unavoidably 
influenced. Tliese arc the fair deductions to be made from this mass 
of writings, but the authors of them, who were all literary or learn- 
ed men, shut up in their cloisters or closets, never conjectured the 
difference that would arise in the thoughts, feelings, dispositions 
and general conduct of mankind, between being trained from infan- 
cy under the loose, uncertain and inconsistent notions of free will 
and independent conduct, and a clear understanding of the laws of 
human nature, and of the circumstances which form the character* 
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of emry individual. They were not pmctical men acting exten- 
•ively in the varied business of life^ and therefore as literary men, 
tliey knew fittle more than literary ideas, and few things more unfit 
men for acquizing. a knowledge of mankind than literary habits, 
which generally give the individuals possessing them incorrect no- 
tions of men, and of the practical affairs of life. These habits have 
been the chief cause, why the extreme difference that the doctrines 
of free will and necessity are calculated to efifect upon the disposi- 
tions, thoughts^ feelings and conduct of every individual of the hu- 
man race, has been overiooked ; why human nature has been, for so 
many ages, afflicted with every kind of evil which the erroneous 
notions of man^s firee agency are certain to create; and why it has 
not oijoyed the happiness which the doctrine of necessity, or of tlie 
true causes which form the characta: of every individual is calcur 
lated to create. 

Were these results known— were they even imagined by man- 
kind, to a very small extent of their real importance, no one would 
rest satisfied as he is, whatever may be his occupation, calling oc 
profession. The magnitude of the prize would appear to be such, 
that <me and all would exert the utmost of their faculties to compre- 
hend the subject, and bring about the change. Nothing that the 
coiSabined powers of men could accomplish, would be lefl undone, 
to remove tlielr misery and secure their happiness. 

How* little do men of all ranks and conditions, of all nations and 
climes, suspect, that the power is within their reach, if they had 
knowledge, to relieve themselves of all the artificial evils known, — 
ignorance, poverty, vice, passions, strife, and every kind of disunion, 
with all the necessary sufferings attendant upon the infringement of 
the laws of our nature, — and to live perpetually in a society in which 
more knowledge would be acquired in one year, than has ever yet 
been attained in a century, and in which improvements would be 
made in the condition of M ck^sesj in proportion to their advance 
in knowledge. 

No man has, I believe, ever yet investigated the subject of free 
¥^11 and necessity, so early in life as myself; or so clearly ascer- 
tained, from an observation of facts, and from practice, the science 
of the formation of character, at an age sufficiently early to prevent 
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'die influence of the doctrines of free will from forming his youthful 
-habits and associations of ideas. This singular result was effected 
in my character at an age when the first combinations of ideas could 
be, and were, unassociated to their foundation. And, in consequence 
an entire new character was formed for me, and my conduct and 
progress through the world has proceeded entirely on that foundation. 
I, therefore, know from experience the dispositions that a knowledge 
of the formation of character will implant, the habits it will form, the 
knowledge it will give, the perseverance in the attainment of an ob- 
ject to secure a great public benefit it will fix, the moral courage it 
will create, the disinterestedness it will produce, the personal sacri- 
fices it will render delightful to make, to remove the existing evils^ 
•and ensure the future happiness of mankind; to remove the veils, by 
destroying the errors and opposing principles and practice derive^ 
from the doctrines of free will, and introducing, in their place, truths 
to be obtained from real knowledge. The most beautiful moral har- 
mony will then exist between the principles and practices of the hu- 
man race — ^between the looks, words and actions of every individual, 

If this knowledge can produce these results, and if no other know- 
ledge can efiiect a similar moral change, or any other general and 
permanent beneficial alteration in the condition of mankind,^-who 
would not make any personal sacrifice, to hasten its introduGlion 
and universal ad« option? 

I have the most full conviction, from the coincidence of all fects 
connected with the subject, that this knowledge can effect this 
change. I kno^, from experience, that tliis knowledge itself be- 
comes a circumstance so irresistibly powerful in the formation of the 
thoughts, feelings, mind and conduct, that the character of each in- 
dividual will be made by it superior to any character that has yet 
been formed, under the demoralizing influences of the fallacious no- 
tions of the doctrines of free wi^l and free agency. 

And here is the mystery developed : here is the true cause, why 
Mr. CampbelPs learning and ingenuity seemed to me mere wordy 
wanderings, without the foundation of a p obable or possible single 
fact, upon which to rest his incongruous, imaginary superstructure. 
On the contrary, through a knowledge of the facts which I had 
examined, re-examined^ compared, and folly canvassed^ times inna* 
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merable, with the most eminent men of the last thirty years, I could 
not, however much I wished to think otherwise, prevent myself feel- 
ing the baseless fabric of the whole of his fanciful vision. It also 
seemed to me evident, in almost every sentence he uttered, that his 
superior natural talents had been overwhelmed and nearly destroyed 
by the errors of his early instruction, which he had been compelled 
to imbibe. And it was to me no less evident, that when he spoke 
during the discussion, he was, fix)m the same cause, riveting chains 
of ignorance and folly upon those who by their previous instruction 
had been prepared for such doctrines. Before Mr. Campbell, senior, 
lefl the city, several new converts to baptism, chiefly, I believe, elderly 
ladies, were plunged over head by him in the waters of the canal 
and of the Ohio. The parties seriously bdieved that such a washing, 
was to open the way to heaven for them. These operations were on . 
two occasions— one in the canal basin, and the ottier in the Ohio 
river — quite public exhibitions. Is it not melancholy to see some of 
the finest faculties of human nature thus deranged? 

I had, during the period of the public debate with his son, and for 
nearly a fortnight afleiwards, frequent friendly, open and frank pri* 
vate discussions, at the houses of our friends in and near the city, 
with this reverend gentleman. There is something so kind and evi- 
dently sincere in his manners, that I had great pleasure in all my 
communications with him. And I believe we each expected to make 
some impression upon the mind of the other; or, if not, to discover 
the real cause which united us in feeling, and divided us in the foun- 
dation of our sentiments on the subject of religion. When the time 
of separation anived, however, the impression left on my mind from 
the whole of the intercourse between us was, that our feehogs of 
good will and friendship for each other had increased ; but that not 
the slightest progress had been made in the conversion of either 
party to the religious or irreligious opinions of the other. 

These were the impressions that the public and private discus^ 
sions with Mr. Alexander Campbdl and his father left upon my 
mind. I could not but lament the errors of their early instructions. 
I have no doubt, this feeling is experienced with equal sincerity on 
their parts, relative to what they are obliged to believe my obstinacy 
in a course which they have not the means to fathom. While their 
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association of ideas restiag upon, and proeeeding from, the notiont 
of free agency in man, and developed through all the mazes and ^- 
travagancies of the Christian scheme, remain unbrokeni they most 
conclude that I am either insane, or influenced by some superior 
agency to promote, in some indirect manner, the decrees of Almighty 
Power; or that, unknown to myself, I am an instrument to hasten 
the period of the promised millennium. They are in a state of hourly 
perplexity ; their minds are full of Confused associations of ideas^ 
owing to the direct opposition between the fkcis around them and 
the notions they have imbibed from infancy. They can only con- 
jecture these matters vaguely, with many incongtuiues contlntially 
presenting themselves in every stqp of their prognass. It is utterly 
impossible there can be any consistency in the thungbts, fediings or 
conduct of any individual who has been conscientioudy trained in 
the doctrines of free agency, and any of the numerous religioDB 
founded upon them. While this must be the state of their mindsy 
there can be no hope of a change to a consistent or sane state of 
association of ideas — of a new birth, regeneration, and resurrection 
from sin and misery. They must be convinced of the original or 
fundamental errors which they imbibed unconsciously, when they 
were infants and children, and which are the germ of all the associa- 
tions of ideas they possess, before their ^ minds can be bom again .^ 
To admit of this great change in their minds, they must become as 
little children, and submit their instructions, not to a gospel in di- 
rect opposition to nature, but to facts and reason, which are always 
consistent with, and never in opposition to it 

But this change does not depend upon any thing that shall pro- 
ceed from Mr. Alexander Campbell or his father, as free agents. 
Motives must be first placed before them by others, sufficiently pow- 
erful to create in their minds a probability of doubt that they may 
have been instructed, like the thousands of millions of their fellows 
who have gone before them, in popular local errors from infancy, — 
and that, like them, they were unable to detect their fiiUacies. This is 
the most difficult task to perform on minds deeply read in, and tena^ 
ciously adhering to popular notions. But being once accomplished, 
and a right direction given to their inquiries and investigations, the 
change in sentiment, although perhaps slow at first, would soon be- 
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come mpid tnd oxtennve. Whether these results may ever be pro'' 
duced oti these gentlemen, will depend upon circumstances over 
which they have no control. 

I have thus developed the cause why, during the late discussion, 
Mr. Alexander Campbell and f made no impression on each other's 
mind. We pursued each his own chain or association of ideas, ad 
it were in parallel lines, without the slightest approximation. As was 
to be expected^ I never felt the weight or influence of one of those 
vguments, which Mr. Campbell called philosophical ; by which I 
understand, un argument derived from, and consonant with, the 
known laws of nature, devoid of hypothesis or imagination. There 
was, there could be, nothing of the kind delivered by him. He, at 
first, and after a Slight verbal alteration in the sixth, ultimately ad- 
mitted the truth of the twelve fundamental laws of human nature, on 
which I rely to disprove the possibility of any of the religions in the 
world being true. And admitting these, if his mind had not been 
formed on the irrational notions of free will, and its endless contra- 
dictions to itself and all nature, he must have perceived the inutility 
of any further discussion on this subject. For any one of the first 
seven fundamental laws being admitted and understood, all notion 
of any free agency of man must for ever cease. 

That in his own person he has any free agency in forming his 
own character, or of thinking, feeling and acting, according to any 
independent powers which he possesses to create a thought, a foeK 
ing or a will, becomes too absurd to dwell upon. What humaft 6^ 
ing ever originated one thought, one feeling, or a single volition that 
did not proceed immediately from his organization, united with the 
influences which external circumstances made upon that organiza- 
tion? And what intelligent mind, does not know, that all the pow- 
ers and qualities of that organization, and all external circumstances, 
were brought into existence without his consent? Seeing the discus- 
sion take this course, and knowing it was to be put upon record, to 
await the deliberate ordeal of public scrutiny and investigation, I 
could have no fear for its final result, and therefore I yielded all 
minor matters to Mr. C, and the moderators, who were uncon- 
scious, as it seemed to me, of the real state to which the discussion 
had arrived early in the debate. 
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It was well they did not, or their conscientious fears for the pop- 
ular belief, in which all of them had heen instructed, might have in- 
duced a desire that some other course should be taken. As it was, 
the public, prejudiced as it must be, will in due time, when the first 
feelings of irritation shall subside, become the best judge between 
the two systems, and truth viU uUimaiely prevail. 

It may be enquired, why I have used such exertions, and made 
such personal sacrifices to destroy the influences of religion, over the 
world, seeing that the population is ignorant, and requires some 
supernatural fears and hopes, to keep it under government? 

I reply, because I discover that the population of the world is 
ignorant^ and that these superstitious fears keep it so, and therefore 
it cannot be governed but through supernatural hopes and fears. — 
History informs us, that the governments and people in folrner times 
were too inexperienced, the one to govern, and the other to be gov- 
erned, except through the hopes and fears of imaginary supernatural 
powers. And it is these powers which now alone prevent the gov- 
erned and governors acquiring that knowledge which would place 
both under circumstances greatly more to be desired than those 
which now every where exist. The population of the world is 
capable of being taught knowledge, derived from facts upon and 
around the earth, all cognizable by their senses, sufficient to in- 
duce feelings within them, that will render it one of the most 
easy and delightful tasks to govern them — equally easy and delight* 
ful to those who govern and those who are governed. The religions 
of the world arc now the only obstacle in the way of this universal 
improvement in the, condition of the human race. It is a clear and 
distinct perception of this knowledge, derived from the unchanging 
laws of human nature, that impel me onward, regardless of popular 
notions and feelings, to prepare the way, to enable those who govern 
the world, to effect this glorious change, in the physical, intellectual 
and moral character and condition, of the population of all countries. 
To effect it without opposition from any quarter; in peace, in good 
order, and with kind feelings, which shall thenceforth continually 
increase. 

It may be further asked, what information have I unknown to 
others, to enable me to form a decisive judgment in those matters, 
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iovolving the well being of all people and nations. I answer, that 
which hafl been derived from a mind in which the first combinations 
of ideas, founded on the notions of man's free agency, were very 
early unassociated to their base or original germ, fiom the observa- 
tion of facts; of new data by which new associations of ideas were 
formed, and which enable me to perceive, that the character or 
qualities of all that had material life, was given to it by the laws of 
its organization. That the whole character of all men wasformed 
for them, and as all their physical, intellectual and moral qualities 
itere formed for them, they were not and could not be rationally 
supposed to be accountable beings, for what they were made. That 
with this knowledge, if it were desirable to form the character of the 
population of the world, individually and generally to be superior \x^ 
all respects, and greatly more virtuous and happy than the present 
generaticm, there was a fixed and certain mode of proceeding — a sci- 
ence, by the adoption of which, this change may be accomplished. 
And so beneficially may the change be made to all, that no individ- 
ual, whatever may be his present condition, would have any interest 
whatever in opposing it. 

Should I be further questioned and asked what application I have 
made of these new notions or principles, I answer that I have fully 
proved their benefits in all the afiairs of life. 

That I applied them to education, to production, to distribution, 
to exercise, amusement and recreation, and to government, upon a 
model sufficiently large to demonstrate their great superiority, for all 
the practical purposes of life over the wretched, inconsistent and 
opposing nations, generated by the belief, engendered without 
thought or reflection, in man's individual free agency and responsi- 
bility. And the beneficial efiects of these general practices, were 
for years before the public. They succeeded so far beyond all anti- 
cipations, that several attempts under the old nations of the world 
were made to imitate them. But these attempts were instituted by 
individuals who knew not the source from whence they originated 
or by what principles they were, for a long period, successfully con* 
ducted. Many were at a loss to divine by what secret springs, so 
much happiness and prosperity were produced, and, without appa<> 
lent effort, continued without change. , 
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There was no other secret in my practical proceeding at New 
Lanark than this. Rational infant schools were instituted, for the 
education of all the children of the population, as one family, fVom 
(he age of eighteen months. Stores were established, to suj^ly th$ 
population with the best food and clothes, at the lowest rates. The 
management of the manufactories, was devised for the comfort of 
the people, and the prosperity of the proprietors and conductors. — 
Exercises, amusements and recreations were conveniently arranged, 
for the health and pleasure of the children and adult population*— 
and the government of the whole uniting all as one community of 
friends, having the paramount happmess of all for its common ob- 
ject. The whole of these practices emanated from, and weie 
under Uie sole influence of the principles derived from the know- 
ledge that the character of man is formed for him — formed through 
the constant action of external circumstances upon the peculiar or- 
ganization of each individual. 

Little does the world know that all that is truly permanently good 
in practice in the present day, has emanated firom the same know-* 
ledge. 

Did any of the thousands of millions of the individuals who 
have been trained in the selfish, demoralizing and ever changing no- 
tions of man^s free agency ever think of, or institute a rational in- 
fant school? 

A rational infant school is the first step requisite to the formation 
of a virtuous and enlightened population, and without which, a 
population superior in dispositions, habits and knowledge will never 
be created. 

I perceive, with such feelings of compassion as such knowledge 
will always produce, the attempts to attribute the discovery and iih 
troduction of rational infant schools, to the finee agency system, %m 
to religion; to Pestalozzi, to Mr. Wilson of London, or to any one 
belonging to the finee agency system, connected with Christianity : 
to any person or to any cause in preference to its true origin.* To 
the science of the formation of the human character, the world is alone 
indebted for the discovery, introduction and successful practice of 

* See American Journal af Edivsatiott— Boiton, No. 97. 
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tfitioiitl infant schooh. I mean successful, considering they had to 
make their way in opposition to all the popular habits and notions 
universally prevalent, derived from the notions of free agency and 
the Christian religion.* So &r is it fironb being true, that the rational 
infant schools originated with the Christian religion, or any profes* 
sing Christian, it was founded on principles in direct opposition to 
the fundamental doctrines of all religions. It proceeded from obser* 
vation of facts, from calm reason, and firom a real knowledge of 
human nature thus derived. It was established to demonstrate to 
the world the childish folly of Christianity^ and of all other leligions 
founded on the misconceived notions of man^s free agency. The 
public were invited to see its practical ^fects in the village of New- 
Lanark. The invitation was accepted, and increasing crowds came 
annually, for many years, until my private fortune ceased to be equal 
to the expense of the daily growing curiosity of Europeans and 
Americans— of the intelligent travelers from these two continents, 
who naturally wished to learn something of the principles and prac« 
tices by which little children were formed to be intelligent; to enjoy 
themselves without acquiring vicious habits $ and to gratify and de- 
light their teachers, their parents and strangers, by their unicm, kind 
dispositions, and comparative superior manners and conduct Having, 
therefore, satisfied myself of the great practical value of this science, 
and having given abundant proof to the worid of its immense superi- 
ority over all similar proceedings founded on the notions of man's firee 
agency, and having the attainment of much higher objects than the 
partial improvement and hapinness of a population of two or three 
thousand persons, — I resigned the establishment to the management 
of others, who, I thought, would do the population the least injury 
that the notions of man's free agency would admit. And ultimately, 
not liking the condition to which large manufacturing establishments 
were reduced, by competition arising from the general ignorance 
and folly of society, I disposed of all my pecuniary interests in that 
beautiful arrangement for progressive human improvement. I shall 
never, I beUeve, cease to feel a deep interest in its success, and in 

* For which oppciition, aee the eorretpondence between th^ Rev. Mf • 
Me rriei, miniiter of tl^ jgariah of Lanark, and the author. 
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the liappnieni of ft popuktioD^ th» juniort of wbidii in' pOrtiaiilM^ 
SBemed to me as membera of ray own fiunily. 

The second attempt to form a rational infant school originatedi 
with my friends, Mr. Brougham, John Smith, M. P., Henry Hai% 
cashier of the bank of England^ John Walker, of Amos Grove^ 
Southgate, one of my partners in the New-Lanark establishment^ 
whose unassuming, but efficient good actions,. hi» immediate friend* 
oniy knew how to appreciate fully and justly. These gentlemea 
united with the marquis of Lansdown, Mr. Zachariah M'Gauley, Mr, 
James Mills, of the India house, Mr. Benjamin Smithy and a few 
others, who, from their repeated personal observations upon visits at 
the infant school at New-Lanark, or the testimony of those who had 
minutely examined the efiects which were produced there, were ia-» 
duced to desire an extension of these benefits. These gentlemen^ 
proposed to raise a subscription among themselves to establish a 
similar school in London, if T would supply them with a master 
from New-Lanark; to which I very readily agreed. The subscript 
tion was rai8ed,.and the first infiuit school in England vras so eieeled 
in Westminster; arid I sent James Buchaiian from the infant school 
at New-Lanark to superintend it. Buchanan instructed Mr. Wilder* 
spin to superiniond the third infiint school, which was established, if 
I mistake not, in Quaker sstr^t, Spitalfields^ London. And of thi» 
third school, some years after its establlshuient, Mr. Thomas Wilsoa 
became the liberal supporter, and active and zealotis patron. Hift 
brother, the Rev. Daniel Wilson, afterwards ereeted one at Weltham- 
stow, a few miles from London; and in a year or two subsecluent to 
this penod,.or nearly ten yeara after the original school was opened 
in New-Lanark, tliey began to spread far and wide^ until they now 
bid fair to become, as they ought to be, universal. 

I have been thus particular in giving the history of these schools^ 
because they are the first practical measure the world has witnessed, 
flowing purely firom a knowledge of the science of the formation of 
eharacter; and because the miniirters and members of various relir 
gious sects have seized opon the plaa^and aie aemrerting that whteh 
its author designed as a first step to train man to become a reasona- 
ble being, into an engine, and a- most powerful one, too, by which 
they may utteify dsstoy ali wuMum tm wrtajMbty im lbs liMBUi 



mind. For in the in&nt schools which they establish and fiuperinteq^ 
ithey teach the infant lo apeak of Deity, its attributes and its will, as 
though their instnictora bad an accurate knowledge;, and as if nothing 
was more easy than for these children to acquire an accurate know* 
ledge, of these hidden mysteries, which it has not yet been given to 
man to unveil or to comprehend. They teach these little innocents 
4o bend their faculties, when in the most pliable state, to their yoke, 
^nder which all the natural vigor of thought, and the first exertions 
of reason, are destroyed in the bud. The minds of these poor chil- 
idren are thus prepared to i«ceive any illusion, however t»ppoeed it 
may be to all existing :&cts, and to the best permanent interest of 
themselves and of mankind. And they are thus admirably prepared 
to become the mental slaves and tools of the priesthood of any wild 
Jfoncy to which they may give the present popular name of religion. 

But such was not the intention of the founder of these schools. 
He had no such immoral object in view^ and he now enters his most 
solemn protest against these schools being applied in future for any 
such unhallowed, demoralizing and enslaving purposes. 

The author of them witnessed the innumerable vicious and unfa- 
vorable circumstances, with which the infants of the working classes 
were hourly surrounded from their birth. He had daily before him 
the demoralizing circumstances, in which the children of the popu- 
lation in New Lanark were involved. He saw that these circum- 
titances were continually making the most unfavorable impressions 
upon the dispositions and habits of the children and parents, between 
whom there was an unceasing action and reaction, having a most 
ij^urious tendency. He had acquired a knowledge of the science 
of the formation of human character, and he became conscious of the 
.evil under which the whole population suffered. Being thus informed, 
he was influenced to apply the principles of the science to practice, 
ibr the benefit of the population. He commenced by devising a new 
set of circumstances for the children under his government, calcu- 
lated to efiect as great a beneficial change for them,^ as the circum- 
stances in which he was himself placed, and the popular prejudices 
of the district would permit. 

He began to create these circumstances^ and, in consequence,, he 
lost two sets of jrich j)artneis, who, having firee will mind% could 
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not divine what he was about; and from the last set he experienced 
all the opposition they knew how to unite against his measures. He 
persevered ; and with a new set of partners, whose notions were half 
way between the doctrines of free agency in man, and the knowledge 
of the science 6f the formation of character, completed the buildings 
and arrangements, at a considerable expense, to place these children 
under circumstances congenial to their nature, and calculated to 
create a new and superior character directly in the infant and older 
children, and indirectly in their parents. 

The new institution devised and erected for this purpose, was 
opened by a public address delivered in it by the author, on the first 
of January, 181S. This address was delivered to about twelve hun- 
dred of the principal inhabitants of the neighborhood, and of tlie 
lidult male and female population of New-Lanark. At this meeting, 
he first proposed to receive infants into his new arrangements, for 
the (Mirpose of forming their characters upon new principles, — to 
which, afterwards, the name of ^ hew system^ was given. In this 
address, he stated, previous to any practice upon the subject^ what 
would be the effect of the new circumstances in which he was going 
to place the children and their parents; and in less than eight years 
from that period, experience fully proved that statement to be cor- 
rect; for the results far exceeded the most sanguine anticipations of 
the founder. By this experiment^ the truth of the science of the for- 
mation of character was again confirmed by the operations of a sin- 
gle individual, as it had been, ages ago, by Lycurgus, when he desired 
to form, for the Spartans, a new, and the highest military character 
the world bad known. The experiment, thus tried upon a great 
variety of children, within tlie altered circumstances in which they 
were placed in this new institution, removed all doubt from* the 
mind of the founder, as to the power which one generation might 
acquire over the formation of the character of its successors, provided 
that generation possessed an accurate knowledge of the laws of hu- 
man nature; a power, indeed, many millions of times more important, 
for the great object of human existence, than all the power previously 
acquired by man. It is in consideration of its overwhelming mag^ 
nitude, in the whole business of life — applicable, with equal over* 
whelming consequences, to each individual, and to the aggregate of 
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society — ^that the author has eoterdd into so orach detail of this exr 
periment, to prove the ease with which any govemmeat might now 
introduce this practice, to fi>nn the character of its population upon 
an entire new and greatly improved modd. 

Calm reflection upon these Busts, and upcyd those innumeraUe 
instances which may be adduced fiom the whole history of man, will 
convince all, ere long, that there is no truth more certain, than that 
man is not a free agent, except in appearance to the superficial ob* 
server and reasoner. That his character, without any exception, iff 
always formed for him, by circumstances previous and subsequent 
to his birth, over which it is impossible for him to have any control. 
That in those instances in advanced li53, in which a sudden and great 
change of character appears, it is, without one exception, the result 
of the peculiar fiMSuIties of the original organization of the individual, 
as it is acted upon by all the previous external circumstances, which, 
by those circumstances, had produced the past character, united with 
the new impression made by the circumstances which immediately 
preceded the sudd«i and extensive change for better or worse; and 
for which change, the individual is as harmless and irresponsible, as 
for every previous alteration in his character. 

And this invaluable knowledge will now open to the governments 
and people of all nations, the means of relieving themselves from all 
the artificial evils of life, and from all those which, heretofore, num^ 
tlirough ignorance, has inflicted upon man. 

They will distinctly perceive, that the great business of the human 
race will be to educate their successors aright. That having ac- 
quired the power, through this new science, to arrange and combine 
superior circumstances, they will create them in conformity with 
the ascertained nature of man, — and thus give to all the new race 
those dispositions, habits, and acquirements in theoretic and practi- 
cal knowledge, that shall ensure, at- all times, a full supply of the 
best the earth, with present experience, can be made to produce, for 
all; and thereby ensure perpetual progressive improvQuent and hap> 
piness to all the generations to come. 

Tliese are the matured refleotions and practical suggestions which 
iie public discussion, held in this city with Mr. Alexander Camp- 
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lieU,:havetprodiieeS in mj mind; and I awaity with feeliiigt of inte- 
test, a ainilar .genuine tbveloproentof the oalm reflectioDB of my 
itonflcientioiis oppo n ent For above all things, I now, as upon all 
former occaaions, desire that truth may be dictted|.and immediatdy 
«l9lied te^pfactice tor tbeibenefit^of (roaakindi 
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NARRATIVE. 



In the summer of last year, an application was made to me by the 
holders of grants of several millions of acres of land in Texas, a 
province within the republic of Mexico, to assist them in colonizing 
their districts. I proposed to them to institute meajsures to establish 
an independent state of communities on the social system, in which 
all the laws and institutions should be in conformity with the prin- 
ciples on which that system is founded, and which are necessary to 
ite successv 

To this proposal, af\er due consideration, the parties assented. 

Communications were then made to tlic proper authorities, who 
were iu London, acting for the Mexican, and several of the neigh- 
boring republics; and finding a desire on their part, to promote this 
measure, I communicated my views on the subject to the prime 
minister of Great Britain, and the ambassador in London from tlic 
United States of North America. There was no appearance of any 
private or public obstacUs to my views. I made my arrangements 
to proceed to Mexico, to ascertain what could be ct&cted witli tliat 
government. ^ 

In an early stage of these proceedings, Mr. Rocafuerte, the accre- 
dited authority in Great Britain, acting for the Mexican republic, 
requested that I would draw up a memorial to explain my objects, 
which he might transmit to his governiuent. T made one accordingly. 
It was translated into Spanish, and forwarded with letters of recom- 
mendation and explanation, by Mr. Rocafuerte, to the president of 
tlie republic, by the British packet which left England for Vera Cruz 
in October. 

The following is a copy of the memorial. 
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JHEHIORIAIi. 



1 ADDSKM you on a subject entirely new, and in tlie character of 

a ci:iacn of the world. 

You have esta!)lisficd your republic to improTo the condition of 
the inlmbituut« of Mexico. 

Y(ju have already discovered obstaclea, of a formidable nature, ta 
retard, if not to prevent, the execution of your intentions to tbe ex» 
tent you anticipated. 

All other people experience difficulties in tlieir progress to ini' 
provemcnts, and desire to remove ihein. 

1 propose metis 11 res for your consideration, whidi shall enable yoU 
to remove your own difficulties, and assist others to remove tlieirs. 

At an early period of my life, I discovered that the foundation of 
all human institutions was au error; and liiat no pennanent benefit 
could be obtained for the human race, until that foundation thould 
be removed, and replaced by a better. 

Tiial the prejudices of all nations were formed by their education^ 
or those general and particular national circumstances by which they 
were surrounded from infancy to maturity. 

That, to remove these prejudices, a new course of proceeding 
must bo adopted, to enable the population of the world to perceive 
the errois in which they are involved, and the extent of tlie evik 
which they conthiually generate for (Iit;m8plvcs and thdr posterity. 

After much reading and rellcction upon these subjects, I instituted 
extensive experinionts to ascertain, by fict, truth from error. 

These experiments have continued without ceasing for nearly 
forty years, and they disclose the cause of the perplexity and disap* 
pointment of all people. 

They demonstrate that the real naiureofman has been misundeT' 
Mtoodj and, in consequence, that he has been trained from infiincy to 
think luid act erroneously, and to produce evil instead uf good. 
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That mftn is not a bein;^ capble, of his aim pnirer^ to bcHevc or 
disbelieve truth or falsehood, or to lore or hate persons or things in 
op[K)siti(in to the seusations which they produce on his individual 
organization. 

Thai even until now, he has been supposed to possess these pow* 
on?, and he has been trained^ educated and governed ac4:urding1y. 

That he has been thus made to believe that his character has been 
formed by himself; while all ficts denK)nstrate that it is, in every 
case, formed for each individual of the human race, whetlier in 
China, Turkey, Europe, America, or elsewhere. 

That, through this error, the character of man has been formed, 
in all countrit!?, at all tiujes, on a defective tiiodel. 

Thai the means now exist, by which it may l)e formed, for every 
individual, on a model so improved as to bo superior to any before 
known. 

These experiments, and others which are in progress, also demon- 
strate that the power of producing wealth or real ricfies is now 
superabundant for all human latrposefi; and that it is annually adr 
vancing in a continually increasing ratio, and that no limits can be 
assigned to its augmentation. 

That this jiowcr requires but a right or intelligent direction, to 
relieve the inhabitants of all countries from {)ovcrty, or from the fear 
of not obtaining, at all times, in security, a full supply of every tiling 
experience shall prove to be the best for human nature. 

Upon the facts develo])ed by these experiments, the knowledge 
of two sciences, the most important to human Itappiuess, may be ob- 
tained. 

The first, the science of forming a superior character in every 
child to whom the science shall be applied in his education and cir- 
cumstances. 

The second, the science by which every child, to whom it shall 
))e applied, from infancy to maturity, shall be so trained and placed, 
tliat he shall enjoy the best of every tiling for his individual life in 
security, from birth to death. 

But that neither of these sciences can be applied to full practice 
under any of tJic existing governments, whether of long standing or 
'.ccent formation. Conse<iuently. a nev district^ free from all th^ 
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existing lews, institutions and prejudices, is novo required, in which 
to exhibit this new state of society. 

The government and people of the Mexican republic possess such 
a districi, most applicable for the purpose, in tlie state of Coahuila 
and Texas. 

lis pusiiioii, soil and climate, with the present state and condition 
of its |)opulation, render it the must desirable point on the globe, on 
which to csuhlmh ihi8 model governmeni, for the general benefit of 
all otber governments and people, hut more immediately for the 
benefit of tiie South and North American republics. 

Your memorialist asks the province of Texas, and its indepen- 
dence to be guaranteed by tlio Mexican republic, tlie United States 
and ijreiit Bnuiin, as a free gift, to a socieiy to be formed to accom- 
plish tJiid great change in the condition of the Imman race. He 
asks it from the Mexican lepuolic under the following considera- 
tions: — 

First, 1'liat it is a frontier province between the Mexican and 
Nortli American republics, which is now settling under such cir- 
cumstances as are likely to create jealousies and irritations between 
the citizens of these states, and which most probably, at some future 
period, will terminate in a war between tlie two republics. 

I'lns consideration alone, in the opinion of many experienced 
statesmen, would render it a wise measure in the Mexican republic^ 
to place this province under the new anangeroents about to be pro- 
posed. 

Second, TJiat tills province, by being placed under the govern- 
ment of this society, would be speedily peopled with persons of 
superior habits, manners and intelligence', and whose main object 
would be, not only to preserve jieace between the two republics, but 
to exhibit the nuians by wnich the motive to war between all nations 
would be wiihdiawn, and all the ohjecl;^ cxpcicted to be attained by 
the most successful war secured lo every nation. 

Third, That the improvements which would commence in this 
new state, by the introduction into it of groJit numbers of men, se- 
lected for their su|>erior industry, skill, capital, or inielligcnce, would 
cause a rapid advance in science, or real knowledge, throughout all 
the stales gi tiic republic of Mexico, and the otiier republics in it? 
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neigliborhood, by which a progress hitherto unknown would be made 
in a new civilization, as superior to the old as truth is to error. 

And lastly, That an instructed and well disposed population will 
be of far more value to the republic of Mexico, than territory with- 
out people, or with a population of inferior character and acquire- 
ments. 

It is expected, also, that the new model government will speedily 
demonstrate that all the new states have more territory than they 
can advantageously people or employ for many centuries. 

For these reasons and considerations, your memorialist entertains 
the expectation that you will discover full and sufficient cause to 
grant the province of Texafi tn the society, the nature and constitu- 
tion of which your memorialist will now explain. 

The society is to be formed of individuuls of any country, jvhose 
minds have been enlightened beyond the prejudices of all local dis- 
tricts; whose single object will be to ameliorate the condition of man, 
by showing in practice how he may be trained, educated, employed 
and governed in unison with his nature, and with the natural laws 
which govern it. 

It will be, Ihcroforo, a society to prepare the means to put an end 
to war, religious animosities, and commercial rivalries, bc^tween 
nations, — competition between individuals; to enable the existing 
population of the world to relieve themselves from poverty, or llie 
fear of it; to create an entire new character in the rising generation, 
by instructing them, through an investigation of factn, in a know- 
ledge of their nature, and of the laws by which it is eternally go- 
verned ; and thus to produce, in practice, 

" Peace on earth and good will to man." 

Tliis practice, so long promised to the human race, can never be 
obtained under any of the governments, laws, or institutions, in any 
known part of the world ; because they are, one and all, founded on 
the same original notions of error regarding human nature, and con- 
seciuently of the mode by which it can be advantageously governed. 

The increase of knowledge, the advance of science, and more 
es|)ecially the overwhelming progress of mechanic inventions and 
oliemical discoveries. ?ui>erscding tlic necessity for inucli manual 



labor, now demand a change in the government of the world, a 
moral revolution, which shall ameliorate the condition of the pro- 
ducers, and prevent them from bringing destruction, through a phy- 
sical revolution, on the non-producers. 

The memorialist will be enabled to advise in the forming of the 
arrangements to cfiect these great objects, and to assist in organizing 
the society to execute the measures, by reason of his long and exten- 
sive experience, solely directed to these objects. 

By his experiments in England and Scotland, he has ascertained 
the principles of th<ise sciences by which a superior character can be 
formed for all children, noi physically or mentally diseased, and by 
which a superfluity of wealth can be created and secured for all, 
without injury to any. 

By his late experiments in the United Stales, he has discovered 

the difficulties which the existing institutions and prejudices have 

created in tlie present adult |)opulation, to make the change from 

ho old to the new state of society under any of the existing laws or 

forms of governments. 

These experiments have also instructed liim in what can, and 
what cannot be effected, with tlie different classes of society, as iheir 
cliaracters have been forn^ed under the existing systems. 

He has tims ascertained the necessity of commencing this im- 
provement cif the condition of the human race in a new country, 
in which the laws and institutions shall be all formed in confor- 
mity with the principles on which this great improvement is to be 
achieved. 

All the governments in the world are deeply interested in these 
proceedings. The general progress of intellectual acquirements, 
and scientific discoveries, render a moral or a pliysical revolution 
unavoidable in all countries. 

The experience of the republic of North America has fully demon- 
litrated, to the mtcUigent in those states of which it is composed, 
that any government founded upon popular elections has within it 
the seeds of continued irritation, divisions and comipiions; and that 
It can be tolerated only as the best known means of leading to an 
advanced state of society, by a superior education of all classes^ 
fitting them to enjoy, in the most rational manner, the we&itji which 
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they will learn so easily and so pleasantly to create by systematic 
scientific arrangements. 

Therefore, by tlie establishment of the proposed model govem- 
nient in the Texas, revolution in old or new states will be rendered 
unnecessary. It is most desirable for all parties, that forced revolu- 
tions should never occur, but that the improvements, advancing with 
the age in which we live, should be made without violence, by the 
established government of every country deriving its knowledge from 
the experience of a country devoted to national improvements, with- 
out being impeded by any of the errors and prejudices of past ages. 

Thus may the republic of Mexico not only derive incalculable 
advantages for itself, but be tlie efficient means of securing them for 
all other states and people; tlms presenting to the world an exam- 
ple, — as it has already done, when in its early formation it decreed 
the abolition of glavcry from its soil, — worthy of general imitation. 

The memorialist asks the means only to apply his past experience 
for the benefit of his feUow men. He asks not, he wants not, any 

thing for himscl£ 

ROBERT OWEN. 

London, IQth October, 18S8 



CONTINUATION OF THE NARRATIVE. 



Having no private object to gain, I sent copies of this memorial 
to all the governments in Europe and America, that the motives 
which influenced my proceedings might be generally known, and as 
the measures in contemplation, being of a general public character, 
might be supposed to create a greater or less interest among the 
population of both the old and the new states of the two continents. 

I received letters of introduction and recommendation to the chief 
authorities in Mexico, from Mr. Rocafuerte; to Bolivar, from Mr. 
Madrid, the Colombian minister in London, should opportunity oc- 
cur for a personal communication with the Liberator; to the Ameri- 
can ambassador in Mexico, from Mr. Barbour, the ambassador of 
the United States in London, with whom I had a few weeks before 
crossed the Atlantic; and from lord Aberdeen, and other members 
of the British government, to the British ministers in Mexico and 
Washington. I had also letters to the consul-general and vice-consul 
and principal merchants in Mexico, Vera Cruz, Jamaica, and otlier 
places at which I raiglit touch on my voyage. 

Tlius provided, 1 left London on the 17th, and Falmouth, in the 
new packet ship Spey, on the 22d of November. 

Tiie ship made but a slow progress for several weeks after leaving 
port ; but wc had a steady commander, most faithful to his charge, 
in captain James. My time was fully occupied in preparing a state- 
ment that I hoped would be decisive one ^^ay or another in tlie agreed 
upon public discussion with Rev. Alexander Campbell, to be held in 
the city of Cincinnati in the April following; and in forming a code 
of laws and regulations, founded on tlie laws of nature, for the 
government of Texas, if I sliould attain a jurisdiction over that 
province. Having the good fortune to find Mr. Charles Deare, flag 
lieutenant to my old friend and neighbor, admiral Fleming, my sole 
cabin companion, I passed the time pleasantly, and. I hope^ profitably 
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ftr my fellow creatures. Mr. Deare, so far from retardiofif my «ttt- 
dies, took great ifiterest in making himself acquainted with them.— 
After I had reducefl my views, touching the error in which all reli* 
^ons are founded, and my estimate of their practical effects upon 
society, to writing, and had developed the outlines of another sys. 
tem, with a new code of laws for the government of society, found- 
ed on existing facts and experience, as a substitute, he copied the 
whole; that in case any accident should befal me or my papers, in 
my subsequent course, after I should part from him at Jamaica, — to 
which station he was going, to join the admiral's ship, — these viewi 
upon subjects deemed important to the well being of th6 human race, 
might not be irretrievably lost to public examination. 

In this manner our time passed on pleasantly, without any inci- 
dent or accj^ent of public interest, until on the last day of the year, 
at evening, we saw land, which the next day was discovered to \m 
Antigua. The same day we saw St. Kitts, St. Nevis, Rondo Rock» 
Montsorat and Gaudaloupe in the distance. After passing within 
our view Santa Ohiz and Porto Rico, we came in sight of St. Do« 
mingo; and on the 6th, landed the mail for that island, at the small 
port of JacquemeL I went on ihore ill the boat with captain James 
.expecting to see a few huts and wretched inhabitants. I was most 
agreeably disappointed. T found a large town, with many, good 
and commodious houses, and a respectable looking mansion for the 
president when he visits that districL Althouf^ not Sabbath, it 
was a religious holiday; and as L fortunately met, upon my landin|^ 
a gentleman who bad been a few years before at New-Lanark, h# 
enabled me, in a short time, to take a hasty general view of tho 
town and its inhabitants. This was my first landing in any of the 
West Indian settlements^ and every thing was new to me, and mors 
new in consequence of itis being the first f^ colored popolation I 
had seen. As a population living, as I understood it did, by its own 
industry, it was better drest, cleaner, more orderiy, and mild and 
polite in its demeanor the one to the other, than any working or 
trading population I had ever seen in any civilized country. There 
was less corroding anxiety, and moro urbanity in the expression of 
countenance, than I had witnessed in any population in Europe or ■ 
jLm«*ricA. 1 wa? introduced to see one of the dances, which 1 was 
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informally was made up of those who were not conBidered of tne 
higher orders of the place; but the neatness and elegance of their 
dress, thei** general outward appearance, and thgir conduct to each 
other, and to us as strangers, would have done credit to any towu 
population I had ever seen collected together for a similar purpose. 
I returned to the Spey with different impressions of the town and 
people of Jacquemel^ from those which I had taken with me on shore. 
I left a copy, for the president, of the before mentioned memorial, to 
be sent that night by a messenger who was to cross over to. Port-au- 
Prince. I sent it under the expectation that it might be of some 
use to a new govevnment, which had much experience to acquire. 

On the 8th, the Spey arrived in Port Royal, Jamaica. Mr. Deare 
immediately proceeded to the vice-admiral's ship, the Barham, and 
tlie commander of the Spey and myself soon followed. 

Captain James went below to communicate <^fircially i^ilh tlie ad- 
miral; but in a few minutes the latter came upon deck, and holding 
out both his hands, he gave me the hearty welcome of a near ncigh^ 
bor and old friend. Afler introducing me to Mrs. Fleemingy'a. 
Spanish lady, he invited me to all the hospitalities of the Barham; 
and how pleasantly these are distributed, both by tho^indmiral and 
Mrs. Fleeming, who lives much on board, all the officers on the sta- 
tion bear willing testimony. 

But I was also peculiarly gratified, during this visit to the Bar- 
ham^ by learning irom my friend Deare, that only two days be* 
fore, he had been appointed to the coomiand of the Grasshopper 18 
gun brig. This intelligence was most gratifying to his feelings, 
after having been informed by the board of admiralty, upon his late 
arrival in England, in the Ferret of 10 guns, to which he had been 
appointed by admiral Fleeming, that he could not be confirmed in 
the command of that vessel, it having been given to another before 
his arrival. Having been in daily friendly intercourse with Mr. 
Deare for nearly eight weeks, and knowing all his feelings and ex- 
pectations upon the subject, 1 have seldom been more pleased with 
jiny little occurrence of this nature. I saw a human being, in whose 
welfare I was much interested, mado.as happy as he could be. 

I now proceeded with captain James to Kingston, to dehvcr sqpe 
letters of introduction; and upon this excursion met with captain 
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Eliiot, of whose lady's lirst accoucheinonl at l*ort-au-Princo we liftiti 
accidontally heard at JacquruHd. and al)out whose safety ho wan 
naturally much interested, and we could fortunately give him Iha 
fuost satisf.ictorv accounts. 

We returned from Kinj^ston in time to dine on board the Barham 
Where, auiongf the officers of the fleet and other gentlemen, wc met 
the venerable tronoral (irant, the newly a|>|)oiiited governor of Trin- 
'dad, whohad jiirit arrived from his late government of the Daharaa 
it^landH. 

The next day, I went early to t?ce some of the interior of the 
island; and allcr breakfattin'r with one of the merchants in Kings- 
ton, who had been a visiter at New-ljanark, 1 was introduced by the 
ndmiral to the bishop. Dr. Tiipscomb. I had been introduced tho 
day before to sir John Keane, the lieutenant-governor and command- 
«T-in-rliief, with whom T had promised to dine, if the detention of 
the Spey permitted; hut it did not. Wo, however, partook of an 
oxrellent breakfast, a la jourchvHe with the collector of the ciiHtomi, 
Wr M'Doupral Orant.at whose residence, upon our return from tho 
Iiishop, we l^)undMrj?. Flccniing — also captain Deare and .other ofli. 
rers. The governor of Trinidad had been of tho parly to visit tho 
head of the church, and returned with our party to Mr, M'Dougal 
f CJrant\s. We then proceeded to tho vice-admirars ;><? «?i, as a country 
• residence is called in .Tam.iica;' and after being joined there by sir 
John Keane, who came in a dashing style, driving an open carriage 
four in hand, in the practice of wMiich he seemed an adept, wc re- 
turned on board tho Barham, and again met more of the ofliccfB of 
the fleet, with other gentlemen, at dinner. 

Afterwards, the admiral wrote several letterrf of introduction for 
mc to some of his friends in Vrra Ouz, Puebla dc los Angelos and 
Mexico: among which was one \ was very desinius of obtain- 
ing. It was to the bishop of Puebia, who, I understood, wan a man 
of i.ni'Ii cxpericncG in the world, — the only remaining bishop in the 
rcp'ibMc of Mexico,— and fortunately was well Known to admiral 
l''b.'o ruing, who had conveyed hmi iu his ship, some years ago, from 
^Icxico to Old Hpain. TJiii v.- as the only remaining introduction I 
tcnulred to romptetc a full opening to the hcadd of nil the author). 
iit:« i.M Mc- s'l: nud I'^-no co':''l be mor'' approj)ri?tn for the obiectn 
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I bed in view, than the introduction from admiral Fleeming to tto 
kfhop of Puebla. 

I was detained on board the Barham by these proceedings untH. 
past midnight, when I left my old friend, captain Deare, and the ad. 
miral and his lady, with the regret that the kindness and attention I 
liad receiTed from each of them w^re calculated to create.'. And 
When I arrived on board the Spey, I found there was a large hamper 
of choice fruits of the island, a present for me from the admiral. 

The Spey was soon under way after my return. 

In tailing out of the harbor at sunrise of the 9th, we had a delight-*- 
lul view of the scenery around, even to the top of the highest bilk 
and mountains, in the numerous hollows of which there were a few 
floating, and some stationary white clouds^ just sufficient to give 
variety without hiding a single beauty. Theniir at that hour was 
.delicious. It came from the land, and after a heavy shower of rain, 
jrhich fell the preceding, evening, was filled with a fragrance so ex- 
miarating as to put all on board in good spirits. 

I had left my companion, captain Desire, on board the Barham; 
but I had left him ftill of happiness, and on board a vessel in finer 
order for efficient service, than any vessel of war belonging to any 
nation I had previously seen. I had, however^ obtained two new 
companions, brothers, natives of Colombia, who were going to make 
a visit of affi^ction to their fathei , who was interested in one of the 
mines in the interior of Mexico. They were going to land at Tain, 
pico. We had also a Mr. EUliott, an honest, clever and intelligent 
Scotch gardener, a steerage passenger, whose good society admitted 
him to associate with the officers and cabin passengers. He wao 
going to superintend the planting operations of one of the mining 
companies. 

I was much pleased with my short visit to Jamaica, independent 
of the circumstances which I have narrated. It afforded me an op- 
portunity of seeing the slave population of one of our Weit India ia» 
lands, and comparing their general condition and state of feelings 
with those of the working classes in Great Britain and Ireland. I 
found one day's personal inspection gave me more valuable know, 
ledge upon the subject, than all the partizan writings I had ever read* 
Jtf the* slave population in and around Kingston be a fair specimen 
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of slaTery in the West India islands, then I have no hesitation in 
saying, that their condition, in a great many respects, is much to he 
preferred to that of a large majority of the woricing classes, in Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 

Wherever I go, I find philanthropy and religion mere names to 
con^Mind the understanding, and deceive the very best intent! oned 
individuals. If Thomas Clarkson, Mr. Wilberforcc, William Allen, 
Fowel Buxton, and other British philanthropists, could make an qb« 
prejudicedL comparison between the present state of the iiianufiic- 
tnringand other labouring classes in the islands of Greftt Britain and 
Ireland, and the slave population of the West India colonies, they 
would discover that they have a task equal to all their united pow. 
ers of body, mind and means, to advance the former to the same en- 
joyments that are now in the actual possession of the latter. 

The slaves whom I saw in the island of Jamaica, are better 
dressed, more independent in their look, person and manners, and 
are gieatly more free from corroding care and anxiety, than are 
a large portfon of the working classes in England, Scotland and 
Ireland. What the condition of these slaves was in 'former times, 
I know not. But I request, with all the earnestness such a sub- 
ject demands, that our good religious people of England will not 
attempt to disturb these slaves in the happiness and independence 
which they feel in their present condition. For while they are 
under ^humane masters, — and almost all slave proprietors are now 
humane, for they know it to be their interest to be so, — the West 
India slave, as he is calledris greatly more comfortable and happy 
than the British or Irish operative manufacturer or day laborer. 
These slaves are secure in a sufficiency for the enjoyment of all the 
aniinal wants; and they are, fortunately for themselves, in the pre« 
sent stage of society, too ignorant to desire more. If their present 
condition shall not be interfered with by the abolitionists on one 
hand, and the religionists on the other, these slaves cannot fail to be 
generally the happiest members of society for many years to come — 
until knowledge can be no longer kept from them, or until it would 
be desirable not to keep it from tbem; and then an entire change 
must he made in their condition. Because a little reflection is suf- 
€cient to make it evident, that i^very and knowledge can nov(n- 
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long exist in the same individuals. It is this very circumstance, 
that» at this period, renders a great moral and political change over 
the civiKzed world unavoidable. The degradation of the producing 
classes, by the hourly diminishing value of nianual labor, through 
the extension of scientific power, and their dail^ advance in real 
Imowledg^, has elicited a state of things, frightful to contemplate, 
if that knowledge did not '>ring a remedy with it to restrain violence* 
Let not, therefore, the existing slave population be urged forward 
beyond the present happy ignorant state in which they -arc, until 
some wise arftmgements, between the existing white producers and- 
non-producers, shall be adjusted for their future benefit. 

I conversed with a slave in Kingston, who, I was informed, was 
one among many, who could any day purchase his freedom with the 
money he had earned by his own industry, and retained by his good 
conduct. The slaves have all now a certain time to themselves, 
which is employed as they deem most beneficial. I inquired why 
he did not purchase his freedom from his master, as he had plenty 
of money fbr that purpose. His reply was — ^<I don't'know>, massa, . 
who will take<;areof mewhen I am sick? — don't know how long I 
shall be well. My mossa very good massa: he provides me with all 
I want, and I cannot have more," I really thought so; for he was 
well dressed, looked extremely well, seemed to have no care, and' 
liad his horses and carriage in as good a condition as himself. His 
business was to take care of these, and drive the carriage. He was 
not, nor did I see any of the slaves, half so hard worked as the manu- 
facturing classes are daily in England and Scotland. If the slaves 
should be emancipated, without first receiving knowledge and ac- 
quiring good habits, they will be rendered wretched, and society 
will be injured, probably through many generations. 

But the slave question is one, which must force another great 
political question to some practii^al result under all the civilized gov- 
ernments, — that is. What is to be done with the working classes, 
seeing they cannot be employed as formerly, and that they have ac- 
quired knowledge to discern right from wrong? This question must 
be met, and first met by the British government, because it is in ad- 
vance of all other governments upon the old errors or civilization oi' 
society, and will th** sooncRt experience a)l its evils. 
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Wc now proceeded on the voyage to Vera Cruz. NottiiDg of in- 
terest occurred for some days. My new companions were indis- 
posed; and having had the ladies' cabin to write in during the voy- 
age, I pursued my avocation in it uninterrupted. 

The 18th, we met the Rinaldo packet leaving Vera Cruz, about 
fiAy miles from shore. The captain and myself went on board: the 
former to obtain what information he could relative to the business 
of his voyage, and I to hear in what state the republic was, and to 
forward letters for Mrs. Owen, and several of my friends iii England, 
which 1 had prepared to send from Vera Cruz. From captain Moore, 
the commander of the packet, we soon learned he had a million and 
a quarter of dollars on board, and a nuih^er.of rich Spaniards, who 
were flying from a country which they had oppressed,.and jyhich 
was no longer willing to submit to be ruled by stinngers. They 
very naturally gave exaggerated accounts of every thing. It was, 
however, evident there had been a political revolution of parties in 
the capital, and that the democratic, or that party supported by the 
great body of the people, had su^eeded in giving the presidency to 
Guerrero} and that the country had again become quiet. 

In the evening of this day, we saw the celebrated Orizaba, 17,3'^5 
feet high, towering at first like a cloud over the ocean; and for some 
time it was viewed as such by the officers of the ship. The next 
morning, however, opened with a beautifnl sunrise upon it, and soon 
afler upon Perote, presenting the most magnificent mountain view 
from the sea I had ever witnessed. These two mountains offer land- 
marks to the sailor, which he cannot mistake. 

We landed at Vera Crnz about five o'clock, and never did any 
thing appear to me so truly foreign. The style of building, the dress 
of the various classes of inhabitants, their countenances, manners 
and language, were all new to m'e; and I was at once in the midst 
of strangers, who knew nothing of me, or I of them. I immediately 
delivered my letters of introduction to the vice-consul, and to somo 
of the English and other foreign merchants, and one or two natives 
and Spaniards. I remained that night with Mr. 31. Voss, a Prus- 
:»ian merchant, who had received instructions by the previous pack- 
et, from some of my friends in LonJon, to provide all that wis ne- 
''v*ssary fur mc lo xjrocecd without delay to Jalapa,ontho way to 
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The capita], to be out of danger firom the vomit, ice. And 1 found 
him firepered to> do aU I could wish. 

By noon the next day, my luggage waa landed, passed the custom 
house, where the parties gave me no trouble, divided and repacked, 
that I might leave all I should not require for the land journey to 
wait ny return; ' and I was in a tiiera, attended by two Indiansj 
passing the gates of Vera Cruz, on the way to Mexico. I had takes 
no servant with me; for I did not like to take any of my old travel* 
ling attendants, who had large families, being unwilling they should 
risk the so much dreaded chmate of Vera Crux, iht my arrival, 
however^ in this city, I expected to find i>ne* that could speak both . 
languages, and render such Either services as I required. But there 
was not onp; and I proceeded with the two Indians, #ho knew-not 
a word of English, and I was equally destitute of a knowledge of 
Spanish. The whole proceeding now was one of deep interest. 
Every object and all customs were new to me; but as these have 
been lately so minutely, and in general iaithfiilly, detailed by Mr. 
BuUock, the American traveller, ^d Mr. Ward, I will not repeat 
them. 

^The following evening, about &ye o'clock, I arrived at Jalapa, and 
to my great surprise, the first person who met me with a cordial 
shake of the hand was Mr. William M'Clure, who had left New. 
Harmony a few days before, and who was enjoying himself in this 
beautiful, quiet and healthy retreat, waiting to proceed to Mexico, 
^heh it should be sufficiently settled, af^er the late revolution of 
parties, to render it pleasant to strangers. I found also a Mr. Prioux> 
to whom I had a letter of introduction from Mr. Voss. This gentle- 
man was from Holland, acting as an agent for one of the great Dutch 
East India companies, in which the king of the Netherlands it a 
principal shareholder. He was, with a deputy of Congress and 
others, waiting for the escort of general Rinco^ to Mexico; and I 
had been advised at Vera Cruz to wait at Jalapa for this party. I 
did so for ten days, and found there was not much prospect of gene- 
ral Rincon proceeding; and I determined to go without escort, and • 
was about to make arrangements to take a Mexican coach the next 
day, witb'another party, who had also waited until their patience had - 
Hccn exhausted. But upon learning my determination to proeccd. 
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Oe first puty ehanged their plan, and agreed to ael^out without «Koit 
the following morning, and I wad thus induced to continao witb 
^laem. The two jparties arrived at Mesiioo on the ninth monitn^ 
afU^ardfl, within an hour of each other. 

At our bble at Jalapa, I met a Mr. B ■■■ ■y a natite of Haaibw|^ 
who had been employed for nearly three yeara in the TlalpnxiihA 
mining company, and who was on his return home. At we metl 
Occasionally at meals, he became acquarated with the objects I had 
in view, and after some days^ agieed to return with me to Mexico 
as mterpreter, and from thence to accompany me back to Barope^ 
without expense to himself; and he thns became one of our party to 
Mexico. He rode a horse which he had brought from Mexico, and 
I often exchanged my seat in the carriage with Inm; and this added 
greatly to the pleasure of the journey to both. 

In the evenmg of the same day that we left Jalapa, we arrived at 
Perote; and very unexpectedly found that general Santa*- Anna, with 
about 1,600 troops, had anived a short time before. I proposed we 
riiould see the general, to ascertain in what situation we were now 
placed, or were likely to be, on our journey. Mr. Prioux and Mr« 
B ' ■■■ accompanied me. The general received ue politely. He in 
an interestingl^ftl young looking man, for the important rank and 
station he has gained. He immediately promised us an escort, to 
aittend early the following morning, to accompany us to Poebla, 
where we could obtain another from the commandant of the city. I 
inquired of the general where he was likely to be three weeks* hence? 
He frankly replied, '* In Jalapa.^^ I told him I expected to be at 
tfiat time on my return from Mexico to tlie coast, and that I might 
have some interesting and important communication to make to him. 
We purted, — proceeded next morning, with an escort of five men 
well mounted and armed, and arrived early the fourth day in Puebla. 
After relieving oureelves from the dust of travelling, I took Mr. 
B with me to the celebrated bishop of this city, and now the 

only bishop in the reput>lic. He was enjoying his nsfia, and I left 
my card. We retomed, dined, and renewed our visit. He received 
US as a well bred ecclesiastic, familiar with the world and its present 
liroceedings. He was much pleased to hear of > his good ftiend, ad* 
mind Fleeming, whoee letter he read with gre^t apparent interest. It 
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yatre him, among other things, a full account of my principles and 
intended proceedings. 1 always wish these to be understood before 
I converse with any intelligent stranger, that all useless preliminarf 
ceremony may be dispensed with, to enable us at once to proceed to- 
the consideration of subjects, which must soon engage the attention 
of every public man who has acquired some knowledge of the singu* 
lar and extraordinary crisis at which the civilized world has arrived. 

Finding tliat the admiral had relieved us from the necessity of 
discovering diplomatically each other^s real character, 1 requested 
Mr. B to observe, that as I wished to communicate confiden- 
tially with him, if he had any gentleman in his suite, who knew both 
languages well, in whom he had full confidence, Mr. B would 

withdraw. lie said he would be better pleased to proceed oursdves, 
than with any change we could make. 

I requested Mr. B— ^ to say, that tlie old systems of the world, 
as he well knew, were worn out, and that entire new arrangements 
had become necessary. To this he readily, and with an expression 
that convinced me he understood the full force of my meaningf 
assented. Finding we thus understood each other, I explained my 
views more fully to him; and we had a converaation of considerable 
length, apparently to the satisfaction of both. FiVakthis conversa- 
tion, as well as many similar, which, in various countries, I have had 
with the leaders of different sects, I am convinced tlie time is ap- 
proaching, if it has not already arrived, when the heads of the difl^ 
rent churches, and of the leading political powers, may devise a new 
government, in accordance with the altered circumstances which 
have arisen, through the natural progress of time, since these 
religions and governments were invented. By the decided im- 
provements from science which may now be added to both, all 
classes, from tlie highest to the lowest, from the most learned to the 
most ignorant, might be benefitted to an extent beyond any previous 
calculation, that any parties have yet made. 

It would be for the interest of the pope, cardinals, and heads of 
every old church, that these arrangements should now be made, while 
these characters possess sufficient influence over the most ignorant 
part of society, to render it practicable for the change to take place 
beneficially for them^ and without having the appearance of too much 
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diange at once, and without too much hurting the feelings of anf 
party. In these sentiments the bishop of Puebla concurred ; and in 
furtherance of them, he said, in reply to questions which I put to 
him, that he would willingly proceed to Mexico, or go to Rome, 
if his knowledge and experience could promote union among those 
who were now taught to differ in opinion, and therefore in feelings. 
I left him under tlie impression on my mind, that if he was frankly 
consulted, and tifeated with the consideration due to his station and 
experience, he would willingly aid in ameliorating the dbndition of 
society, in accordance with the now discovered established laws of 
human nature. 

I promised he should have a translation of my memorial sent tO' 
him from Mexico. 

The next day we ascended the cathedral, from which there lis an 
extensive view of the city and surrounding country. But as cathe^ 
drals and cities cannot be permanent circumstances in any country^ 
afler the inhabitants sfaaH be taught to be rational, I pass them over 
without much comment. 

We again called upon the bishop, who seemed gratified with our 
visit, which I intended to be one of attention, and to ascertain what 
impression the conversation of the preceding day had produced after 
a night^ reflection. I did not recur to the subject ; but at parting, 

he requested Mr. B to remind me to send a translation, with 

the least possible delay, of what I had promised yesterday. I was 
pleased to find he was so interested in the subject after mature 
deliberation. 

We then delivered our remaining letters of introduction, and the 
next morning proceeded towards Mexico witli an increased escort. 
During the two days we were upon the road, I was highly gratified^ 
particularly when on horseback, with the grand plain and mountain 
scenery of this district. The exercise, the air at this elevation, and 
the magnificent plain and mountain scenery, created feelings of en- 
joyment not to be described. More than once, while contenjplating 
at one view Popocatepetl, Izacciahuatl and Orizaba, threemountains 
each higher than any in Europe, I felt that I could willingly have 
made the voyage^ run all the risk I encountered, and renewed all 
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the fiitigats of the journey, for th« ploasuro I exp^ieooed on tboit 
jKcasioQs. I shall never forget them. 

On the evening of the third day after leaving Puebla, we entered 
Mexico, and I accepted the invitation of Mr. Richard Ezter, the head 
i>f one of the first English hoi&aes in the city, to remain at his house 
during mj stay, and I found mysdf immediately most comfortably 
situated. For I soon discovered that Mr. Exter was not only one of 
the largest pii»prietors in Texas, that he knew well all the membeip 
of thegDvernmoit, the diplomatic char»ciers and merchants, but 
that he was in the fiiU confidence of the most influential parties in 
the republic, of which I had early proofe. He was als6 well ac- 
quainted with the public authorities who governed the province of 
Coahuila and Texas. He immediately o^red to devote his time 
while I remained to expedite my views and business, and this pro* 
miae lie fulfilled with great eflfect 

He first accompanied me op the day of my arrival to the British 
Minister, Mr. Packenham, to whom I ddivered my letters of intro- 
duction from Lord Aberdeen and Admiral Fleeming^ I found 
Mr. Packenham frank and open in his manners and desirous of aid- 
ing me to attain my object with the Mexican goverxunait. He made 
an appointment to introduce me officially to the President and to 
the Secretary for Foreign Affiurs. And also to Mr. Povan first Sec- 
retary of the Hacienda. Mr. Exter then called with roe upon Mr. 
O^Garman, the British Consul General, who immediately tendefed 
his services with all the characteristic decision and frankness 
peculiar to his country. We then looked in upon Mr. Grothe^ 
Charge d^Afi&ires and Consul Genenl to the King of the Nether- 
lands. We aflerwards called upon Mr. Poinsett, who was not at 
home. I Icfl my letter of introduction from the American Ambas- 
sador in London, with Mr. Mason, the American Secretary of L^a- 
tion, who I found was a near relative to the well known Senator of 
that name, whom I was acquainted with some years ago at Wash- 
ington. We afterwards saw Mr. Poinsett in the evening, he remind- 
ed me, that we were acquainted in Washington, and communicated 
to me in the most frank manner, the past and present state of parties 
in the Republic, and the real difikulties of their situation. He ex- 
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Iplained the causes of jealousy between the British and American pa^ 
ties, and promised to put me in possession of facts, which would make 
me master of the subject^ and I engaged to communicate my views 
as fully to him. I was much pleased with the manner in which be 
spoke of Mr. Packenham, and of his good intentions, but regretted 
that Mr. Packenham did not understand the real objecis which he, 
Mr. Poinsett, desired to accomplish. It was agreed 1 should break- 
iaat with him on Tuesday morning, and enter more fully mto the 
consideration of th^ matters. 

The next day, Sunday, was a fete in honor of Guerrero^s election 
to the Presidency. Went to the Cathedral and saw mass performed 
witli some splendour. The church being illuminated with immense 
wax candles at noon. The Geueral appeared a fine stout looking 
man. 

At dinner to-day, at Mr. Exter^s table, I met a jolly looking Priest 
with an open countenance, to whom Mr. Exter explained some of 
my views in coming to the country. He was curate in the parish in 
which we were, and esteemed one of the most intelligent of the 
priesthood in Mexico. He seemed a good table companion, lively, 
quick at repartee, and I should think a man of influence in his class. 

In the evening we went to the theatre. The attraction was the 
President, General Cmerrero, and almost all the authorities who were 
there, in honor of the General. We were in a box on the opposite 
side, from which we bad a full view of the conispicuous characters of 
the Mexican revolution. 

On Monday the 9th, Mr. Packenham called upon me, and we went 
to the Pftlace, to the President, (Victoria,) to whom I was introduced 
in form, and we were well received by him. 

He seemed to me a plain unassuming man, not trained in afllairs 
of state, or calculated to direct any crooked cabinet policy. It was 
said tliat in the late revolution, his popularity had diminished. Mr. 
Packenham very fully and distinctly explained to the President, tho 
measures in which I had been engaged for many years, for the gen- 
eral improvement of society, and my object in coming to Mexico. — 
The President in reply, said the Government had been informed by 
Mr. Rocafuerte, acting minister for the Mexican Government in Lon- 
don, upon all these matters, by dispatches which had arrived in the 
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previoas packet. Tiat the Gk>vernment bad considered the subject^ 
and were then prepared to accede to the request I had made, over 
a district fifty leagues in bieadth, along the whole line of frontier 
between the Republics of Mexico and the United States of North 
Anicrica, extending from about 28) to the 42d degree of latitude. 

There was then notliing left to me but to express my acknowledg- 
ment for the manner in wliich my application was met, and to en- 
quire how soon the requisite legal measures could be entered upon 
and completed. The President requested Mr. Packenham to inform 
me that they should be expedited through Congress with the least de- 
lay that the forms of business would .permit. We then conversed 
more generally upon the subjects relative to the many improvements 
daily arising in Ruroije and the United States, and particularly upoB 
the progress made in teaching young children by means of rational 
infant schools. I told him I left at Vera Cruz, an apparatus for one 
c^thetB, which, owing to the disturbed state of the country, I had 
left there with other packages, but which I had since written to my 
agent to forward, and that it was intended for the Republic. He ap- 
peared to be a good deal interested in the account which Mr. Pack- 
enham gave him, in Spanish, of these matters, «nd he said he would 
receive the infant school apparatus with pleasure, for the Republic. 
In this manner the President detained Mr. Packenham and myself 
cbout two hours. The President shook hands with us at parting, 
and we separated apparently mutually pleased with each other. * It 
was now loo late to go to the Secretary for Foreign Afiairs, and we 
made an appointment to go the next day. In the evening a grand 
ball and siip))cr was given, in honor also, of Guerrero^s election; and 
being invited, I went to see what character the circumstances of 
Mexico produced upon its singularly mixed population. And as my 
slay in the City could not be only for a few days, I thought myself 
fortunate, in liaving an opportunity of seeing all classes at once l)e* 
fore me. I was satisfied in a short time with what I saw, and could 
cisily divine tlie circumstances which existed in the City of Mexico 
to produce the mixed characters which were present. The General, 
in honor of whom the fete was given, was too much indisposed, from 
the fatigues of tlie two previous days to be present, but the President, 
and, I understooil. almost every body was there, to prevent being 
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thought disaflfected or hostile to the new powers. The British di- 
plomatic corps and the English merchants and their ladies, made a 
strong party in the rooms. I retired as early as I could with pro- 
priety. 

Tuesday, lOtli. — Tlib morning I went, by particular invitation, 
at an early hour to breakfast with Mr. Poinsett. He told roe he had 
studied the principles, which I advocated, from the time we met in 
Washington, when he heard the two addresses, in the Hail of Re- 
presentatives, which I delivered before the President, Secretary, 
Judges of the Supreme Court and members of Congress — and ho 
was well inclined to give these principles all his attention. I soon 
fourid that he was a man of no ordinary mind ; that he was well ac- 
quainted with the human character, as it has been made, in almost 
all the civilized countries in Europe, and tliat he perceived the true 
cause of its various fbrnialions. I thence concluded that he must 
be, in a great degree, free from religious and national prejudices. 
I therefore supplied him with tlie manuscripts which I had prepared 
during the voyage, explanatory of my sentiments relative to all the 
religions, governments, codes of law and present commercial state 
of tiie world, and requested he would give them bis best attention, 
and point out freely any error he could discover in them. They 
were left with him for that purpose. He perused them, as he after- 
wards informed nie, with care and interest, and said with great em-^ 
phasis of manner and strong good feeling — ^For the establishment 
of principles and practices as they are explained in the manuscripts, 
I will make any sacrifices, and go hand and heart with you in every 
measure that is calculated to promote so much good to the human 
race." 

This declaration induced me to be still more open and candid,^ 
and to state the full extent of my feelings upon all I had heard 
before, and seen since, I came into Mexico. I said in reply, then 
Mr. Poinsett, it becomes necessary that measures sliould be adop- 
ted to induce the Americans and British to change their policy; 
for them to cease to act as thdy have done in tliis and other coun- 
tries in which they have accredited agents. It seems evident to me, 
their policy, hitherto, has been that of rival merchants and manufac- 
turers, desirous of becoming monopolists, and m their eagerness to 



gain an advantage over each other in tbeae reapeeti, diey have en^ 
tirely lost sight of the great interesti of the population of both na- 
tions, greatly to their detriment, and to the injury also of all other 
countries with which they are connected. 

Here are you and Mr. Packenham endeavoring, as you evidently 
both intend, to promote the interest each of your respective cooft* 
tries, while, in fact, the true policy of Great Britain and America ii 
sacrificed, from errors easy to explain, and the improvements of this 
Republic are retarded by your jealousies and contests for superior 
mfluence. You will, I think, admit that this is the fact. 

Mr. Poinsett said it was too true, but he wisHU for more expla^ 
nation of my views. ^ 

I proceeded : America has as much land as she can beneficially 
occupy for many centuries. The soil and climate of the United 
States are sufficient to enaMe the inhabitants to raise any Ibod or ekh 
thing she can rationally require. There is no deficiency of aorf 
material or mineral for buildings for furniture, fbr machinery, for in* 
struments or implements of every kind. There is no real want, of 
any one thing in the United States, to make the whde area, within 
its boundaries, psosperous in the very highest d^ee, except know- 
ledge. I am prepared also to prove that the British Empire is simi- 
hrly situated, as to results, though under a very difierant ammge- 
ment of circumstances. And these being the facts, is it not fo be 
lamented, that the two countries should continue to act as they have 
done, for years past, and as they are doing to this day ? Are there 
no statesmen in these countries, with minds sufficiently fieed finom 
eariy prepossessions, to break the remaining prejudices of their an^ 
cestors, by which the two countries are kept covert enemies to eacll 
ether, to the serious injury of both f In the present advanced state 
of the sciences, and other experimental knowledge, each imdmdmtd 
m b0th amntries^ ought now to be in the actual possession oihgood 
education and independency, 

Mr. Poinsett : I do not yet perceive to what extent you intend to 
carry your argument. 

I replied, I will endeavor more folly to exj^in my views. Great 
Britain and America, by a train of peculiar circumstances, which 
have been gradually forming, through centuries, aie now, by their 
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respective geograpbical positions, the two most powerful countries 
existing. Capable in war, to do gach other the most injury and 
tliemselves the least benefit; and, in peace, if they were united, upon 
the broad principles of interest well understood, they are competent 
to secure to each of the individuals of both countries, permanent 
benefits, of a superior diaracter to any yet enjoyed by any people; 
and at the same time they might essentially assist other countries to 
prepare the means by which they should tbo abundantly partake of 
similar advantages. Were Great Britain and America, by a bold 
and decided policy, to form an alliance upon the principles of recip- 
rocal rights, adjusting, at this period, every petty diflerencc which 
now unnecessarily divides them in feelings, they have it in their 
power to lay the foundation of a general pennanent peace through'*' 
out Europe and America. To commence a new system of policy 
which shall bring into full action, and give a right direction to all 
the late scientific improvements, inventions, and discoveries; and 
thereby enable every individual to partake largely of their immense 
powers, which are daily upon the increase. By these means, a new 
impetus may be given to both nations, which would carry them for- 
ward in an entire new course, beneficially (or themselves and for 
the humsB race, in a ratio continually accelerating in proportion to 
the incieafled knowledge of mankind, when every child shall be 
made a rational being, and educated in tlie best manner from infancy. 

Mr. Poinsett said; I approve of these views and sentiments, and 
it would be much more congenial to my own feelings, of what is 
right, and to my own opinions upon these subjects, to be actively 
engaged in promoting a policy so enlarged and enlightened as the 
one you have now developed, than to feel it a duty, as I now do, to 
counteract tlie petty policy of other nations, by a policy equally 
limited and futile in its principles and practical results. 

Being delighted to hear these remarks from one of th% most ex- 
perienced, active, and intelligent statesmen of the day, I resumed : 
If such are your opinions, Mr. Poinsett, I do seea glorious period 
approaching for the good of poor human nature, so long vilifiea 
through ignorance of its laws, and so long degraded to the most 
worthless and irrational purposes. 

You are well aware that society, and the best society too; that the 
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limaginatidn can oonceiVe, is simple and ea^ to be undentood^ ai 
Boon as we discover its first principles, and pursue them with ardour 
4o their legitimate results. That it consists: 

1st. In the production of a full supply of the best of every thing 
for every individual, from birth to death, without anxiety inju- 
rious to the health, comfort or rational enjoyment of any uh 
dividual. 
£d. In a well arranged distribution of this wealth for the benefit 

of each individual, and advantage of the aggregate. 
3d. In the right fofmation of arrangements to give, commencing 
in infancy, the best di^xisitions and manners, and the greatest 
amount of useful knowledge in principles and practice to every 
member of the society. 
4ti]. In governing the human mind through the affections and the 
understanding, by exhibiting, to all, the most evident proo& 
that the executive has adbpted the most eQcient arrangements 
to prevent the existence of ignorance, of poverty, and conse- 
quently of crime and misery. 
5th. In provision being made to enable every individual) afier per- 
forming his necessary duties for the support of the societyi 
which may be made a daily source of pleasure to all; to have 
tifne for physical exercises, for mental improvementsfiattd social 
rational amusements. 
6th and lastly. In uniting the interest, well being and happiness 
of each separate society, with the interest, well being and hap^ 
piness of all society, knowing no limits but the circumference 
of the globe. 
This, Mr. Poinsett, from all the experience I have acquired, ap» 
pears to me, to be the whole business of life for which provision re* 
quires t(4 be made. 

And ^mman nature being understood, and its laws attended to, 
there will be now no practical difficulties, tlirough a cordial union 
of the Governments of your native country and mine, sufficient to 
prevent this superior state of human existence, from being introdu- 
ced and enj<3yed to a considerable extent by the present generation.. 
And I trust you and I may live to see it take root and make a sen* 
sible progress^,' 
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Mr. Poinsett replied: I wish we m^y, with all my he&rt; but t 
fear the popular prqudices, although weakened as they have been in 
your life time, are yet powerful among the ill instructed mass in oil 
countries. 

So it does appear upon the surface, I replied; but it is not so in 
feet, and more especially, it is not so in Great Britain and the Urn- 
ted States, and whatever these countries shall unite in doing iwd 
prove to be benefioial, the other nations of Europe and Americd will 
soon adopt. 

1 know that popular prejudices aro not so formidable as you ap- 
prehend. Since the year 1812, 1 have pi^licly declared niy convic- 
tion ofy and announced the error upon which the past and present 
system of society rests; and, therefore, none of my correspondents, 
none with whom I conversed, have hesitated to open their minds 
freely to mo. From these sources of information, I am induced to 
believe that public opinion in favor of old errors is now so weakened, 
the foundation on which these errors rest is become so* decayed, nnd 
the whole superstructure of society erected on them is so defective 
from top to bottom, that it will not require any great effort to cimi- 
vince those who reflect, tliat it is not safe to de()end upon it any 
longer. That five or six active, intelligent leading statesmen in ttie 
United States, and an equal number in Great Britain, who would 
boldly come forward and advocate an improved, a radical retbrm m 
the principles and practices of the Government of the two countries 
in opposition to the wretched complex, demoralizing system whu h 
is now pursued, would have no ditlicuhy in eflecting an enti.e 
change in the condition of the population of these States. 1 iicy 
could easily show such good reasons, arising from the altered state of 
men^s minds and condition, for allowing the old f^jibnc of society to 
die a quiet and natural death, and to laise in its place, uootlier, so t :.- 
perior for all the purposes of life, so much better culculated to i<<^; 
tbe progressive intelligence and happiness of tlie human race,. ' 
they could not now be opposed witli any chance of success. 

You speak, said Mr. Poinsett, so decidedly, no doubt, frop 
thorough conviction of the errors uguinst which you contei:' ■. 
truth of the principles which you advocate, and of the ^ • 
which may be obtained from tiiem in practice: but do you .. . • 
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amon of modern statesmen can be brought about, to attain this great 
object? Are they not too much inYolred by measures in opposition 
to each other^s views and interests to permit them to overcome thmr 
personal irritations and feelings, sufficient to allow them to act cor< 
dially together for the public good? 

I replied, under the influence of old prejudices, the difficulty you 
Suggest would be formidable; but, as I believe, the most prominent 
characters in Great Britain and the United States, have the substan* 
tial good of each country more at heart than individual antipathies 
or friendsliips, and as, in the case I propose, there. would be no sac- 
rifice of friends or of friendship; the obstacles in the way of their 
union, in a great and glorious practice for the benefit of themselves 
and all their (ellow beings^ would be less difficult to overcome tb(ui 
appears on the first consideration of the subject. 

In the actual state of the two countries, asked Mr. Poinsett, who 
are the individuals whose union, if it could be efiected, would be 
equal to the task yoa have assigned them? 

In the United States, the late and present Presidents and Vice 
President, the late and present Secretaries of Stale^ Mr. R. Rush 
and yourself. In Great Britain, the King, the Duke of Wellingtons 
Mr. Peel, and Mr. Brougham. In the latter country, such is the 
state of knowledge now among the working classes, relative to the 
means of producing a sufficiency of wealth for all their wants, and 
the irresistible power of their union to perform all the real business 
of life, as the society of friends have done since their first establish- 
ment, that Mr. Brougham, alone, if he possessed sufficient moral 
courage and coolness, could ensure tlie change, in a very few years. 
But he is deprived of this power which his talents would otherwise 
give, by reason of his lack of moral courage; which prevents him 
from declaring openly to the public, all^lie valuable truths which 
his reading, reflection, and extensive personal communication with 
superior minds of aU classes have supplied him. He would, there* 
fore, act with more jvudence and courage under the avowed influ* 
ence of his Sovereign, the Prime Minister, and the Home Secretary. 
Here are eleven individuals now living, placed hf the circumstances 
of their birth and other circumstances in a situation to withdraw the 
caiusc of future ignorance and poverty, and to insure progressivs 
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improvement to every child that may hereafter come into exiat^ce. 
Of courae to put an end to war-— to rdigious animoBities — to com* 
mercial rivalries between nations, competition between individuals, 
and by the regular advance of knowledge, to produce ^peace on 
earth and good will to men.^ 

• Mr. Poinsett. It is certainly a most desirable and glorious object, 
if teould be attained in practice. 

Mr. Owen. It can be accomplished now by these eleven indi- 
viduals, and in a few years the irresistible progress of science and of 
g^eral knowledge will effect it, not only without the' aid of any 
individual popular names, but in opposition to them. 

Mr. Poinsett I believe it, and I am ready to make any personal 
sacrifice to promote a change that cannot fail to be beneficial, not to 
a few individuals or one state, but to all individuals and all nations. 
What are your ulterior objects? 

Mr. Owen. T6e president of this republic, in its name, has 
offered me the jurisdiction over fifty leagues broad, along the whole 
line of frontier between • your republic and this, and in which I 
engage to introduce the change of principles for the government of 
its population. He has promised tliat the preliminary measures 
shall be brought without delay before congress. When the requi* 
site legal acts slrnll have passed and become laws, I will make 
arrangements to introduce a superior population into that district, 
from Europe and the United States, and enable them to commence 
a new history of human life, in wiiich all the acts to be recorded by 
the historian shall be in unison with the laws of nature, abd not, as 
heretofore, in direct opposition to them. 

I cannot wait to supentitend these proceedings in person, because, 
as you may have heard, I was engaged before this business occurred, 
to meet the reverend Alexander Campbell in the city of Cincinnati, 
the second Monday in April next, to hold a public discussion, there 
to give my reasons openly for believing, as I do most conscientiously, 
that all religions over the eartl), as they are now taught, are the 
greatest^evils witli which human nature is afflicted. Mr. Campbell 
engages to prove the converse of this proposition, and I hold the . 
discussion to be so important, as one means of giving another effectu- 
al shake to old prejudice?, that I deem it my first and highest duty 
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to be there. I know die fmpporters of public enofi will claim til 
victory to their cause, but I equally know, that the real victory will 

^ be on the side of trutli, and I feel no other interest After this 
meeting, I intend to piooeed to Washington city, to ascertain what 
description of men the new President will collect around him, and 
endeavor to discover whether they have contracted or expanded* 
views of domestic and foreign policy, and if a solid foundiyon 
can be laid for a right understanding and cordial union of inieiesis 
between the United States and Great Britain, for their own benefit 
and for the "peace of other countries. I then intend to proceed by 

* the .way of New York to Great Britain, to ascertain the progress of 
public knowledge during my absence, and wbat may be efiected 
towards laying the foundation for a permanent peace between aU • 
nations. 

Mr. Poinsett. I thank you for this information, and if you will 
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entrust what may be considered your more immediate personal 
business with the government, I will, while I remain, do all the 
justice to it in my power. 

Mr. Owen. I willingly accept your ofier, knowing as I do, fiom 
what has passed within my observation since my anival here, that 
many of those who are about to take the reins of government in this- 
republic, will listen with attention to your opinion, from a know- 
ledge of your experience in the aiiairs of government. 

With you, Mr. Packenham^ who has been very friendly smce my 
anival, and Mr. Exter, who is one of the most extensive land pro- 
prietors within the offered district, and with the good feelings 
already expressed by the government to promote my object, I shall 
leave the more immediate business of my journey to this city, with- 
out any anxiety. There is, indeed, on my part, no personal con- 
sideration in this afiair, nor do J, on that account, feel any anxiety 
respecting it. I undertook this journey and made this appHcation, 
solely with a view to exhibit to this and other governments, what 
immense powers for good they possess, if they knew how to direct 
them. 

Mr. Poinsett. I think I fully understand your views. I believe 
the principles to be unanswerable, and the practice, if it can be 
attained, invaluable. I also think the time ia near at hand when a 
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coDdideraUe appioach towards *it may be eflected. Under them 
considerations, you shall haTO all the aid I can give yoiu Do you 
know the new President of the United States? * 

Mr. Owen. I do slightly, but a letter from you upon this subject 
would be useful. 

Mr. Poinsett. You shall have one, and if I knew that the cabi- 
net would contain any of igy personal friends, I would introduce 
you to them also. 

Mr. Owen. The one to the President will be sufficient. My 
object being to secure permanent benefits to all parties, and this 
being well known, I have seldom any .difficulty in obtaining such 
introductions as are necessary to forward my measures. 

Mr. Poinsett. I expect to see you very oAen while you remain 
here, that our ideas may be matured upon these important 'practical 
measures. 

Mr. Owen. I will communicate with you as frequently as my 
engagements will admit. 

And here this conversation, which, I trusty is likely to lead to 
many important results, terminated. 

When I returned firom my visit to Mr. Pomsettf I found a noto 
from Mr. Packenham, to say that, he would soon call upon me to 
go to the minister for foreign affairs, Sr. Bocanegra. Mr. P. was 
punctual, and we found the minister in his office. Mr. Packenham 
explained to him, as he did to the president, my object in coming to 
Mexico. We soon however discovered, that Sr. Bocanegra was new 
in his office, and his continuance in it was very uncertain. He re 
quested to have a translation of my memorial, and he promised l|e. 
would do all in his power to forward my object. 

I dined this day with Mr. Marshall, of the house of Manning and 
Marshall. I was pleased to discover that Mr. Marshall was a neat 
relative of a very old acquaintance of mine. Mr. Packenham and 
his suit. Sir William Eden and his friend Mr. Bailey, were of tha 
party. 

Wednesday, llth.-^A party was formed this morning by Mr, 
Packenham, to ride before break&st, to the celebrated castle of* 
Chapultepec, which is a magnificent site for a building to be occu- 
lied by the fiist authority in the republic. 
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It commands the city, plain, and moantain view in fine combinm' 
tion and contrast. Its situation is full of capacities of the highest 
order, and withinnts domain tliere are already some majestic cypiesB« 
trees, extending to fifty feet in circumference. They are covered 
with the Spanish moss, giving them the appearance of the weeping 
willow; but these are much more rich and elegant. I was after- 
wards told by Mr. Ester, that he had yen similar trees on his way 
to Guatimala so enormously large, that he was induced to measure 
one of them, and he found it to exceed 120 feet in circumference. 

In this excursion, which was delightful in^ that early part of the 
day, I saw the far famed aqueduct which supplies the city with wai- 
ter. This noble work of former times, has been so oflen well de^ 
scribed by late travellers, that it has been made quite fiuniliar to 
the p«iblit. Afler our ride, the party partook of an excellent Eng- 
lish break&st with Mr. Packenham, which I enjoyed not less by 
the contrast with the Mexican accommodaticm for travelleni which I 
had so lately experienced. 

After breakfast, Mr. Packenham, Mr. Turner, and myself retired 
to read the manuscript which I had prepared at sea, developing the 
outlines of the principles for the Government of Texas, and th^ 
application to practice, if they should be required. This occupied 
three hours. The principles, carried to the extent in which th^ 
are explained in these papers, were probably new to both, but par* 
ticularly to Mr. Turner, who is a promising young man, the son of 
General Turner, a favorite of the late King. 

I dined that day with Mr. Packenham, where ther6 was the same 
party as the day preceding, with the addition of (he Dutch Minister 
and the British Consul General. I had been seldom more fotigued 
than I was on that day. 

Thursday, 12th. — Having received a note the evening before from 
Major General Wavell, who is a large landed proprietor within tha 
line of district appropriated to me by the Mexican Government, I 
called at his residence very early, and found him and Mrs. Wavell 
preparing to leave Mexico that morning, witli a large escort about 
*to set out for Vera Cruz. Mrs. Wavell is a daughter of Sir Wo. 
PaxtoD, of London. I promised to overtake them at Jalapa, which 
I did; leaving the city five dayg later thin the escorti whidi tmvil- 
led very slowly. 
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Mr. Ester then went with me to Sr. Don Viesca Blanca, a deputy 
to Congress, from the Province of Coahuila, and brother to the Vice 
Governor of the State. The object of my visit was fully esfdained 
to him by Mr. Exter, and he seemed well disposed to promote with 
his interest, the introduction of the new jurisdicticm into the whole 
State. He had the appearance of being a good hearted honest man 
lor a new state. We then visited Sr. Ddgado, Senator to Congress 
from the State of Coahuila and Texas, to whom, also, a full view of 
my motives and wishes in coming to Mexico were expbuned. He 
entered with considerable interest into the measure, and when he 
understood the extent and probable pnustical results, he promised a 
hearty co-operation in the (^an. From him we went to Sr. Don Juan 
Bautista Escalante, deputy to Congress lor the Province of Sonora, 
who is a fine, frank, well disposed Sonarian; who was delighted 
with the liberality and phikinthropy of the measures prq;x>sed ; 
and he said they should have his support and aid in every way he 
could render them. We here met with Sr. Bipinosa, a venerable^ 
lespectable gentleman, quite of the old school; a man of laige for- 
tune and of a noble frmily, nnder the old system (Conde del Pe- 
nasco;) he earnestly requested we would visit him, and he would 
have pleasure in showing us his numerous collections of natural 

history. 

Having dispatched our business with the deputy from Sonoia, we 
accompanied this venerable nobleman in his carriage to his house^ 
and be took great pains to show us every curiosity from the top of 
it to tlie bottom. They consisted of paintings, by the old mastens 
of minerals, shells, birds, insects, and philosophical instruments; 
the whole together, of much value, and to him, apparently his very 
life and existence. 

1 afterwards called upon Mr. Grothe, with whom I found Mt 
Nolte, Consul for the Hanse Towns, with whom I had some inte^ 
esting oonveraation. 

I then called upon Mr. Chabot, a correspondent of Mr. Rothschildi 
of London, who had given me a lettor to him. 
« This day we had an early dinner at Mr. Exter^ in consequence 
of some of his friends being invited to meet in the evening; who had 
expressed a desire to learn what the principles were which bad 
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teboght me to Mexico: among these were Mr. Tindde, brotte of 
Sir Nicholas Tindale, the Solicitor General. 

Friday, 13tb. — ^Breakfiuited with Mr. Punaett, and r ene wed our 
coDTersation upon the general state of Mesico^ the United States, 
and Great Britain, in which, after roatufe leflsction, we were con* 
finned in all the sentiments developed at our former meeting, and 
our determination to sacrifice atl private considerations to promote 
them, were strengthened. 

I visited Mr. Packenham, found him prejudiced against Mr. Poia« 
sett^s pc^icy, and I regretted that these two gentlemen could not, un- 
der existing circumstances^ have the requisite confidence in each 
other to act cordially together. A diflerent spirit at the head quar- 
ters of the respective parties must be created, befixe the foreign' 
agents of both powers can change their present petty policy — ^pett]^ 
in every sense in which the teitn can be applied. As I was upow 
my return home, I stepped the length and breadth of the grand 
square^ and found it to be about 1070- by 870^ fiwt. The squares 
for the residence of the population of all cotmtries under ther pro- 
posed new arrangements, are intended to be 1,000 feet each side^ 
according to a model which I presented to the United States some 
yesjs ago. Of course, there will-be no strset, lane, court or alley in 
the new state of existence ; these form vicious and unfavorable 
eircumstances, too prejudicial to happiness to be admitted into an 
improved state of society. 

Upon arriving at Mr. £\ter^8, 1 vfras^informed' that Sr. Bustamante^ 
one of the most liberal, scientific and wril informed natives, was to 
dine at 3 o^clock with Mr. Exter, and he wished to convene with me- 
upon the new views I entertained.. I remained* -with him until m 
o^clock, and was much gratified with the freedom from national pre- 
judices which he expressed, and his liberal sentiments upon all suIk 
jects. It appeared that he had long studied the best Englirii, >French^ 
German, and Spanish authors, and had thus, in fiict, became to • 
great extent, a citizen of the world. 

At six I went to dine with Mr. Chabot, where I met Ibe Gonsal 
General, Mr. Marshall, the Hanse Town Consul, etc. I had much 
conveisation with these gentlemen until midnight; some a|)peared 
to the changee I propoeed,.bnt the Consul G«MiaI was not 
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^«o Midy to^dmit then. His prejudioei in &vor of things as tfaey 
are, wwo somewhat tenacious, but he seemed a good hearted Irish- 
aian, more given to hospitality than to inquiries, how the charactwr 
ef each individual is ibmied. 

When we separated, I had to proceed to the greatsquaie in which 
Mr. Sxter lived, and when I had advanced into the middle of it, the 
grand Catbedial of the BepuUic on one side, and on another the 
truly magnificent Palace, not an ofasect of any kind moved, nor was 
the slightest sound beard. The air so eKhilaiating, that to breathe 
was to inhale pleasure. All anniad was calm and peaceful, whera^ 
but a few days hefiire, civil war raged, soldiers were killed, and citi» 
«ens were plundered. The heavens, owing to the stillness and pe- 
culiar clearness of the atmosphere, were in their highest beauty .** 
Every star setoied to send fbrth its extent of brilliant light upon the 
^■cene around. I stopped inviduntarily, and ^enjoyed for some time 
the pleasure, not to be described, which so new and singular a com- 
bination of circumstances was calculated to produce. It was but 
a &m weeks ago I was in the British metropolis; I was now inlhe 
ancient capital of the wonhippers of the sun, where Cortex and his 
followers immolated innumerable hosts of inofiensive people, to de- 
stroy idolatry, as the Spaniards were taught to call the rites and cer- 
emonies of the nativea. And Gortec succeeded and established the 
rites and ceremonies oi another rriigion in its place. At the end 
of three centuries, here I am in the midst of this city, at midnight 
and alone, without weapons of defence of any kind, and engaged, 
openly, day by day, in giving, through the evidence of unchanging 
frets, reasons for laying thefoundation of a system of practical peace 
and charity, a system more opposed to the Catholic rites and cere> 
monies, than these are lo the rites and ceremonies of the worship- 
pers of the sun. And I am here too with a fair prospect of extensive 
success. But how camel to this spot; and how came I tc^be enga» 
ged in this work of reformation in the Mexican Bepubhc t Six 
months prior to -that moment, I had not one idea in my mind rdar 
tire to the subject; i\p application had then been OHule to me rela- 
'live to Texas; I had no agency whaie\'er in originating the applica- 
tion which induced me to see the Mexican Minister and others on 
the subject, or to influence so many parties to coincide to produce 
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Aie act IB which I was at that moment engagejl. It wai| to me, a 
new demonstration of the principle that etery man is formed to be 
what he is, where he is, and how he is, bj cmumstanoes over which 
he has no control. If it shall be said that I listened to the applicih 
tion made to me — saw theminisler connected with thoproceedingSy 
and determined to make the joomejr by my own will: I reply, that 
in each of these cases, I was impelled, thereto, by motives which I 
did not create, but which w^e sufficiently powerful to influence my 
oi^nization, prepued as it had been by previous impressions made 
upon it, to act as I have done tfannigh my life. 

T%ese were the sentiments which passed through my mind while 
I stood in the great square of Mexico, with, so many interesting 
jurtificial objects around, and the magnificence of such a midnight 
above. 

I passed on and was suddenly challenged in a strange voice, by a 
sentind, who, from behind one of the piliais at the entrance of the 
palace, had observed my movements, called out, Quien vive? I con- 
fidently replied, having been praviousiy instructed in case of such 
a rencounter, La Federacion Mexicana. He then asked, Que gentef 
to which, with equal confidence I also replied, Pftisano; and I was 
allowed to pass. 

Saturday, Hth. — Breakfiisted with Mr. Poinsett, who had prepar- 
ed a new Indian dish for roe, of which the Indians are remarkably 
fond. We hod again, as we were alone, much more conversation 
upon the general interests of the three countries, and particularly 
as to the practical measures by which they could be the most exten- 
sively ameliorated and improved. Mr. P. has not a strong constitu- 
tion, and occasionally suffers fromindisposition, but he possesses one 
of tbo most active and experieneeS minds I have met with. 
• Dined witii Mr.«Grothc, and met Sir Wro. Eden and Bfr. Bailey, 
the Ha||p Town Consul, and several English and German mer- 
chants. After most of the latter had retired, we had an interesting 
conversation upon the present condition and future prospects of 
society in Europe and America; and I left Mi, Grothe with the 
impression that ho is very well disposed, and will aid to bring 
about improvements, to the extent that his situation will admit We 
wtired late. 
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SoDday, 15tb.*-->Made an early call with Mr. Exter upon Don Car* 
km BuBtamante, deputy to Congress, to whom I had a letter of in- 
troduction— -he was from home. From thence we made a visit to 
Don Ysidro Yanez, one of the Judges of the High Court of Justice, 
to whom Mr. Exter explained fully the course of my visit, and the 
principles of the measures which i proposed to institute in the ProT- 
ince of Coahuila and Texas. The Judge took a great interest in 
the subject; kept us a long time in giving explanations to his well 
put questions; and, finally, when he became master 6f the outline 
of the principles, he was much pleased with them; and promised to 
promote my object to the full extent of his power. We afterwards 
called upon the family of Sr. Escandon, who were lately from Pue- 
bla, friends of the Bishop, and of Mr. Welsh, the Br. C. in Vera 
Cruz. They were a very good specimen of a superior Creole family. 

I had been for some days engaged to dine with Mr. Poinsett, to 
meet some of the leading political characters of the Republic; and 
I now hastened to his bouse, where I found a large party of Mexicans 
and a few Americans. Among them were the governor of the State 
of Mexico, the Minister for Foreign Af&irs, the Commissary Gene- 
ral, Sr. Don Manuel Heredia, the son-in-law of the Judge Don Ysidro 
Yanez, and lately appointed to a high law office in the State of Mex- 
ico, called Oidar of State; Mr. Mason, the Secretary of Legation, 
the American Consul from Vera Cruz, and a considerable number of 
those wha were considered the nuMt active and efficient men of the 
new party. The Mexicans were in good spirits, and appeared to 
have much confidence in each other, but yet more in Mr. Poinsett; 
Upon whose experience they seetned justly to place great reliance. 
Jt was evident, from what I saw, that the American party had the 
complete ascendency in the councils of tho Republic; and Mi*. 
Poinsett desired now to apply his influence to give permanency to 
the new administration, and to advise it to adopt what he deemed 
sound principles of policy. 

It surely cannot be of benefit to the republic, for any party to at- 
tempt a counter revolution. Mexico has experienced the same 
changes that almost all countries undergo, when passing from despo- 
tism to democracy. It has arrived at the btter« and thcie is some 
probability that the administration now tlMmiug, wiU t>emore per' 
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jriitnent than those which have preceded it I do not, howeter, 
' expect permanency in any measures that can be adopted, in aii| 
country, until the principles which stimubte the govemmeiit and the 
inhabitants to action, shall be changed in toto. There never wa^ 
there cannot be permanency in any plan, scheme, sjrstem or arrange- 
ment for the govemment'of mankind, founded onthe notions of 
man's free will. The human character, founded on thsM notions, 
ip influenced not by reason, but by caprice; not by that which is 
best for it, bdt by whims, fancies and passions, in opposition to its 
permanent ha{^ness. 

From this dinner,! returned to Mr. Exter, and found Don Agustin 
Bustamantey who was desirous of renewing our former conversation. 
He has been urged to accept lucrative and honorable situationli 
under all the parties who have come into power, but he prefers inde- 
.pendency to office, although.fais income >is very limited. We spent 
^ remainder of the evening, in discussing the state of the r^niblic 
and her prospects of future prosperity, under a /change of system. 
3 found him very liberal in his views,- and fiill of ^ood foding. 

Monday, 16th.-— This was a day of dissipation in Menoo; the 
English gentlemen, wherever they are, most be in action. They 
had introduced races after their own fashion, and inspired the Mexi- 
cans with their .feelings upon the subject Last year they had a 
-brilliant turn out upon the course, and it was an amusement, which, 
from its novelty, had given great satisfaction to all parties. This 
year, the late political struggles for power and the prostration of the 
«1d wealthy Spaniards, to whose interest the English were generally 
attaclicd, had diminisiied tlie spirit .for amusements, and created 
political feelings, which checked all desire for show and splendor. 
Mr. Ball, a gentleman attached to the English ministry and noted 
for his equestrian acquirements, was the life and soul of these races. 
He exerted himself with several of the leading British dierchants, 
to rally tlic Efpirits of all parties, and they succeeded beyond expecta- 
tion. The course was better attended, the horses more nume- 
rous, and tlic races better o^ntested, than the moat sanguine had 
anticipated. But, as last year, Mr. BalPs horses were generally 
successful. A party was made from Mr. Exter^ and as it was con- 
sidered a display of English force and fashion, all the families from 
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the M^eg were preeent. I was gratified with an opportunity oY see^ 
ing the mixture of character and costume, and of meeting previ- 
ous to mf departure from the city, all the parties together, with 
whom I had become acquainted. Upon this occaaon, the British 
and Mexicans appeared to be on good terms^ and the day past over 
with les»<rf political' feeling than was apprehended,>and all returned 
to the city in good humor, which the course, the beautiful scenery, 
and fine atmosphere were weU uiculated to inspire. In these re* 
spects, no other race ground perhaps in the world can surpass this^ 
which has been ejected by the British,.fi9r their fiivorite sport 

Upon my return, I found letteis brouf^t by the British packet 
from my kind firiends at Jamaica. One from Capt Deare, regret* 
ling that his ship was net returned firom her cruize, or he would have 
been in the Grasshopper at Vera Cruz,.to convey me across the gulf. 
Another from Capt. Blair, of the Fury,., brig of war, saying he 
would be happy to give me the best accommodations his vessel 
a^rded to New Orleans. And a* third from my excellent friend 
Admiral Fleeming,.infi>rming me that the Fairy could, without in- 
convenience tio the service,, put me on shore at New Orleans. 

I had, when on board the Barham, mentionedi to the admiral, 
my puUic engagements for the summer, and stated the only doubt I 
entertained of fulfilling them, arose fipom the uncertainty of there 
being a vessel at Vera Cruz, at the time I should return to that coast . 
from Mexico. With his characteristic attention, to promote the 
vrishes of his friends, he said, it is not impossible but some of the 
smaller vessels bdonging to the fleet, may be on that coast, about 
the period you mention, and if the service will permit it,, one of 
them shall convey you to New Orleans. Nothing could be more 
convenient for my plan of operations^ than the arrival of the Fairy at 
Vera Cruz; I had now every prospect of meeting Mr. Campbell at 
Gincirmati, according to the terms of our engagement. And to be 
there at the time, I thought would be the highest duty I could per- 
form to the present generation. 

Tuesday, 17ih.*— This was aftusy day. I took leave ct Mr. Pbck- 
enham, to whom I was much indebted for the aid he had given me 
in ohftainingmy object. He is a fiiir specimen ct an English gen- 
tleman, very attentifo to his ofiicial duties^ but, •» might be expect- 
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od, he has some of the prejudices of that chanctery and in 
quencc, he cannot attain a full knowledge of the real state of partial 
in a foreign country, particularly one> in such a state as Mexico hi0 
been for some time. He sees men, not as they reaUy are, the eof»> 
Jnned tfed of tlicir individual organization, and of the peculiar 
ciFcumstances in which they have lived. But he views them 
through the British notion of human character, he feels accordingly; 
he is, therefore, deservedly a great favorite with the English; but he 
has not experience sufficient to cope with Mr. Poinsett, who was 
well informed of every thing that was about to take place throogh- 
out tlie republic. I afterwards visited Mr. Poinsett and Mr. Giothe^ 
and took leave of all ray friends — dined quietly with Mr. Chabolj 
went with Mr. Exter to see the halls of congress, and to take leave 
of the president, who, in his conversation with Mr. Exter, confirmed 
all he had previously stated to Mr. P^kcnham, relative to the grant 
which he had, in. the name of the government, promised me. He 
expressed a great desire to have the apparatus for the infant schools, 
and I recommended Mr. and Mrs. Thompson, British subjects, who 
had been to Lima and other parts of the South American continent, 
and who interested themselves in t])c education of children, to take 
the superintendance of the schools, as soon as the apparatus should 
arrive. 

At this meeting, the president in conversation observed, that he 
thought the provinces of Sonora and California were also, as wdl as 
Texas, in a good state to adroit the introduction of the system I had 
explained to him. He said the natives were a very well disposed, 
tractable people, and prepared by their social and hospitable feelings 
towards each other and to strangers, for a less selfish system than 
that which now prevailed in large cities and populous cooiiilercial 
countries. I liave no doubt, ^vhcn the subject shall be better under* 
stood among the higher classes of the Roman Catholic Clergy, 
when they shall ascertain that their individual condition will be 
greatly improved, and that all persons shall become independent of 
pecuniary matters under the new s]ffttem, by a very superior amnge- 
ment of all the aflkirs of life, that they will assist the members of 
the general government to introduce this change throughout aU the 
provinces of the republic. 
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After leaving the President, who, at our parting, very cordially 
wished full success to my measures, we went a second time to Mr. 
Poinsett, when we again canvassed freely and openly the existing 
condition of Mexico, the United States, and Great Britain ; and we 
concluded, with our ideas now more matured upon the subject, that 
the first essential step towards a permanent iiiiprovement of the con- 
dition of the population of Europe and America, was a good under- 
standing, established upon a new basis between Great Britain and 
the United States^ Not a mere treaty of peace between two indif- 
ferent powers; but a treaty, founded pn a cordial uman of interesta 
andfeeUng — a treaty which should enable them, at once, to adjust 
m>ery point, of commercial and political difference^ which now ex- 
ists between the two nations. And then to unite, as one peojiUy hav- 
ing but one interest, in assisting all the new governments in South 
America, to form, immediately, preliminary governments ^ bring 
about gradually permanent governments, whose duty it will be, to ar- 
range measures to instruct all, — to employ all, and, through that in- 
struction and employment, to render all independent in their circum- 
stances,* creating thereby, the greatest surplus time for recreation and 
improvement, with the means for both abundantly around them. 

We renewed our determination to make the attainment of these 
objects the great business of our lives, audi if possible, to lay the 
foundation, on just and equitable principles, for a general peace to 
become permanent among all those civilized nations, whose govern- 
ments could be induced, for the benefit of their own States, to act 
rationally. 

This was the last business I transacted in the City of Mexico. — 
I next morning proceeded with Mr. B. in one of the North Ameri- 
ican Coaches, towards Vera Cruz. 

On Friday, the 20th, we arrived at 9 o'clock in the morning, at 
Puebla. We immediately called upon my former friend, Sr. Don 
Joaquin Escandon, who is upon good terms with the Bishop. I had 
a long and interesting conversation with him, upon the present state 
of the Church, and its conn^ion with the government and people. 
I explained to him the reasons why the Church could not long con- 
tinue in its present condition^ that it was provable the want of mo- 
ney would induce government, firom necessity, -to appropriate a large 
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portion of the funds and revenue of die CSiuich to its nae. Tfaat^ by 
d^raes, a new order of things will arise, which will materially alter 
the condition of society, and convert the Churches into useful kmild* 
ings, in which daily instruction will be given to the rising genera-^ 
tion in real knowledge. That the niinist^B of all sects will then be 
efficiently and most beneficially employed in forming the character 
of both sexes, from infancy, upq^ principles as certain in their results 
as the data upon which the fixed sciences have been erected. And 
that in consequence, the ministers of all rdigions will become su- 
perior men, be more usefully employed than they have ever yet beeii> 
and become much more independent and happy than it is possible 
for them to be, in the dependent and uncertain condition which the 
advance of knowledge and improvement in the arts of life will soon 
place them. 1 requested Sr. Escandon would at his leisuie^and when 
a prope^^pportunity occuned, explain these matters fully to his friend 
the Bishop; all which he assured me he would perform. I then re- 
turned to the hotel, and brought up my journal^ to our arrival in 
Puebla. 

At five o^clock, I went with Mr. B. by appointment, to wait upon 
the Bishop. 

I took this opportunity to endeavor to explain the real condition 
ef the Church, generally, throughout Europe and America. Its tot- 
tering and feeble state, arising from the rapid progress of science and 
practical knowledge among the great mass of the people in the Uni- 
ted States, in Great Britain, in France, and in many of the other na« 
tions of Europe; and to impress him with the necessity for an imme- 
diate general arrangement, between the Church, tlie old governments 
and the people, for their mutual advantage, and to prevent a revolu- 
tbn of physical force against tlie Church and governments. I sta- 
ted that the two latter were now in a position to take very strong 
new ground, under the improved arrangements; but that, as their 
influence daily diminished, the time would pass, if not speedily seia- 
ed upon, when the same mutual beneficial arrangements could be 
secured for the old establishments. I added that, my chief anxiety 
arose from a desire that, the great qioral change, which the progress 
of knowledge and machinery united, illust now e&ct in the condi- 
tion of the human race, should not be brought about by violence, or 
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with a desire to injure the individukls of wnj dass, seeing they had 
become of it through circumstances over which they had no control* 
He Kstened to my statenoent with great interest, and when I had 
finished, he said, he thought the feelings of many parties were too 
hostile to the Church to admit of these arrangements being commen- 
ced at present. The revenue of the other Bishoprics was not in the 
hands of the Church, fcHr he was now the only Bishop remaining in 
the Republic, and the revenue of his see had been diminished to one 
third of what it was formerly. He thought that about the time when 
I proposed to return next year, something in the way I suggested 
might be accomplished for the Republic. The parties would then 
be in a better condition to be acted upon than at present, for he ro- 
gretted that since I was at Puebla the irritation between the parties 
had increased, and to say there was a good deal of misconception of 
each other^s views and intentions; and, consequently, there was a 
much greater want of charity between the parties than ought to exist 
among themi when they commenced an attempt to make an amicable 
adjustment of religious and political difierences. He was more and 
more convinced that the old system of the world was worn out, and 
that it was most desirable some arrangements should soon be formed^ 
to ameliorate the condition of all parties, and to give permanence 
to such institutions as the progress of knowledge seemed now to 
require. 

' When we came away, Mr. B. said be thought the Bishop, a very 
superior and good man. I had no doubt whatever, from the conver 
nations I had with him upon my journey up, as well as upon the pres- 
ent occasion, that if he were placed under circumstances permitting 
him to act according to his knowledge and present experience, he 
would be active and very useful in promoting a new organization of 
society, feir, liberal and beneficial for all parties. 

We left Puebla the next morning at five q^clock, and proceeded 
through the roads, said to be infested with robbers and murderers of 
travellers, without, however, meeting with any accident or occurrence 
deserving of notice, until Monday morning. On that day, when Mr. 
B. who i^ fond of walking, and who had left the coach for sonietime, 
was overtaken by it, the coachman asked him, as tlie mules were up- 
on a brisk trot, if he should stop for him, to which thoughtlessly he 
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aosweFed no, at the same time' making up to the coach door, with 
the intention of coming in without stopping the coach; he missed 
his footing, fell, and the hind wheel of the carriage, heavily laden as 
it was, went over his ancle and bruised other parts of his body. 1 
thought it impossible he could escape with life, but owing to it be- 
ing a very sandy and soA part of the road, the earth gave way to the 
pressure of the wheel and body, and, except the ancle being much 
crushed and bruised, he experienced no other serious injury. He 
was, however, obliged to use crutches for several weeks; but he per- 
severed in travelling without leaving the coach. 

Soon after this accident happened, and when not &r from the 
town of Perote, we met Mr. Wm. M^Clure, who the day before had 
led Jalapa, on his way tp the City of Mexico, where he said he in- 
tended to pass the winter. 

On Tuesday, the 24th, we arrived at Jalapa. General and Mrs. 
Wavell had not arrived, but I learned that Creneral Santa Anna, 
agreeable to his promise, was now in the town, and in which he hac^ 
for the present fixed his head quarters. I called upon him in the 
evening, and found he had ridden out, and he would not return till 
late. 

Wednesday, 25tb. — This morning the Conducta^ which had left 
the City of Mexico five days before me, arrived within a league of 
the City with 800,000 dollars, and 36 carriages full of Spaniards 
who were going to embark at Vera Cruz for Cuba, the U. Suites, or 
Europe. General and Mrs. Wavell arrived with the party. 

As Mr. fi. required rest, and the party, who were our companions 
in the coach, wished to remain in Jalapa, and as I was desirous of 
seeing General Santa Anna again, we therefore remained, and con- 
cluded to proceed very early the following morning towards Vera 
Cruz. 

I called upon General Santa Anna in the morning, and had some 
general conversation with him, tlirough the medium of a gentleman 
who superintended a very good school, whicli was conducted upoA 
the Lancastrian plan ; he was the only person I could there meet 
with, as Mr. B. was too lame to walk, who could speak sufficiently 
well both Spanish and English. General Santa Anna, finding I had 
«omcthing now and important to communicate, fixed one oVlock for 
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another interview, that we might have time enough for him <o un- 
derstand the full purport of my visit to Mexico, seeing that ;he new 
govemment| of which he was to form a part, had been so favorable 
to my views. 

In the mean time I called upon Mr. Robert Haven, an English 
gentleman residing in the neighbourhood, who knew General Santa 
Anna, and to whoi^ I had letters of introduction from some gentle- 
men in Vera Cruz. He offered to accompany me to the General, 
and interpret between us; and we could not have been more fortu* 
nate, for although he had a difficult subject to explain to a military 
man, it was very satisfactorily performed. 

We found the General with three of his officers, whom he had 
provided, that could speak both languages. I had my manuscript 
with me, containing the first principles, on which I founded the code 
of law, which I intended for such part of Texas as the governing 
authorities proposed to put under my jurisdiction, and afterwards, if 
found beneficial in practice, to extend over the province of Coahuila 
and Texas, and gradually over all the states of the republic. 

I have seldom seen any public character, except the late Mr. 
Jefferson, so apparently determined to examine any system to its 
first principles, as General Santa Anna, upon the p/%sent occasion. 
He had heard sufficient in the morning to arouse his curiosity and 
fix his attention. He 'wished to commence his examination with 
the first principled of the system — with the laws of our nature, that 
he might be sure, whether the base was sound or not upon which 
the superstructure was erected. 

We commenced with the consideration of the first fundamental 
law of our organization, and proceeded regularly to the last. He 
had each of them repeated until he fully understood tlic import of 
the terms; he then put several very pertinentquestion?, which proved 
he fully comprehended the conclusions, to which they would lead. 
He would not pass from the first to the second' until he had made 
himself master of the former; nor from the laiter to the third, and so 
on, until the previous laws were explained to his satisfaction — to the 
full extent of the practical conclusions to which I intended to push 
them. He would not allow us to pass over one law, until his mmd 
^fompassed the full import of it, and then he finished tlie discussion 
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lot us now proceed to the next geoeiml principle. 

In this manner we examined, scnitiniced and diacuasad eaeh 
principle separatdy. The farther we advanced the more the ganeml 
and his officers became interested in the aulject. When each law 
liad been separately inveatigatedy and the general had fiMrnaUy 
admitted the truth of each, w^e proceeded to ^ly them generally 
Id all the practice of life, and to the goremment of society. I 
6X}4ained to him the necessity which now existed for some great 
change in society, in consequence of the late very rapid advance of 
knowledge among the working classes in Europe and America, 
united with the still more extensive progress wliich had been made 
in scientific investigations and discoveries. More particularly from 
labor saving machines, for the production of wealth, in some of 
these countries, to an extent which, without accurate calculation 
and investigation, the human mind was not prepared to believe. 
These improvements, however, I added, could be now introduced 
into new countries, under gvsat advantages, compared to their pre- 
sent application in the o)|t countries, in which they have been in* 
vented; that under a difiSvent direction they might be applied 
to relieve theVorking classes from all disagreeable labor, and to 
give a superfluity of real wealth to all classes. I pointed out the 
straight forward course, which, under these Circumstances, it would 
be the interest of all governments to pursue. That the two greatest 
blessings mankind could acquire, were, a knowledge of the means 
by which the most superior character could be given tp the human 
race from infancy; and a knowledge of the means, by which, each 
individual, could be so trained and placed, that, by the best applica- 
tion for health and permanent enjoyment of his faculties, he could 
be made independent of wealth, and be secured, from Inrth to death, 
in a full supply of the best of every thing for his well being and 
happiness. 

I think, I enabled him to understand how these two objects 
coold bo attained for the inhabitants of all countries, without com- 
petition, strife or war. That the firet measure to eflfect this deshm- 
ble change, on an extensive scale of operations, is to e£R9Ct a good 
nnderstanding between the two great maritime and commercial 
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ahottld be produced upon principles of sound poUcy and a clear 
apprehension of each other's interests: upon principles so obviously 
fi>r the benefit of both parties, that all petty commercial and politi* 
cal contests, such as now exist between them, will cease by mutual 
consent; and instead of attempting to thwart each other's views^ 
in foreign states, to the injury of themselves and those states, they 
will promote each other's interest, and efi*ectually aid all the young 
and rising states by their knowledgetand experience. 

The next measure will be to unite these two powers in like amity 
with all the South American states, that they may assist the latter to 
terminate their present petty wars, that the governments may acquire 
the means and leisure to adopt efficient measures to educate the 
people, who, by their own industry, thus aided, would soon possess 
abundance of all that was necessary for their happiness, without in- 
dividual or national competition. And when the union was thus 
formed between Great Britain, the United States, and the South 
American Republics, that unitedly they should invite the other 
powers of Europe to join this league of friendship, for mutual aid 
and improvement. All these subjects were canvassed to as great an 
extent as the time would permit. We had been thus engaged for 
more than two hours, before we were aware how time passed. When 
I was aheut to leave, general Santa Anna, who had became inter- 
ested in a very extraordinary degree by this«conversation, requested 
his officers to tell me that he would henceforth do whatever was in 
his power, to promote these objects. He wished the whole of what 
had passed, could be translated into Spanish, in ^miliar dialogues^ 
and distributed throughout the repubhc, that all the people could be 
made to understand the principles and the good effects they were 
calculated to produce in practice. He added : tell Mr. Owen, that 
I wish he would consider me his agent in this country, to carry hie 
plans into execution. I wish him to give me instructions from time 
to time, and to mform me what I can do, to promote so desirable a 
ehange. 

He said that whether he was in office in the city of Mexico, or 
was employed in the provinces, he would equally endeavor to act as 
I would wish him in these watters^ for he waa truly desiioua of see- 



ing his country make a progress in tliose things which were subatan^ 
tially beneficial, and he would heartily prumote whatever he thought 
would contribute to its permanent advantage. He thought the mea- 
sures I had explained, would be most advantageous in practice; 
that he would co-operate cordially with general Guerrero in for- 
warding this plan, and in giving every encouragement to intelligent 
foreigners, who would introduce improvements into the country. 
He became, in fact, quite animated with the contemplation of what 
might be effected for the benefit of his country. He wished me to 
remain to dine with him, which my engagements would not permit, 
and which I much regretted ; but he came through all his apartments 
to the outer gate, and parted from me in that friendly manner, so 
different from mere form and ceremony, that it was evident he felt 
deeply the importance of the principles, and their value to the popu- 
lation of Mexico, if they could be made to comprehend their real 
practical effects. 

I left him with the impression that he had good talents for com- 
mand, and that he was truly desirous of contributing to the prospe- 
rity of the country. 

He is said to possess great personal ambition, but, as the world 
has been taught, this is a strong motive to what is considered superior 
conduct in those at the head of political parties. He has, however^ 
from this day, new views of human nature, calculated t^ give a 
right direction to the thoughts and conduct of those who understand 
them. 

The next morning early, we lef\ Jalapa, and about 9 o^clock on 
Saturday morning, we entered the gates.of Vera Cruz, the day I had 
written to Capt. Blair, from Mexico, that I hoped to arrive. I found 
my friend, Mr. M. Voss, at home, and while at breakfast with him, 
received a message from Capt. Sandom, of the Druid, one of the 
ofHcers of the Jamaica squadron, whom I had met at dinner at the 
AdmiraPs table. He had arrived at Vera Cruz a few days before, and 
lie had sent an officer from the Druid to ascertain if I had arrived, 
and to say that his boats were at my disposal, that he hoped to see 
me before I went on board the Fairy, and he would send a boat at 
eleven o^clock to wait my convenience, as I had expressed an inten- 
tion to embark that day. The wind^ however, blew so strong from 
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the north, that no boat could that day venture from the Bhip, which 
lay four or ^\e miles distant, near the Island of Sacrificioe. I spent 
the remainder of the day in adjusting my packages, for I had left 
Baany things here, when I went to Mexico, and I had one set of the 
in&nt school apparatus packed up for the President I visited a friend 
of Admiral Fleeming's, Sr. Don Roman Garay, to whom I had a let- 
ter of introduction, and Sr. Serrano, a friend of Mr. Rocafuerte, t 
rich Mexican merchant, who had given me letters to his friends in 
Jalapa, and also to the Bishop of Puebla. I dined with Mr. Beigh- 
man, and met some intelligent English merchants. I afterwards vis- 
ited Mr. Welsh, acting Vice Consul for Great Britain. 

Sunday. — Received a note from Capt. Sandom, before I was up^ 
requesting me to dine with him, and to say, that his boat would be 
in the harbour for me at 1 1 oVlock. I received another note from 
Capt. Blair, of the Fairy ; he was ready to sail whenever it would be 
convenient for me to go on board. I was to meet him at diaaer in 
the Druid. 

On going to the boat, I discovered that a 'party of English and 
Mexican gentlemen had been also invited to dine on board the Druid. 
The waves were high, near the end of the pier, and our boat ran 
some risk of being swamped by the surf breaking over us. Captain 
Sandom received me in the roost friendly manner, and immediately 
introduced Capt. Blair, in whose sliip I was to proceed the next 
morning, wind permitting, towards New -Orleans. 

Captain Sandom conducted us over his ship, a fine frigate of 48 
guns, the order of which struck every one, and all seemed to thiiik 
she would be a formidable opponent to any vessel of a similar class. 
We spent a very pleasant day, and in the evening Capt. Blair and I 
went on board the little Fairy, as he called her, and as I found her 
to be, after leaving the Druid. 

Under way by daylight. Captain Sandom called very early to 
wish a pleasant voyage, which we had of eight days, although we 
experienced two severe blows from the north, which are fiequent in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

We were safe over the bar of the Mississippi on the 8th day, and 
Capt. Blair and some of the officers of the ship accompanied me to 
New-Orleana. 1 ported from tbem the nest day with greatiqpet, 
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for I spent my time very pleasantly among tbem during the voyage, 
and 1 feel greatly indebted to Capt. Blair for his hospitality and un- 
remitting attention to my comfort. 

I had a voyage up the Mississippi and Ohio rivers of 12 days to 
New Harmony, where I remained &ve days with my three younger 
0ohs, and proceeded again up the Ohio, and landed at Cincinnati on 
the 10th April, where I found Mr. Alexander Campbell had arrived 
three hours before, and our public discussion commenced on the 13ib. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that in voyages and joumejrs so exten- 
sive and uncertain as those I made from Falmouth to Mexico and 
Cincinnati, I arrived at and departed from the principal places, in 
which I had important engagements to fulfil, within a day or two of 
the time 1 had antidpated before leaving London. 



ADDENDA. 

l!^Eai7ENT allusion has been made, in the preceding work, to a 
great anticipated moral change in the condition of the human race. 

This change is predicated from the past history of man, and the 
present state of the most civilized nations. 

Every period of two thousand years, which has past, has accumu- 
lated too much experience to admit of a longer continuance of the 
institutions founded at the commencement of the period. It was 
thus that the Jewish system superseded the pagan, and the Chris- 
tian the Jewish, and that the general progress of knowledge will now 
supersede the Christian. None of these systems are competent to 
satisfy the advance which has been made in science, and in a true 
knowledge of nature, within the past period of 2000 years. The 
knowledge acquired by the middle classes, too far surpasses the ex- 
isting institutions by which civilized nations are govenied, to admit 
of their longer continuance. Other institutions, in accordance with 
the ascertained laws of nature, iiave become necessary for the peace 
and wellbeing of tlioee countries. And it is surely preferable, that 
this change should be effected through the aid of tlie parties expe- 
rienced in governing, rather than it should be forced upon them by 
those who are inexfxirienced. Seeing that this era has arrived, that 
it is inevitable; is it not better that the most advanced, and best es- 
tablished governments should now take the load, and by wise calcu- 
lation and calm foresight, direct this moral revolution to secure for 
all parties, the beucfits of science^ and all tlic advantages of intelH • 
gence and union? 
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